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THE LOST LESSON. 


WHEN, in 1902, our troops 
returned from South Africa, 
our military authorities pro- 
ceeded to modify and readjust 
our methods of military train- 
ing in the light of the experi- 
ence we had gained in the 
war. It was agreed on all 
sides that of all our troops 
the Cavalry stood most in 
need of a complete revolution 
in its ideas and training; and 
nothing was considered to have 
been more conclusively proved 
by the war than the necessity 
for training our Cavalry to 
depend on the rifle rather 
than on the sword and lance. 
It had become necessary, in 
the course of the war, to 
discard the lance altogether, 
and to issue rifles to our 
Cavalry, as it was found to 
be impossible for them to 
carry out their duties in the 
field by any other means. 
The opportunities for using 
the steel were so few, and its 
employment demanded a com- 
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bination of circumstances so 
rarely to be found in modern 
war, that it was decided that 
under our new scheme of 
training the Cavalry soldier 
was to be taught that his 
rifle was his first and most 
trustworthy weapon, and that 
the sword was to occupy a 
lower place; while the lance 
was to be done away with 
altogether. 

The Cavalry Manual of 
Training of 1904 was the 
outcome of this consensus 
of opinion. In his famous 
preface to that work, Lord 
Roberts calls upon our Cavalry 
soldiers to realise the im- 
mense and almost unexplored 
field for usefulness and dis- 
tinction which the true and in- 
telligent combination of horse 
and rifle offers to them. 
Throughout the Manual the 
whole scheme of training was 
based on this combined use of 
mobility and fire, and a study 
of the book leaves no doubt 
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in one’s mind as to the stamp 
‘of Cavalry soldier its training 
was intended to evolve. 
Within three years that ideal 
had been abandoned, and those 
responsible for the training of 
our troops unmistakably, de- 
liberately, and with evident 
intention, reverted in their 
Training Manual of 1907— 
the book now in use in our 
Cavalry regiments —to the 
methods and ideals which the 
war in South Africa was sup- 
posed to have discredited be- 
yond hope of re-establishment. 
The explanation of, and rea- 
sons for, this whole - hearted 
reversion to old beliefs and 
abandoned methods have never 
been made clear. The Man- 
churian war had intervened, 
but it had contained no start- 
ling illustrations of the efficacy 
of shock as opposed to fire 
tactics. No masses of inde- 
pendent cavalry had, through 
the instrumentality of lance 
and sword, destroyed the op- 
posing cavalry, and thereby 
laid bare the plans and dis- 
positions of the enemy’s main 
armies. In no case did Cavalry 
intervene in any battle of all 
arms, and by means of the 
charge effect momentous re- 
sults. What successes the 


CavaLry TRAINING, 1904. 


“Cavalry must now be considered 
not only the eyes of an army, and the 
arm by which a demoralised enemy 
can best be destroyed, but, equipped 
with the new short rifle, it will take 
a part in war which it never has been 
able to take, or indeed expected to 
take, in the past.”—( Preface.) 

“ But what does the development of 
rifle-fire consequent on the introduc- 
tion of the long range, low trajectory 
magazine-rifle lo, It means that, 
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Russian and Japanese cavalries 
could claim were gained in 
fire fight, and not with the 
cold steel. The reason, then, 
for the change in our beliefs 
as to the proper lines on 
which to train our Cavalry 
was not that we had received 
any striking proofs in war of 
the falseness of our deductions 
from our experiences in South 
Africa, but can probably be 
traced to the fact that the 
men who had risen to author. 
ity between 1904 and 1907 
had either changed their opin- 
ions or had never believed in 
the lessons of the Boer War. 

As many people may have 
no notion of how complete 
this volte-face has really been, 
and how unmistakably the 
rifle has been dethroned in 
our Cavalry training in fa- 
vour of shock, I propose, by 
means of parallel quotations 
from the Manuals of 1904 
and 1907, to show the extent 
and thoroughness of the change 
that has come over the spirit 
of our training; and to illus- 
trate my contention, which is 
that the Cavalry soldier is 
now being taught to rely on 
his sword and lance — which 
latter has been reintroduced— 
and to distrust his rifle. 


CavaLry TRAINING, 1907. 


“Tt must be accepted as a principle 
that the rifle, effective as it is, cannot 
replace the effect produced by the 
mage of the horse, the magnetism of 
the charge, and the terror of cold 
steel.” (C. T., p. 187.) 

“The strategic service of recon- 
naissance must therefore be expected 
to culminate in a tactical collision, in 
which success will depend on the 
assumption of a vigorous mounted 
offensive in co-operation with the 
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instead of the fire-arm being an 
adjunct of the sword, the sword must 
henceforth be an adjunct of the rifle ; 
and cavalry soldiers must become 
expert rifle-shots, and be constantly 
trained to act dismounted.”—(Pre- 


face.) 


“Good cavalry is never idle. It 
must not sit down and wait for 
opportunities to come to it; it must 
ever look out for opportunities for 
itself. When occasion arises for 
acting on foot the cavalry should, 
by its intelligence, quickness, and 
straight shooting, be able to beat 
infantry at their own game.”—-(C. T., 
1904, p. 202.) 

‘‘Even if the modern rifle has 
limited the opportunities for a suc- 
cessful charge, now that our cavalry 
will also be armed with the best 
rifle, they possess a weapon and a 
capacity for complete independence 
which they have never previously 
possessed.”—(C. T., 1904, p. 176.) 


These quotations place it 
beyond doubt that the authors 
of the two Manuals differ 
fundamentally in their concep- 
tion of the true lines on which 
Cavalry ought to be trained ; 
and that the Cavalry soldier 
which the Manual of 1904 
sought to produce belongs to a 
totally different type to that 
which the later book aims at 
creating. 

It is impossible to overstate 
the importance of the point at 
issue. As the Manual of 1907 
very rightly says — “ Experi- 
ence shows that a body of 
Cavalry is really only capable 
of executing in war what it 
has practised in peace.” If 
our men are taught in peace 
to trust in shock and steel, and 
to distrust the rifle, they will 
attempt in war to work on 
these lines; and their dis- 
mounted work will be hesitat- 
ing, unenterprising, and feeble 
in both conception and execu- 
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guns. On such occasions dismounted 
work will have but negative results.” 
—(C. T., p. 193.) 

“A protracted fire fight is unsuited 
to cavalry.”—(C. T., p. 213.) 

“As it may be beyond the power 
of cavalry to achieve success in such 
operations, squadrons must be able to 
attack on foot, when the situation im- 
peratively demands it.”—(C. T., p. 
187.) 

‘The side, too, which is numeri- 
cally weaker may be driven to dis- 
mounted tactics in order to economise 
its force in one part of the field while 
it acts with energy” (2.e., mounted) 
“at the decisive moment on the main 
line of operations.”—(C. T., p. 187.) 

‘* Every cavalry soldier must there- 
fore be trained .. . to be efficient 
with the sword or lance, and to sup- 
plement these with the rifle when the 
situation is favourable to its use.”— 
(C. T., p. 189.) 


tion. The converse is of course 
the case, and men trained 
primarily to depend on fire 
tactics will lose their skill in 
shock; and the whole case 
resolves itself into the question 
of whether the horse and the 
rifle, or the horse and cold 
steel, makes the better com- 
bination in carrying out the 
duties in the field which our 
Cavalry will be called upon to 
perform in that great war for 
the existence of the Empire for 
which all our forces are theo- 
retically being trained. 

I need hardly say that we 
must assume absolute equal- 
ity in all respects other than 
armament. There is no reason 
why the soldier belonging to 
the horse and rifle type should 
not be every whit as enter- 
prising, as dashing, and as good 
a horse-master, as the soldier 
trained to shock. The Ameri- 
can War has proved this. No 
one has ventured to deny dash, 
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enterprise, and spirit to the 
troopers led by Stuart and 
Sheridan and trained on 
these lines. It has been 
argued (by Col. F. N. Maude 
in ‘Cavalry: Its Past and 
Future’) that Cavalry, to be- 
come efficient with the rifle, 
would have to spend so much 
time on the rifle-range that 
they would have no time to 
learn their mounted duties. 
Our Cavalry of to-day, trained 
on our present lines, are better 
shots, and handle their rifles 
better, than the infantry: they 
are now the best shooting arm 
of the best shooting army in 
the world. The question which 
remains to be decided is 
whether the time now ex- 
pended on shock and fire tactics 
respectively in our Cavalry is 
proportionate to the value of 
each branch of training: and 
whether we are really teaching 
our officers and men to “hold 
the balance correctly between 
fire power and shock action.” 
(C. T., p. 187.) 

The rival teachers, and in- 
deed all military writers and 
thinkers, are agreed on two 
points—namely, in the belief 
that the mounted arm ought 
to take a very prominent place 
in future wars; and in their 
acceptance of the broad rules 
which govern the strategical 
employment of Cavalry apart 
from armament. 

The work which cavalry 
may be called upon to perform 
may be divided under two main 
headings :— 

(1) Detached duties—.e., Re- 
connaissance and Pro- 
tection by independent 
Cavalry. 


(2) The tactical employment 
of cavalry on the battle- 
field in conjunction with 
other arms, 


Detached Duties. 


“The great and most important 
principles guiding the employment 
of cavalry in war are the obtaining 
of information of the enemy, the pro- 
viding of security for its own army, 
and the prevention of the enemy 
learning its dispositions and move- 
ments. In the successful perform- 
ance of these duties, cavalry must 
seek for their real usefulness and 
their highest honours.”—(C. T., 1904, 
p. 199.) 


Let us examine our Training 
Manual of to-day, and see how 
our Cavalry is being trained to 
carry out these great duties of 
Reconnaissance and Protection. 
In chap. vii., sect. 144, we find 
the strategical réle of inde- 
pendent Cavalry laid down as 
follows :— 


“From the outset of a campaign 
the first consideration of every com- 
mander must always be to obtain 
accurate information as to the dis- 
positions and strength of the hostile 
army. He will then be able to dis- 
pose of his own force in such a man- 
ner as to operate with the best 
chance of ultimate success. To ob- 
tain such information must be the 
initial duty of the independent or 
strategical cavalry, which will push 
into the zone separating the two 
armies in the direction in which it 
is desired to reconnoitre. In this 
area the hostile cavalry will usually 
be operating ; and until it has been 
disposed of, the independent cavalry 
will find it impossible to obtain full 
information regarding the enemy’s 
main columns, . . . The strategic 
service of reconnaissance must there- 
fore be expected to culminate in a 
tactical collision in which success will 
depend on the assumption of a vigor- 
ous mounted offensive in co-opera- 
tion with the guns. On such occa- 
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sions dismounted action will at best 
have but a negative result. To 
check the hostile cavalry is not 
sufficient ; it must be defeated and 
weakened, morally and actually, as 
much as possible. . . . The first duty 
of the independent cavalry will there- 
fore usually be to obtain a victory 
over the hostile cavalry which may 
be in the zone in which it is re- 
quired to operate. It will thus gain 
freedom to carry out its ultimate réle 
of reconnaissance. Its next duty will 
be to break through the line of hostile 
covering troops and discover the 
whereabouts of the enemy’s principal 
columns, and the direction of their 
march, For this, concentration of 
Sorce is essential.” 


Here we find a certain set 
of conditions postulated, and 
throughout the book this same 
picture of two masses of op- 
posing Cavalry, operating 
against one another in the 
open, and employing shock 
tactics, is presented to us wher- 
ever it is sought to teach our 
soldiers their reconnaissance 
work. It strikes one as being 
dangerous, in a Training 
Manual, to build your scheme 
of education on any set con- 
ditions, as the absence of these 
conditions in war may knock 
the bottom out of the whole 
fabric; and we must remember 
that our men “will only really 
be capable of executing in war 
what they have practised in 
peace.” One is tempted to 
suspect that as this meeting of 
two large bodies of independent 
Cavalry, free from fear of in- 
terruption and interference by 
infantry, presents the only 
really inspiring and plausible 
opportunity for shock tactics, 
it has been dwelt upon and 
unduly elaborated in order to 
impress on Cavalry soldiers the 
value of shock, In real war 
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this particular set of circum- 
stances could hardly be ex- 
pected to occur with any 
frequency. It presupposes a 
suitable terrain: it assumes 
that both sides play the same 
game, and seek to obtain in- 
formation by the same means: 
and it assumes equality in 
numbers, as nowhere is rea- 
sonable equality in this respect 
more essential than in Cavalry 
shock tactics. 

The strategical independent 
Cavalry is only a reconnoitring 
detachment on a large scale 
sent out from the main army 
to gain information. That is 
its real object. Under the 
teaching of our Manual, Cav- 
alry leaders are taught to 
believe that they should seek 
out the enemy’s Cavalry, and 
fight it—though defeat involves 
not only failure to obtain the 
information they have been 
sent out to gain, but may also 
involve the crippling of the 
mounted arm for the rest of 
the campaign. Only numerical 
superiority and the certainty 
of victory could justify them 
in acting on these lines, and 
this is nowhere at all implied 
in the Manual. Reconnaissance, 
except under the conditions 
presented by this unconvincing 
picture, is hardly taught at all, 
though its importance to Cav- 
alry can hardly be overrated. 
As a rule, success in reconnais- 
sance depends on the intelli- 
gent use of the rifle, but the 
student of our Training Manual 
would never guess this, and is 
probably not intended to be- 
lieve it. I will illustrate by a 


very simple exampie what I 
mean when I say that the rifle 
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is the scout’s first weapon. A 
mounted scout is sent to the 
top of a ridge to see if there are 
any signs of the enemy on the 
other side. He is armed with 
& sword, and taught to rely 
on it. On the ridge is one 
of the enemy’s scouts armed 
with a rifle, and taught to 
use it. The swordsman will 
fail to carry out his mission, 
and if he escapes with his life 
he will realise that he has to 
work at such a disadvantage 
that he will be tempted to show 
hesitation about scouting ener- 
getically for the future. Re- 
verse the position and arm the 
man who has to climb the ridge 
with a rifle and the other 
with a sword, and the former 
will accomplish his mission, 
while the latter is powerless 
to stop him. If you put ten 
men or a hundred men to 
undertake a similar task, the 
result is the same—the side 
using rifles must win. At 
what stage in the multiplica- 
tion of the numbers involved 
does the pendulum swing to 
the other side? It never does 
so swing at all: the advantage 
must always remain with the 
rifleman. The result of ex- 
periences such as that quoted 
above is fatal to the men armed 
with the inferior weapon: they 
lose faith in their weapons, 
they lose faith in their teachers 
—1i.e., their officers,—and they 
lose faith in themselves. You 
may ask your men, when high 
occasion demands, to attempt 
“apparent impossibilities,” but 
you cannot ask them to be 
attempting impossibilities all 
the time; and if the men begin 
to realise that saner training 


and sounder armaments would 
have placed them on fairer 
terms with the enemy, they 
will blame their officers, and re- 
fuse to attempt impossibilities 
at all, Reconnaissance in any 
war consists normally, not in 
the meeting of masses in shock, 
but in the work of detachments 
trying to gain information ; 
and to gain information these 
detachments must fight. The 
fighting will be done by troops, 
squadrons, regiments, or bri- 
gades, but they will have to 
fight, and they must fight any 
one who lives to stop them, 
cavalry or infantry. What 
applies in our case of the single 
scout applies to any force en- 
gaged in this kind of work; 
they must fight, and the man 
trained to rely on the sword 
has no chance against the man 
skilled with the rifle. For this 
class of work in war men and 
officers must be trained to fight 
on foot, and to fight as well as 
infantry. The fact that they 
have horses, and are thus em- 
powered to utilise surprise and 
rapid concentration, should 
give them an enormous ad- 
vantage, and should enable 
them to fight infantry on 
favourable terms. 

The Training Manual, of 
course, does lay down some 
instructions for dismounted 
work, but they are vague, un- 
convincing, and half-hearted. 
The work is to be undertaken 
“when the situation impera- 
tively demands it”: even then 
it is likely to have “negative 
results.” We are told that “a 
protracted fire-fight is unsuited 
to Cavalry,” and that the side 
which is numerically weaker 
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“may be driven to dismounted 
tactics.” The whole spirit of 
the teaching inspires distrust 
in work with the rifle, and 
never advocates it whole-heart- 
edly. We cannot expect that 
men trained in the spirit of 
this Manual can ever realise 
that in reconnaissance the rifle 
is the master of the steel, or to 
hope that our officers will edu- 
cate their men to believe that 
it is so, or will train them in 
the intelligent combination of 
horse and rifle that will alone 
give success, 

When we turn to the other 
main division of detached 
duties, namely, the “Service 
of Protection,” we are faced 
with the same failure to “hold 
the balance correctly between 
fire power and shock action.” 
Our example of the two 
scouts illustrates the fact 
that, whether in attack or 
defence, the weapon that kills 
at 2000 yards is superior to 
the weapon that kills at two: 
and in this work of protection, 
which consists of so disposing 
the troops that the enemy, 
endeavouring to gain informa- 
tion, cannot get through your 
screen, it stands to reason that 
the correct weapon must be the 
rifle. 

The following extracts from 
the Manual show the spirit in 
which our officers are being 
taught to regard this duty :— 


“Service of Protection.—In the in- 
itial stages of the campaign the réle 
of the protective cavalry will prim- 
arily be defensive; but as the op- 
posing armies get into tactical touch, 
it may be necessary for it to con- 
centrate, either wholly or partially, 
and drive back bodies of the oppos- 
ing cavalry, in order to discharge its 
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duties of protection or to clear up 
the tactical situation. This phase 
(in which the independent cavalry 
may co-operate) will, in the event 
of the enemy’s cavalry being still 
undefeated, culminate in a cavalry 
combat, and success, as in the case of 
the strategical reconnaissance, will 
only be attained by timely concentra- 
tion of force and the assumption of a 
vigorous offensive.”—(C. T., p. 194.) 


And again :— 


“Strategical reconnaissance cannot 
alone suffice to ensure protection to 
an army. ‘This duty is therefore in- 
trusted to the protective cavalry, 
which will usually be supported by 
Horse Artillery, and, 5 neces- 
sary, by mounted infantry or in- 
fantry in vehicles.” 


It will be here observed that 
though our Cavalry are not 
actively discouraged from using 
their rifles, ne attempt is made 
to emphasise the necessity for 
training the men fully and 
thoroughly in dismounted work 
for these screening duties, and 
they are taught that, as this 
phase is likely to end in a 
“Cavalry combat,” they are 
to be ready to concentrate 
at any moment and “assume 
@ vigorous offensive” (obvi- 
ously mounted). This concen- 
tration entails the creation of 
gaps in the protective screen ; 
but we presume that the 
mounted infantry and “in- 
fantry mounted in vehicles” 
will attend to that, and will 
carry out the real duties of 
protection while the Cavalry 
enjoys a rough - and - tumble 
with its Cavalry opponents. 

Just as the portions of the 
Manual devoted to reconnais- 
sance teach our officers and 
men that, though nominally 
out to gain information, their 
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real object is a Cavalry com- 
bat on a large scale; so, in 
dealing with protective service, 
it teaches them to abandon 
their ostensible object if an 
opportunity for a charge pre- 
sents itself. Can we hope that 
an arm trained in this spirit 
will ever properly appreciate or 
master those essential branches 
of their work? Everything is 
subordinated and to be sacri- 
ficed to shock. 

As a matter of actual fact, 
the time devoted to mounted 
training in our squadrons and 
regiments in peace-time is far 
in excess of that given to dis- 
mounted fire tactics. And 
naturally so. The former 
means riding across country, 
galloping, scouting, and charg- 
ing; the latter means “running 
about on your flat feet.” Which 
class of work is likely to at- 
tract the young British officer 
in charge of the training of 
our squadrons? Not only this: 
shock tactics are easier to 
teach and much more satis- 
fying. In dismounted work it 
is most difficult to bring home 
to your pupils the results of 
your teaching, as the absence 
of bullets makes all peace- 
time fire tactics inconclusive. 
In shock tactics the whole 
business, except the actual im- 
pact, can be practised and the 
results of the teaching made 
clear. Now that our officers 
are being encouraged to in- 
dulge their own taste for 
mounted work, and are taught 
to believe that in doing so 
they are fostering the “Cavalry 
spirit” in their men, what 
hope is there that dismounted 
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work and fire tactics will 
receive adequate attention? 
What will happen to troops 
trained on these lines when 
they go to war? The inde- 
pendent Cavalry will endeav- 
our to put into practice what 
it has learned in peace. Lead- 
ers and men will expect to 
meet opportunities for Cavalry 
combats, and the commanders 
will either keep their men 
concentrated, or so dispersed 
as to be ready for concentra- 
tion, with a view to shock. 
Unless the Cavalry on both 
sides happen to be nearly 
equal in numbers, unless both 
adopt the same tactics, and 
unless the terrain lends itself 
to this form of fighting, those 
combats will not occur. They 


will attempt to reconnoitre on 
the lines and in the spirit of 
the Manual, and they will find 
that they are held up by dis- 


tant fire and by an invis- 
ible enemy of whose strength 
and dispositions they can see 
nothing from horseback. Only 
by attacking the enemy on 
foot, by working up to him 
just as infantry do, can they 
hope to gain any information 
at all. This they will not 
have been trained to do; and 
they will either have to learn 
the game in the face of the 
enemy, as we did in South 
Africa, or they will do noth- 
ing. The feebleness and par- 
alysis that have characterised 
so much of the Cavalry work 
of the past fifty years will 
be upon them, and they will 
again be written down as 
having failed the army at 
time of need. 
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Cavalry on the Battlefield in 
conjunction with other arms. 


Let us now examine the lines 
on which our Cavalry is being 
trained to take its share in 
the battle proper in aid of the 
other arms. It is dealt with 
in sections 156-160 of the 
Training Manual. Again it is 
presented to us in rather the 
form of a set piece. “When 
the preparation for the en- 
gagement has developed, and 
infantry masses move up to 
the attack,” the independent 
and protective Cavalry should 
be “concentrated in some posi- 
tion of readiness near the force 
with which it is working” 
(C. T., p. 225). In selecting 
these positions it is essential to 
study the configuration of the 
ground and its “Cavalry cap- 
acity” (ze, its suitability for 
shock), “As a general rule, 
the most favourable position 
for Cavalry will usually be for- 
ward, and to a flank of the 
main line of battle,” but “it 
must secure to each unit space 
for deployment and room to 
mancuvre: the units them- 
selves should be grouped with 
sufficient intervals for deploy- 
ment.” In other words, the 
Cavalry should be concentrated 
in a flank ready for a charge 
should an opportunity present 
itself. The sections go on to 
note the factors which ought 
to be taken into consideration 
by the Cavalry commander be- 
fore committing his command 
to the charge for which it has 
been concentrated and re- 
served. These factors are so 
numerous, so involved, and so 
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contradictory, that one won- 
ders how this problem, which 
our Cavalry commanders will 
have to solve in the stress and 
excitement of a battle, is to be 
reconciled with the dictum laid 
down elsewhere in the book, 
declaring that “in war what 
is simple achieves success.” 
Should the Cavalry commander 
decide that circumstances do 
not justify a charge, or that 
should “the losses likely to be 
incurred be in no reasonable 
proportion to the possible re- 
sults,” he “must look for his 
chance elsewhere or wait for a 
more favourable opportunity.” 

Can we make no better use 
of our Cavalry, our most mobile 
and most hard-hitting arm, 
than to bottle it up under 
cover throughout the battle, on 
the off-chance that, favoured 
by a striking combination of 
suitable conditions, it may 
achieve a charge? What has 
History got to say on the 
point? The French Cavalry in 
1870 were concentrated and 
reserved for shock tactics on 
the day of battle just in this 
way, and they failed notori- 
ously to influence the course of 
the war. At Woerth they 
were used exactly on these 
lines, and kept concealed in 
masses waiting for their 
chance. When the opportun- 
ity, or rather the order to 
charge, did come, the ground, 
instead of being suitable, 
proved to be hopeless; but we 
cannot so arrange it that at 
the moment when all the other 
factors which justify a charge 
are present, the enemy will be 
in suitable “cavalry country.” 
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Presumably the French Cavalry 
commander should, as our 
Training Manual _ suggests, 
have “looked for his chance 
elsewhere or waited for a more 
favourable opportunity.” The 
occasion forbade his doing 
either: he was ordered to 
charge, and suffered the dis- 
aster that has only too fre- 
quently been associated with 
shock. 

In the American Civil War 
the Cavalry, trained to the use 
of horse and rifle, were busy 
all through the battle, helping 
their side to win. Compare 
the work done by Sheridan’s 
Cavalry in the last year of 
the War with that of the 
French and German Cavalries 
in 1870, and consider which 
most truly fulfilled the real 
réle of Cavalry, which is “ not 
to win great battles of itself, 
but to enable the main army 
to win battles.” 

In the course of this article 
I have endeavoured to show 
that the authors of our Cavalry 
Training Manual of to-day 
seek to teach our Cavalry 
leaders and men to expect 
shock, to study shock, and to 
trust shock both in detached 
duties and in battle; and that 
in doing so they have aban- 
doned the beliefs forced upon 
us by our own war in South 
Africa, and reverted to the 
beliefs and teaching that were 
in force before the War. The 
point at issue is, not whether 
a Cavalry charge can or cannot 
be effective upon occasion; it 
is whether, in modern war, the 
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combination of horse and steel 
or of horse and rifle will enable 
our Cavalry to most effectively 
assist our armies. I think we 
may fairly select the German 
and French Cavalries of 1870 
as typical of horse and steel, 
and the Americans of 1862- 
65, and the Boers of 1899-1902, 
as typical of horse and rifle. 
Both the German and French 
Cavalries were well trained, 
dashing, and enterprising, and 
both were chiefly or entirely 
dependent on shock. In the 
course of the war in 1870 
the French Cavalry sacrificed 
themselves with the utmost 
gallantry, but failed to in- 
fluence the course of the war 
at all. The Germans were 
more successful, but not strik- 
ingly so. Von Moltke found 
grave fault with them, and 
accused them of “timidity”; 
while Colonel Henderson, who 
studied war perhaps more 
deeply than any Englishman 
of his generation, says of 
them that they only owed 
their successes in reconnais- 
sance to the supineness of the 
enemy, and expresses his be- 
lief that “a strong body of 
mounted riflemen of the same 
type as the Boers, or better 
still, of Sheridan or Stuart’s 
Cavalry, would have held the 
German horsemen at bay from 
the first moment they crossed 
the frontier.”! He also tells 
us that “a few franc-tireurs, 
armed with the chassepdt, 
were enough to paralyse a 
whole” (German Cavalry) 
“brigade.”? These are the 
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best examples we can produce 
of foreign Cavalry trained to 
shock, who have fought under 
anything like modern con- 
ditions, and they cannot be 
described as encouraging ex- 
amples for our imitation. The 
inability of shock - trained 
Cavalry to attain success was 
further illustrated by the 
failure of our own Cavalry in 
South Africa, who were well 
trained, well led, and efficient ac- 
cording to European standards. 
As soon as they discarded the 
steel and were armed with 
rifles they did splendid work, 
which shows that it was the 
training and armament and 
not the personnel that was 
at fault. 

When we turn to examine 
the work done by troops trained 
to combine the horse and the 
rifle, we find that, in the only 
two authenticated cases (apart 
from the case of our own men 
in South Africa) in which this 
combination has been used 
on a large scale, it met with 
undeniable success. In no 
war in modern history has 
the Cavalry so directly influ- 
enced the course of the cam- 
paign as the Cavalry did in 
the American war of secession. 
It really did “enable the main 
armies to win battles.” No 
one can read the story of 
Sheridan’s campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley and in 
pursuit of Lee’s army in the 
last phase of the war, without 
realising that here indeed was 
Cavalry put to its true use. 
But with these men, though 
able and willing to use the 
steel upon occasion, the rifle 
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was always first; it was the 
weapon on which they depended 
for most of their work; and 
they were, thanks to their 
appreciation of its power, 
always ready to attack or defy 
infantry on foot, or to take 
their place in the firing- 
line, shoulder to shoulder 
with their infantry comrades. 
In their power to fight in any 
country, and against any arm, 
in their virile and enterprising 
reconnaissance, and in their 
admirable performance of the 
duties of protection, these 
American troopers stand out 
alone as the only Cavalry of 
modern times who achieved 
decisive results for their armies, 
and whose example and teach- 
ing would appear worthy of 
imitation. 

And what of the Boers? We 
know—no one better —that 
they depended entirely on this 
combination of the rifle and 
the horse, fire- power and 
mobility; and their splendid 
resistance to our overwhelm- 
ing numbers and resources was 
due to this, and this alone. 
Luis Botha with 8000 men, 
and acting just as a Cavalry 
protective screen might at any 
time be called upon to act, held 
the line of the Tugela, a front 
of from 60 to 100 miles (much 
the same as was held by the 
French armies to resist the 
German invasion), from Nov- 
ember till March, against a 
force of all arms of nearly three 
times his numbers, and trained 
on the best European lines. 
And had Botha’s men been a 
properly constituted and pro- 
perly equipped mounted force, 
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they would have been infinitely 
more formidable, They were 
wretchedly mounted, they were 
notoriously lacking in dash and 
enterprise, and they were handi- 
capped with all sorts of private 
impediments, ox-drawn wheeled 
transport, unwieldy guns, and 
the most elementary training 
and discipline. Try to picture 
what a mounted screen of this 
kind could do if well horsed, 
well trained, dashingly led, 
served by a mobile transport, 
and aided by our own incom- 
parable Horse Artillery? Is 
there nothing in the picture so 
conjured up to stir the pulses, 
nothing which appeals to the 
“Cavalry spirit”? Surely no 
Cavalry commander could ask 
to be intrusted with a finer 
réle: but it could not be done 
with the lance and sword, nor 
by troops whose training in 
the use of the rifle had been 
neglected. 

General French, in his preface 
to Goldman’s translation of 
Bernhardi’s book, ‘Cavalry in 
Future Wars,’ states that the 
Russian Cavalry in the Man- 
churian war were trained on 
the lines advocated by me in 
this article. I deny this, as, 
had they been so trained, they 
would not have been held up 
and baffled, as Mischenko’s men 
were held up and baffled, on 
their famous independent Cav- 
alry raid on Ying- Kou, by 
every insignificant body of 
infantry who came in their 
way. We want to train our 
Cavalry to fight infantry and 
to do what Wilson and his 
14,000 cavalry did in March 


1865 when he raided through 
Alabama and Georgia. 


“He was opposed by General 
Forrest with 10,000 cavalry, and 
the important towns were garrisoned 
by infantry. He marched in thirty 
days nearly 600 miles, captured three 
important cities, two of which were 
protected by very strong entrench- 
ments—which were stormed,—and 
garrisoned, one of them with 7000 
and another with 2700 men; he 
crossed six large rivers, fought five 
battles, destroyed railroads, iron 
foundries, and factories, and captured 
6000 prisoners and 156 guns. In this 
campaign the cavalry, armed with 
Spencer repeating carbines, acted 
mostly as mounted infantry.”! 


That is what I advocate our 
Cavalry being trained to do. 

It is the fashion of the day 
to decry the lessons of the 
Boer War, especially in 
respect to this matter of 
Cavalry armament. The war 
is said to have been “ab- 
normal,” and no doubt it was 
an abnormal war from our 
point of view. We ran up 
against a class of fighting for 
which our troops had had no 
training; and until we took 
a leaf out of our adversary’s 
book and fought him with his 
own weapons—the horse and 
rifle—we failed. But though 
we had to encounter the ab- 
normal, the Boers had to fight 
against a perfectly normal 
army, trained, and very well 
trained, on normal lines, and 
in the manner common to all 
European armies. What lesson 
does this contain for us? We 
are training our troops With a 
view to their meeting just such 
a normal army as ours was, 
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trained as we were trained. If 
the Boers, thanks solely to 
their fire tactics and mobility, 
scored such striking successes 
against us, would it not be only 
common wisdom for us to adopt 
these tactics in our next normal 
war, and leave our enemies to 
be baffled and paralysed by the 
disconcerting and “abnormal ” 
tactics to which they will find 
themselves opposed? It was 
this combination of horse and 
rifle that served the Boers so 
well against our superior 
numbers; and as, in any 
European war, we are almost 
certain to be in numerical in- 
feriority, the lesson is essenti- 
ally one that we should take to 
heart. 

It cannot be disputed that 
since the introduction of the 
modern rifle, in those wars in 
which the Cavalry has been 
trained to shock, the arm has 
failed to materially influence 
the result or to add to its 
reputation. In the two wars 
in which the combination of 
the horse and rifle has governed 
mounted action, the opposite 
has been the case. It is 
strange how blind we have 
been to the possibilities and 
power latent in this new 
weapon, the efficacy of which 
was brought to light by the 
Americans and emphasised by 
the Boers. And we must re- 
member that it succeeded as it 
did though employed without 
knowledge, training, or ap- 
preciation, What it might 
achieve in the hands of well- 
mounted, well-trained, and 
dashing Cavalry, it strains the 
imagination to picture. The 
Americans used it in the days 
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when the power of the rifle was 
comparatively insignificant, and 
every advance of rifle power 
adds to the possibilities that lie 
dormant in its combination 
with the horse. They came 
upon it by chance: like Topsy, 
“it just growed.” They had 
no Cavalry, so they improvised 
some; and as the men could 
not be trained to shock in the 
time, they were given rifles and 
told to do their best. The 
result was that no modern 
commander has ever been 
served by his Cavalry as Lee 
was by Stuart’s men in his long 
struggle in Virginia, and as the 
Federal leaders were served 
when their Cavalry had also 
learned the secret of its true 
employment. The Boers em- 
ployed it, not because they 
understood or appreciated it, 
but solely through the accident 
of their surroundings, and of 
the conditions pertaining to 
their life on the veldt. In all 
other respects they were almost 
contemptible; in training, dis- 
cipline, enterprise, and courage 
they were either hopelessly in- 
ferior to us or barely our 
equals; and, thanks to this one 
weapon, which came by chance 
into their hands, they strained 
our empire to its utmost. 

And the lesson has been lost 
on us, though we paid two 
hundred million to acquire it, 
and it would have been cheap 
at the price if we had appre- 
ciated it. When the Ameri- 
cans invented it and showed 
its possibilities, we were blind ; 
when Henderson, our greatest 
soldier thinker, preached it to 
us, we were deaf; when the 
Boers crammed it down our 
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throats, we saw wisdom for a 
moment and then rejected it 
and forgot it. We have dis- 
carded the lesson which might 
have meant our salvation,— 
which was our own by right 
of purchase in blood and 
treasure. It would have come 
easy to us, because it suits our 
natural bent; our colonial ir- 
regulars would have readily 
grasped it—they are half-way 
there already—if our regular 
Cavalry had given the lead 
and indicated the true lines of 
training; and our whole im- 
perial mounted forces could 
have worked in unison, giving 
us the numbers and the homo- 
geneity we so sadly need. Its 
possibilities are beyond con- 
ception. Sir G. Chesney, 
speaking of the American 
Cavalry, says: ‘30,000 such 


horsemen would, if handled 
boldly, cripple and confound 
an opposing army of 300,000,” 
and our experience in South 
Africa points the same moral. 
Lord Roberts, our most ex- 
perienced and most successful 
soldier, has, again and again, 
preached the great truth, but 
we will not believe him in spite 
of all his deep sagacity and 
knowledge of war. This is no 
mere academic question to be 
discussed by Cavalry soldiers: 
it is a question of broad im- 
perial military policy for the 
new General Staff to decide. 
Are we going to let the lesson 
slip away from us, and content 
ourselves with tamely imitating 
our “potential enemies” in 
their blind adherence to a dis- 
credited faith and an obsolete 
arm ? DUFFADAR. 
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DALTON OF 


THE winter day was cold 
and clear. The wind, a biting 
blast from the north, with the 
free sweep of over two hundred 
miles of open water behind 
it, had raised great white- 
capped waves, which dashed 
madly over the newly con- 
structed breakwater. Inside 
the haven of safety anchored 
vessels tossed restlessly, while 
the craft tied up to the piers 
grated and ground against the 
bulkheads to the accompani- 
ment of the sound of fast- 
splintering fenders. Few there 
were who exposed themselves 
to the hurtling force and biting 
cold of the gale; it was the 
greatest “blow” ever known 
upon the Lakes. At six o’clock 
the night before the weather 
had been thick and “muggy,” 
but quiet, with what little wind 
there was at south; by seven 
o'clock it had veered, first te 
north-west, then to north, and 
by eight o’clock it had reached 
a velocity of nearly sixty miles 
an hour. 

“A puff from the north,” 
said the experienced watermen 
who gathered in the bar-room 
of the tavern upon the lake 
front that evening to “talk it 
over.” ‘ A puff from the north 
— twill blow itself out by mid- 
night.” 

Upon this point all agreed 
save “Jimmy” Dalton, com- 
mander of the Chemical Com- 
pany’s tank barge, the Osiris, 
then lying at the Company 
Wharf, her tanks full of vitriol, 
ready to start out upon her 
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THE OSIRIS. 


long journey up the lake to 
Clairton, one hundred and fifty 
miles north. He puffed 
moodily upon his pipe and 
said nothing. 
Dalton had sailed aboard 
the Osiris more years than he 
or most of the men present 
cared to remember. He had 
followed the sea as a young 
man, and when, some forty-odd 
years before, he had landed in 
the “States,” he had drifted 
west to “see the country.” 
An empty pocket-book had 
driven him to seek employ- 
ment at the Chemical Works, 
where his knowledge of ropes 
and knots made hima valuable 
man as a “rigger.” He liked 
the place, it was within sight 
of a body of water which re- 
sembled his beloved ocean, and 
so he stayed on and on, each 
year promising himself that it 
would be his last year ashore, 
but always finding himself still 
employed at the Works when 
the twelvemonth had rolled 
around. Then the Osiris was 
launched, and he had applied 
for a position as her com- 
mander, and it had been given 
tohim. In all the years which 
had passed since his appoint- 
ment he had never missed a 
trip. Captain and barge had 
grown old together; the Com- 
pany had added new barges to 
its fleet; most of them had 
gone to the “marine grave- 
yard ” or had been lost on the 
lakes; but the old Osiris still 
held on, where newer, larger, 
and stronger barges failed. 
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Dalton had married soon 
after he obtained command of 
the Osiris: Jeanie Downs, the 
daughter of one of the acid- 
makers at the Works, had been 
the bride. The young couple 
travelled together upon the 
Osiris, and life seemed very 
fair to them. Their happiness 
was but short-lived. Less than 
a year after they were married 
Jeanie stayed ashore while 
Dalton made a trip up the 
lake: when he returned, those 
with whom he had left her met 
him at the wharf, where, with 
white drawn faces and bated 
breath, they told him that at 
the house there awaited his 
coming something which had 
once been his wife—and a 
little daughter. The child had 
lived. 

Dalton’s grief had been 
silent but terrible to witness. 
After the funeral he made 
arrangements with the good 
people of the house to care 
for the child. The next trip 
of the Osiris found him at his 
post. 

As the years passed by life 
held but two things of interest 
to Dalton—his barge and the 
child. As she grew older he 
took her with him upon the 
boat. A saving man, he spent 
money like water upon her; 
she wanted for nothing that 
his hard-earned wages could 
provide for her. 

At last she married; the 
captain of another of the 
Company’s barges was the 
bridegroom ; he had sailed long 
with Dalton as mate. Soon 
after his marriage he retired 
from the lakes and sought 
work ashore. Dalton often 
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visited their snug home, and 
delighted to have his grand- 
children climb upon his knees 
and pull at his grizzled beard 
and search his pockets for 
the goodies which he always 
brought them; but he never 
slept ashore. 

Now, at sixty-seven, he was 
tall—over six feet, — broad- 
shouldered and muscular, with 
a bronzed and weather-beaten 
face, which framed a pair of 
keen, piercing, grey eyes. He 
looked younger than his years, 
and, in a physical way, was a 
better man than many who 
were years younger than him- 
self. 

“‘ Ye’ve said nothin’, Dalton,” 
at last observed the waterman 
nearest to him. “ What think 
ye of the weather?” 

Dalton slowly removed the 
pipe from his mouth and for a 
moment stared, uncomprehend- 
ingly, at the speaker, who re- 
peated his question. 

“The weather?” he said at 
last,—“ the weather? The gale 
will last all night—mayhap ’til 
to-morrow noon, then ’twill fall 
flat—for a time; but we’ll have 
more of it, by to-morrow night, 
come supper-time ; more of it— 
and worse, mayhap.” 

There was a chorus of dis- 
sent: the men around him had 
faith in his judgment, but upon 
this point he stood alone in his 
belief. He listened patiently 
while they again advanced 
their opinions. 

“That’s all well enough for 
an ordinary storm,” he said, 
“but this isn’t an ordinary 
storm ; it’s a gale of wind, out 
of a clear sky. I’ve been 
through one like it. “Twas 
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just after I got the Osiris, and 
I nearly lost her—and myself 
with her. We were out on the 
lake, maybe fifty miles from 
here. It came on just like this, 
and it blew for hours. The 
tug and the tow—there were 
three barges on — weathered 
the first blow. But the second 
—man alive!—the tug held us 
up to wind’ard as long as she 
could; but at last she had to 
give in. The Osiris was the 
barge next toher. I stood in 
the bow and Archie Campbell 
was at the wheel—poor Archie, 
he’s been dead these thirty 
years agone; they gave him a 
barge the next winter, and the 
ice finished her and her crew 
before the end of the season. 
I stood in the bow and saw 
one of the deckhands aboard 
the tug cut the hawser; they 
had given up the fight and 
meant to run forit. Isaw the 
tug’s head come around, as 
they tried to get her before the 
wind, but she never got around. 
She turned broadside on to the 
rollers, then a great ‘lipper’ 
of a@ wave came along and 
swept right over her. She 
never came up; her yawl, filled 
with water, drifted past us, 
and that was all that we ever 
saw of her afterward. The 
other two barges parted their 
towlines and drifted away to 
leeward, and that was the last 
we ever saw of them, too. They 
were the Rameses and the 
Cleopatra, both new boats, not 
& year old.” 

He paused for a moment, 
lost in gloomy reflection, then 
he roused himself 

“Once you see a gale like 
that—and live through it— 
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you'll never forget it, nor the 
signs that go with it,” he said. 

“ And what did you do with 
the Osiris?” asked one of the 
younger among the crowd of 
listeners; most of the older 
men had heard the tale before. 
“How did you manage to 
weather the storm?” 

“We got sail on the Osiris 
and lay to; we drifted until the 
gale blew itself out, and for 
two days afterward, until we 
made port.” 

A few minutes later Dalton 
arose from his place by the 
fireside, and bidding the com- 
pany a cheery “good-night” 
started for the wharf. 

“The same—the very same,’ 
he muttered, as he strode along, 
leaning heavily forward to 
counterbalance the force of the 
gale; “but this time the old 
Osiris and I are in harbour, 
and ’tis well that we are; she’s 
not the barge she once was, 
nor am I the man.” 

He stepped aboard, looked 
carefully at the hawsers, altered 
one or two that seemed to be 
chafing, fumbled for a moment 
with the latch upon the cabin- 
door, then opened it and went 
below for the night, 

By noon of the next day the 
gale had apparently blown it- 
self out, the wind had settled 
down to a steady breeze from 
the north, and the waves, 
although still running high, 
were rapidly diminishing in 
force; they no longer broke 
over the breakwater, and inside 
of it the water was almost as 
motionless as on a still summer 
day. 

The tug Storm King, one of 
the largest and fastest of the 
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harbour tugs, drew slowly up 
alongside of the Osiris, and her 
captain hailed Dalton. 

“Hurry up, Dalton,” he 
called. “Cast off and we'll 
make fast to you. We've lost 
a lot of time already—eighteen 
hours of it—but I'll make some 
of that up after we get under 
way.” 

“Don’t be in a_ hurry, 
Graham,” replied Dalton 
slowly; “to my mind, we 
haven’t seen the last of this 
blow yet,—there’s more a- 
coming.” 

“More coming!” cried 
Graham. “Why, man, all the 
signs point to clear weather.” 

“To clear weather, but not 
to calm weather,” was Dalton’s 
reply. “The old Osiris is too 
weak to be trusted in a heavy 
seaway, such as we'll have in a 
few more hours.” 

“T have my orders to get 
under way as soon as possible. 
Got yours?” 

“Yes. But I’m going up to 
see the superintendent first.” 

A tall, angular figure, Dal- 
ton strode away up the wharf 
and through the yard to the 
office. Here he found Hallock, 
the superintendent. 

“T thought that you were 
away by this time, Dalton,” 
observed that gentleman rather 
sharply. ‘‘ That’s a rush order 
for the Kaska Company, and 
we are over eighteen hours be- 
hind withitnow. Ihave ordered 
Graham to drive the Storm 
King for all she is worth. 
Hasn’t he ‘ hooked-up’ yet?” 

“He’s alongside,” replied 
Dalton coldly. Few of the men 
liked Hallock, and least of all 
Dalton. Hallock’s manner to- 


ward his men was not such as 
to inspire kindly feelings to- 
ward him; he was inclined to 
be arrogant and dictatorial. 

“Alongside? Well, why 
aren’t you off, then? What 
can I do for you?” 

“Mr Hallock,” said Dalton 
steadily, “it’s no time to be 
going now. This gale——” 

“Ts over,” replied Hallock 
sharply. ‘“ There is no excuse 
for further delay.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but 
it isn’t over; we'll get more of 
it before night, and worse, 
mayhap. The old Osiris isn’t 
strong enough to stand it, if it 
comes on to blow again like it 
did last night. She needed 
repairs in the Fall, but she 
didn’t get ’em, and she’s weak.” 

The question of repairs to 
the Osiris was a sore one be- 
tween Dalton and Hallock. 
The former had asked for them, 
and the latter had refused to 
have them made. 

“She has run all right in 
some pretty stiff blows this 
winter,” observed Hallock 
acidly. 

“But no gales, sir. If you 
want to be sure cf delivering 
that vitriol, Mr Hallock, you'd 
better wait until this second 
‘Norther’ blows itself out. 
We'll get it up there in a jiffy, 
then.” 

“If you are afraid to take 
the Osiris out, Dalton, just 
say so,” observed Hallock, “and 
I’ll get someone else to do it.” 
To himself, he thought—“ The 
man is getting old, and we'll 
soon have to lay him aside.” 

Dalton’s face flushed redly, 
and his big, strong hands 
clenched the railing upon 
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which he leaned so hard that 
it creaked. For a full minute 
the two men stood looking each 
other in the eye. Hallock’s 
eyes finally fell before Dalton’s 
steady gaze. 

“Mr Hallock,” said Dalton 
at last, speaking slowly and 
sternly, ‘in forty odd years 
that I’ve spent at these Works, 
you're the first man to say that 
I’m a coward. I’m not one. 
What I’ve told you, I’ve told 
you for the Company’s good— 
and yours. I only thought it 
my duty to warn you. I went 
through one of these ‘Northers’ 
in the old Osiris years ago, and 
I know what they are and the 
danger that goes with them. 
If, after what I’ve told you, 
you still see fit to order me 
out, I’ll obey orders.” 

For a moment Hallock hesi- 
tated. But the idea of “ giving 
in” to a subordinate was in- 
tolerable to him. 

“You are to go, and at 
once,” he replied harshly. 

Dalton departed, without a 
word. As he went down 
through the yard, he met the 
foreman; the two were old 
friends. 

“Can youspare me two men, 
Wade?” he asked. “Two 
strong, young fellows—single 
men, both? I’ve a notion that 
this trip is going to be more 
risky than common, and I want 
extra help with me.” 

Wade looked up at the clear 
blue sky. 

“It don’t look it, Dalton,” 
he remarked. 

“You mind the ‘ Norther,’ 
years ago?” asked Dalton. 

Wade nodded. 

“This is the same kind of a 
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blow. We'll get more before 
night. You'll give me the 
men?” 

“T’ll send them down to you 
right away.” 

**T’ll be ready in a few min- 
utes,” Dalton called to Graham, 
as he stepped aboard the Osiris, 
“I’m waiting for two extra 
men.” 

He went below, and, sitting 
down at the cabin table, began 
to write. The task was a slow 
and laborious one for him, 
cramped and stiffened as his 
hands were by years of toil. 
By the time that he had finished 
and enclosed the scrawl in an 
envelope, the extra men were 
aboard the barge. He hurried 
on deck and handed the letter 
to a man upon the wharf, with 
the request that he would de- 
liver it to his daughter. His 
face was set and stern as he 
stepped into the wheel-house, 
but its expression became ten- 
der and wistful as his eyes 
rested for a moment upon a 
little cottage upon the bluffs 
at the back of the town. 

“God bless you, Jeanie,” he 
muttered softly, — ‘bless you 
for your own sake and the 
sake of the other Jeanie that’s 
gone all these long and weary 
years.” 

Then, as his eyes rested upon 
the figure of a man walking 
out upon the “long wharf,” 
his face became stern again, 
and a steely glint came into 


his eyes. The man was Hal- 
lock. 
“Cast off the bow line,” 


called Dalton. He gave the 
wheel a half-turn to feel its 
play. ‘Cast off the stern 
line.” The bows of the Osiris 
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swung out into the fairway, 
while one of the crew hove a 
line to the tug, lying just 
ahead. “Long line, or short, 
Graham? Forward, make it a 
short line to the tug.” 

The Storm King’s propeller 
threshed the water, and the 
Osiris began to move slowly 
ahead ; following the tug, she 
made a graceful sweep athwart 
the harbour, and headed away 
for the breakwater. An hour 
later, the man in the tower at 
the end of the stone pile could 
just determine her position by 
a faint, black smudge of smoke 
far away to the north-west. 
Graham was doing his best te 
cut down the time of the 
run between the Works and 
Clairton. 

That afternoon Wade paid 
particular attention to the 
fastenings of the smoke-stacks ; 
he had the faith in Dalton 
which Hallock lacked, and had 
taken his words as a warning 
to be heeded. Hallock found 
him, late in the afternoon, 
overseeing a gang of men 
who were busily engaged in 
strengthening a wire guy, 
which had been somewhat 
weakened by the late blow; 
and, in his usual assertive 
manner, he asked him why 
he did it. 

“I’m getting it in shape to 
withstand a gale, Mr Hallock,” 
was Wade’s reply. 

“A gale? The gale is over.” 

“Dalton doesn’t think so, 
sir.” 

“Dalton,” sneered Hallock. 
“What does Dalton know 
about it? Do you all swear 
by Dalton around here?” 

“He’s followed the water a 
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—and he knows.” Wade was 
loyal to his old friend. 

“ Humph,” observed Hallock, 
and walked away. In spite of 
his usual self-confidence he felt 
a little uneasy. If the Osiris 
had been in port, he would 
have held her there; but she 
was then far out of sight up 
the lake and beyond recall. 

Hallock went home to supper 
at six o’clock. As he walked 
along, Dalton’s words of warn- 
ing still rang in his ears, He 
had also discovered that Dalton 
had called for two extra men. 
Evidently the old man was 
sincere in his belief that there 
would be another gale. Then 
he looked up at the clear sky 
and the twinkling stars and 
was reassured. 

“It’s all a delusion upon 
Dalton’s part,” he muttered, as 
he entered his house. “He is 
over-cautious ; it is a common 
failing of old age.” 

By the time that supper was 
over he felt entirely at his ease 
again; and as he sat after the 
meal chatting with his wife he 
told her of Dalton’s prediction, 
and laughingly alluded to it as 
“an old man’s whim.” 

He had scarcely finished 
speaking when there arose a 
sound outside the house. 
Shrill and insistent, it con- 
tinued for a moment — then 
died away—only to arise again. 
Both he and his wife listened 
intently, their faces paling as 
it continued, finally settling 
down into a shrill, steady roar 
—the roar of a gale heavier 
than the one of the night 
before. 

Hallock rose unsteadily to 
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his feet, and passed from the 
dining-room into the hall. 
When he reappeared a few 
minutes later he was in his 


overcoat and fur cap. 
“I must go to the Works,” 


he said. “You are not afraid 
to stay alone for a time, are 
you? It may be possible to do 
something to help Dalton and 
the men with him.” 

“No, no,” she answered. 
She was almost hysterical. 
“Go. Go quickly. I am not 
afraid. I will wait up for 
you.” 

She accompanied him to the 
door. She was trembling as 
he kissed her. 

“You are afraid,” he said. 
“T will get one of the neigh- 
bours to come in and stay with 

ou.” 

“T am not afraid,” she re- 
peated. “‘ But—but it seemed 
like an answer to what you 
had just said.” 

After he had gone and she 
had shut and bolted the door, 
she returned to the dining- 
room, where she sank upon the 
sofa and covered her head with 
a shawl to shut out the sound 
of the shrieking wind—a sound 
which was growing in intensity 
with the passing of each mo- 
ment. 

The gale drove Hallock be- 
fore it to the Works, and he 
marvelled at its fierceness as he 
hastened upon his way: there 
were times when he thought 
that it would sweep him off his 
feet, Overhead the stars were 
still shining; clear and bright 
they were, and it seemed to 
him that they mocked in silent 
contempt the scene of tumult 
beneath them. As he drew 
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near to the Works he could 
hear the thunder of the seas 
upon the breakwater, and once 
as he passed an opening in the 
houses he could see that they 
were going clear over it as 
they had done the night 
before. 

In the office he found Wade; 
the latter had come down to 
see that everything was all 
right. In troubled silence the 
two men gazed at each other 
fora moment. Wade was the 
first to speak. 

“A bad night this, Mr Hal- 
lock. It has turned out as 
Dalton said it would; this 
blow is worse than the other 
one. That was a ‘peeler,’” as 
a blast heavier than its fellows 
shook the solidly-constructed 


office building to its very 
foundations. Then he voiced 
his chief anxiety. ‘I wonder 


where Dalton is by this time?” 

‘Safe, I hope,” replied Hal- 
lock, forcing a ghastly smile in 
an effort to appear calm and 
at his ease. For a moment 
his will triumphed over his 
fears; then, with the recollec- 
tion of Dalton’s last words, he 
lost control of himself, his face 
became white, and he sank into 
the nearest chair. 

“Can’t we do something— 
anything—to save him? The 
tugs—order them out, Wade. 
Tell the captains to go to his 
assistance,” 

Wade felt as keenly as did 
Hallock concerning Dalton, but 
he was of coarser fibre and in- 
durated by the long years of 
heartbreaking effort which had 
brought him from tbe “bull 
gang” to the post which he 
now held; his make-up stood 
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him in good stead at that try- 
ing moment. 

“A tug can’t get out of the 
harbour now, Mr Hallock,” he 
said quietly but firmly, “much 
less live after she gets out: 
poor Dalton is in other hands 
than ours—may God be good 
to him!” 

For a long time neither 
spoke. 

“T sent him,” said Hallock 
hoarsely, at last, —“ I sent him. 
It was upon my order that he 
went. He warned me of the 
danger; but I thought that 
he had turned coward in his 
old age, and told him that 
if he was afraid I would get 
someone else to go in his 
place.” 

“Jim Dalton a coward !— 
never,” cried Wade. “There 
isn’t a braver man on the 
lakes than Dalton. You 
couldn’t have held him back 
with a team of horses after 
you said that to him.” 

There was a knock at the 
office door. Wade opened it 
and admitted two persons—a 
man and a woman. The man’s 
face was set and stern, the 
woman’s pallid and _ tear- 
stained. Both turned to Hal- 
lock. 

“T’m M‘Leish, Dalton’s son- 
in-law,” said the man bluntly, 
“and this,” laying a large hand 
tenderly upon the woman’s 
shoulder, “is my wife. Have 
you any news from the old 
man yet?” 

“Nothing,” replied Hallock 
dully. It seemed to him that 
there was a wordless accusa- 
tion in the woman’s eyes as 
she turned them upon him, 
eagerly searching for some- 


thing which might afford a 
ray of hope. 

“We got a letter from him, 
—it said that he had orders to 
go out although he mistrusted 
the weather. From the way 
he wrote,” added M‘Leish in a 
whisper intended for Hallock’s 
ears alone, “he thought that it 
might be his last trip; he said 
that the barge lacked needed 
repairs, and that she was 
shaky beneath him. Jeanie 
was anxious and overwrought 
about it, and would have me 
bring her down here to see if 
you had any news, good or 
bad.” 

“Nothing,” Hallock  re- 
peated. 

From where he sat he could 
see the woman’s face plainly in 
the flaring light of the oil-lamp 
suspended from the ceiling. 
And the sight of it racked him 
with a torturing pain. He 
wished that she would go away 
and leave him alone in his 
misery,—he could think better 
if she would; perhaps he 
might even be able to devise 
some plan for aiding Dalton; 
but think connectedly he could 
not with her face ever before 
him. 

The telephone - bell rang 
sharply. Its sound galvanised 
him into action. The instru- 
ment stood upon his desk, and 
he mechanically took the re- 
ceiver from its hook and an- 
swered. 

“Ts that the Chemical Works 
at Undine?” came the reply. 

“Yes.” The voice did not 
seem to him to be his own; it 
appeared to come, faint and far 
away, from other lips than his. 

“This is the Cohanset Life- 
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Saving Station. One of your 
tugs—the Storm King—came 
ashore here an hour ago. We 
managed to save two of the 
crew — Captain Graham and 
Engineer M‘Dermott. The five 
others were lost. We have 
recovered the bodies of three 
of them; the other two are 
still missing, and our men are 
out looking for them.” 

Hallock had not expected 
this. The Storm King was the 
newest and strongest of the 
Company’s tugs, and it had 
never occurred to him that 
she could be in any particular 
danger; his fears had been for 
the barge. For a moment he 
sat stunned, while his com- 
panions gazed at him in a 
mute agony of supplication. 
Then he gathered his faculties 
sufficiently to ask the question, 
upon the answer to which hung 
the happiness of the woman 
before him. 

“What of the barge Osiris?” 
he asked. “She had her in 
tow.” 

“Did she have the Osiris ? 
Wait a minute.” 

For some moments he could 
hear a muttered conversation 
at the other end of the line; 
then— 

“Captain Graham has just 
come to; he’s not very clear 
in his speech as yet, but from 
what he says we make out 
that the barge broke adrift 
soon after the gale began; he 
tried to get up to her again, 
but while he was getting the 
tug’s head around she drifted 
out of sight to leeward.” 

“Do you think that there 
was any chance for the barge?” 
faltered Hallock. 
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“Little or none. When a 
powerful tug like the Storm 
King is driven ashore in spite 
of her engines, there is but 
little hope for a barge like the 
old Osiris, I’m afraid that 
Dalton has made his last trip. 
We'll take care of Graham and 
M‘Dermott until you send for 
them. Is there any other 
question that you would like 
to ask? No? Good-bye.” 

With a mighty effort Hallock 
controlled himself, Turning to 
the others, he imparted the 
news which he had just re- 
ceived. Wade and M‘Leish 
received it calmly; it was no 
more than they had expected 
to hear. Mrs M‘Leish heard 
him to the end, then sank 
silently upon the floor. When 
they had revived her, and her 
husband had taken her away, 
Hallock turned to Wade— 

“There is no use in our 
staying here any longer,” he 
said; “we can do no good 
here.” 

Wade assented. Together 
they left the Works and walked 
up through the town. When 
they reached the corner where 


their paths diverged they 
parted in silence. Neither of 
them slept that night. And 


the gale howled and shrieked 
and moaned louder and louder 
as the night advanced. 


After the Storm King and 
her tow had cleared the break- 
water and straightened away 
upon their course, Dalton called 
one of the extra men to the 
wheel- house and turned the 
wheel over to him; then he 
strode forward. The Osiris 
carried two stumpy masts and 
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three sails—a jib and two sails, 
known in sailors’ parlance as 
“lugs.” The “lugs” were tri- 
angular pieces of canvas, small 
in spread; they were of little 
aid in urging the hull through 
the water, and were seldom 
used except in case of dire 
necessity, when they served a 
purpose in aiding the barge to 
“lie to” or to “scud” before 
the wind. At present the jib 
was tied down tightly upon 
the stumpy bowsprit and the 
“lugs” were lashed tightly to 
their booms. Dalton cast the 
jib loose, then retied it loosely. 
Then he went to the foremast, 
and casting off the lashings of 
the “lug,” hoisted it, taking 
particular care to see that the 
wooden rings attached to the 
sail ran easily upon the mast. 
They did not quite suit him, 
and he called one of the crew 
and ordered him aloft with a 
bucket of grease to “slush 
down” the mast; then he care- 
fully and minutely examined 
the shrouds and stays. This 
inspection seemed to satisfy 
him, and after loosely refurling 
the “lug,” he went aft to 
repeat the performance at the 
mainmast, where he found 
everything to his liking. The 
crew eyed his movements 
curiously, but none of them 
ventured to make any remarks : 
they respected both the man 
and his skill too much for that. 

The afternoon passed slowly. 
After Dalton finished his tour 
of inspection he went into the 
wheel-house and sat down 
behind the man at the wheel. 
Filling his pipe, he lit it and 
sat smoking in sombre silence, 
looking straight ahead of him 


at the Storm King as she 
wallowed, heavily yet swiftly, 
along. Never had the old 
Osiris travelled any faster, he 
thought to himself; Graham 
was certainly doing his best to 
cut down the running time 
between the Works and 
Clairton. 

Only once during the after- 
noon did Dalton speak, and 
that was when the man at the 
wheel began to whistle softly 
the refrain of a popular song. 

“Why do you whistle?” he 
demanded with some asperity. 

The man, a young fellow 
scarcely of age, laughed lightly. 

“T’m whistlin’ for wind, 
captain,” he replied. “For 
just such a wind as we had last 
night, only aft of us, to make it 
a quick trip to Clairton; then 
it can shift again and blow us 
back to the Works if it wants 
to. I want a quick trip, so that 
I can get back before my best 
girl forgets me. I was to see 
her to-night.” 

“Pray God you may live to 
see her again,” muttered Dal- 
ton beneath his breath; then 
aloud— 

“We'll get wind, boy. 
We'll get it. But not aft; 
twill be dead ahead, and a 
gale.” 

He relapsed into silence 
again, from which he was 
aroused by the call to supper. 

The sun had set as he came 
up on deck after the meal was 
over. He looked anxiously at 
the western sky mottled with 
purple and red and gold, then, 
shaking his head ominously, he 
looked at his watch. The 
hands pointed to a few minutes 
of six. 
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“’T would be strange if I was 
mistook in my judgment of the 
weather,” he muttered as he 
walked forward. “I'd be glad 
to be, if it wasn’t for Hallock. 
The other men about the Works 
understand me and know that 
I’m no man to cry ‘ wolf’ with- 
out cause. But he as good as 
said that I was a coward. Me 
—Jim Dalton—a man old 
enough to be his grandfather 
—a man that’s followed the 
water for these fifty-odd years 
and faced dangers that he’s 
never even dreamed about— 
me, a coward.” 

His face darkened and his 
hands clenched convulsively as 
he entered the wheel-house. 

“Go get your supper,” he 
commanded the man at the 
wheel. ‘And tell Bates to get 
the lanterns lit and hoisted ; 
it'll be dark again he gets it 
done.” 

After the man had gone 
Dalton slipped a becket over 
one of the spokes of the 
wheel, to hold it steady, and 
leaned upon it, while he again 
anxiously scanned the horizon. 
Darkness was falling; the 
colour was rapidly fading from 
the sky; the Storm King 
loomed an indistinct black bulk 
in the gathering dusk far 
ahead; and as he looked at 
her a bright star rose to the 
top of her signal-mast, quivered 
for a moment, and then re- 
mained stationary. Graham 
had set his “steering - light” 
for the guidance of the helms- 
man upon the barge. 

Dalton’s long look to wind- 
ward told him nothing; the 
sky in that quarter was clear, 
but that did not surprise him, 
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for he expected the gale to 
come out of a clear sky. He 
filled his pipe and lit it, then 
stood lost in reverie. His 
thoughts took him far back, 
over the years that were gone, 
to the days when he was a 
young man; memories of his 
early life—its pleasures and its 
sorrows—came to him. Gradu- 
ally he came back to the pre- 
sent—to MHallock’s scornful 
words and the imputation that 
they carried with them, and 
again his face darkened. 

Suddenly he noticed that it 
became colder; he noted, too, 
that the wind had risen a little. 
In an instant he was himself 
again—alert and resourceful. 

“Tt’s here,” he said aloud, 
as though he had a listener, 
—“it’s here, at last; in a 
minute or two we'll get the 
first puff.” 

As though in answer to his 
words, a blast descended upon 
the Osiris, howling and scuf- 
fling through her scanty top- 
hamper—then another, and 
another, and another, — each 
one harder than its predeces- 
sor; the sea rose rapidly and 
slapped viciously against the 
bluff bows of the old barge. 
The men came running forward 
to the wheel-house, where they 
stood clustered together, look- 
ing anxiously ahead. 

“We've got it, as I said we 
would,” Dalton yelled to them ; 
there seemed to be a note of 
triumph in his deep tones. 
‘‘One of you come in here and 
help me with the wheel; the 
rest of you get in the lee of the 
wheel-house.” 

The men had only been in 
the shelter of the wheel-house 
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for a few minutes when the 
Osiris began to wallow heavily, 
and some of the larger waves 
broke over her bows and 
washed aft along the deck. 
The light aboard the Storm 
King rose and fell, and, as the 
heavy rollers came in between 
her and the Osiris, there were 
moments when it was entirely 
lost to view. 

It took the combined strength 
of Dalton and his helper to 
hold the Osiris upon her course : 
as she dashed down the watery 
declivities her stern was often 
completely out of water and the 
controlling power of her rudder 
gone; then, as she rose upon 
the summit of the waves, the 
gale would force her bows 
around, in spite of all that 
they could do, and they were 
barely able to keep her from 
falling “broadside-on” to the 
waves. The stout hawser 
slackened and tightened with 
ominous jerks, which made her 
quiver all over, like some 
wounded thing; but it held, 
and the constant strain upon 
it told that she was still ad- 
vancing, although how rapidly 
none of those aboard her could 
tell. 

Inside of a quarter-hour the 
men behind the wheel-house 
found their position there un- 
tenable, and they managed to 
get inside, where they stood 
huddled behind Dalton and his 
helper at the wheel. The gale 
increased in fury as the minutes 
went slowly by, and the seas 
rose higher and higher; some 
of them—icy-cold—came into 
the wheel-house, and often all 
there held their breath, fearing 
that the Osiris would never rise 
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under the weight of water 
which lay upon her decks; but 
each time she rose, sluggishly, 
to the surface, only to have 
another wave bury her from 
bow to stern. 

Suddenly, from out of the 
gloom ahead of them, came the 
deep and mournful sound of the 
Storm King’s whistle; four 
blasts there were—long drawn 
out—the signal that the tug 
wished to know how her tow 
was weathering the storm. 

At the imminent risk of his 
life, one of the crew crept for- 
ward and bent on and hoisted 
the two lanterns at the fore- 
mast, which meant “all well.” 
A short blast from the tug, 
denoting that those aboard her 
saw and understood the signal, 
was heard. Then he hauled 
down the lanterns. He had 
unbent one from the signal- 
halliards and was just reaching 
up to grasp the other, when 
Dalton saw an enormous sea 
close aboard. 

The yell he gave was heard, 
clearly, above the roar of the 
gale. The man heard him and 
understood ; for, without look- 
ing behind him, he dropped the 
lantern and ran swiftly down 
the already sloping deck toward 
the wheel-house. At the same 
instant two of the other men 
sprang forward to catch him 
and drag him within its shelter. 
It all happened in an instant. 
The wave—a_ great, black 
“comber” —came swiftly in 
over the bows and rushed aft— 
a solid wall of water, topped 
with white, wind-driven foam, 
that towered far above the 
little wheel-house. There was 
a gasping, strangled cry for 
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“help” from one of the men— 
and all three were gone. 

After the wave had gone by, 
Dalton, bruised and battered, 
drenched from head to foot, 
et still retaining his grasp 
upon the wheel, groaned aloud 
in hisanguish. His helper, less 
fortunate than himself, in being 
torn from the wheel and thrown 
against the back of the wheel- 
house, lay, a limp and sobbing 
heap, upon the floor beside him. 
Hewas an experienced “Laker,” 
but the scene through which 
he had just passed {had com- 
pletely unmanned him. 

When Dalton saw him lying 
there, he kicked him. 

“Get up,” he yelled savagely. 
“Get up and do something, or 
we'll soon be like the rest of 
them.” 

Dominated by Dalton’s iron 
will, the man staggered to his 
feet and stood, still sobbing, at 
the wheel. 

“We've got to get her clear 
of the tug,” yelled Dalton. 
“It’s our only chance. She 
draws us under these waves; 
without her ‘drag’ upon the 
barge we'll ride easier over 
them. Hold the wheel while I 
go forward and cut the hawser. 
Keep her steady, mind, and 
don’t let her fall away before 
the wind after it’s cut. Under- 
stand?” 

The man nodded dumbly. 
His nerve was gone, but he 
would do his best to obey 
orders. 

As Dalton ran forward, axe 
in hand, he heard again the 
four blasts of the Storm King’s 
whistle. 

“Blow away,” he muttered, 
—“blow away. There’s none 
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here now with time to answer 
you.” 

He paused for a moment at 
the bitts, and looked intently 
at the hawser. It was strained 
almost to the breaking-point ; 
tense as a bar of iron it 
stretched away over the bows, 
until it was lost in the spume 
of the seas ahead. He hesi- 
tated, undecided whether to 
cut or to let it stand; per- 
haps there would be no more 
waves like the one which had 
just robbed him of three good 
men. 

The sight of another heavy 
wave approaching decided him. 
The axe fell upon the distended 
strands just where they met 
the bitts; the hawser parted 
with a report like that of a 
gun, and the bows of the Osiris 
rose, just in time to escape the 
greater part of the force of the 
wave. As the hawser parted 
Dalton threw himself upon the 
deck aft of the bitts; the por- 
tion of the wave which came 
aboard washed over him, but 
left him uninjured. 

Leaping to his feet, he ran 
forward and cast loose the jib, 
cutting the frozen fastenings 
with his axe. Then he pulled 
desperately upon the halliards ; 
the sail was heavy and frozen, 
but by exerting every particle 
of his vast strength he at last 
succeeded in getting it up. 

The sailor at the wheel was 
holding the Osiris’ head to wind 
in good shape, and he yelled a 
word of encouragement to him 
as he sprang to the fore “lug” 
and cast off its lashings. This 
sail, high up above the deck 
upon its boom, was compara- 
tively dry, and it required less 
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effort to hoist it; the same was 
true of the main “lug” also. 

“She rides easier without 
the ‘drag’ of the tug,” he 
yelled to the sailor as he re- 
entered the wheel-house. “We 
must get her off before the 
wind, and run for it. I’m 
going to wait until we are in 
the trough between two big 
waves, and then throw her 
around. Be ready to help 
me.” 

The sailor nodded dumbly. 
Dalton narrowly watched the 
seas ahead. Several times he 
made a motion as though to 
throw the wheel over, but each 
time checked himself. Then 
finally, as the Osiris settled 
down between two huge waves, 
he spun the wheel swiftly over. 
Slowly—too slowly—the bows 
of the Osiris came around. 
She rose, broadside-on, upon 
the crest of the oncoming 
wave. With a flap like the 
report of a cannon her sails 
filled, dragging her head 
swiftly to leeward. But the 
movement came too late to 
save her. As her bows fell 
away before the gale the wave 
broke over her. It struck the 
wheel- house upon its side. 
There was a sound of rending, 
cracking timbers, and a mo- 
ment later Dalton, nearly 
unconscious, stood alone upon 
the deck, still grasping the 
spokes of the wheel, and look- 
ing vainly to leeward for a 
sight of his late companion. 
Only his iron grip had saved 
him from a similar fate. 

Everything movable had 
been swept from the deck; the 
wheel-house was gone, and the 
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iron wheel itself was badly 
bent ; the cabin-hatch had 
been torn off, and the bulwarks 
upon the starboard side had 
been completely carried away. 

It took Dalton some little 
time to realise that the Osiris 
had come around and was run- 
ning before the gale. He felt 
weak and dizzy, and a desire 
to lie down and sleep almost 
overcame him. After a time 
the stunning effect of his in- 
jury—a blow upon the head— 
wore away, and he was able to 
see things more clearly. 

One thought was constantly 
before him—a torturing, har- 
assing thought. ‘Less than an 
hour before there had been five 
active, able-bodied men aboard 
the Osiris, and now he was the 
only survivor. He shivered, but 
not with the cold, although his 
clothing was frozen upon him, 
There were Bates and Saun- 
ders—they had sailed with him 
for years. And the two extra 
men—these, too, he knew well. 
The young fellow who had 
wished for wind and a quick 
trip, so that “his best girl 
might not have time to forget 
him ”’—what a merry young 
fellow he was. And they were 
all gone. There was no hope 
for any of them: miles from 
the shore, numbed by the chill- 
ing water, weighted down by 
their wet clothes, they stood no 
chance of saving themselves. 
And his own chance was little 
better than theirs, although 
his head was still above water 
and the planks of the old Osiris 
still stood between himself and 
death. The heavy seas would 
soon batter her to pieces, old 
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and weak as she was. But he 
would make a fight for life, so 
long as her timbers held to- 
gether, for the sake of Jeanie 
and his grandchildren, if not 
for his own. And, if he had 
to die, he would die fighting. 
With this thought, he bent 
his energies to the task before 
him. 

The night wore on; the gale 
increased in force, and the 
Osiris tore along before it, 
safely guided by the master- 
hand at her helm. The wind 
and the waves were driving 
her inwith the shore, and from 
time to time Dalton could see 
lights which he recognised. 
At ten o’clock he saw the red, 
revolving light at Sandy Point, 
twenty miles above the Works ; 
at ten-thirty he saw, close 
aboard, a headland that he 
knew. He did not try to sheer 
the Osiris out from it, for he 
knew that below it the coast 
of the lake trended away to the 
eastward, and once past it he 
would have plenty of sea-room. 
He passed so near the headland 
that he could distinctly hear 
the roar of the breakers as 
they beat in impotent fury 
against its rocky face. 

By midnight the gale seemed 
to have lost some of its force ; 
the weather had thickened per- 
ceptibly, the stars no longer 
shone brightly, and it felt 
warmer to the lone watcher 
upon the storm-swept deck of 
the old barge. 

“Snow,” he muttered. “It 
feels like it. I wonder if I 
can’t make the harbour at the 
Works. The wind is fair, and 
I must be near it.” 
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He lashed the wheel and 
picked his way forward over 
the ice-covered deck. Steady- 
ing himself by the bitts, he 
gazed long and anxiously 
ahead, looking for the light 
upon the end of the break- 
water. He did not know that 
the gale had blown the top out 
of the lantern early in the 
evening, and driven the light- 
keeper to seek refuge upon the 
shore. Once he thought that 
he heard the sullen booming of 
breakers ahead, but could not 
be certain, for the gale still 
roared and scuffied about in 
such a manner as to drown out 
all lesser sounds. Finally he 
gave up his effort to locate the 
light, and started aft. 

As he reached out his hand 
to grasp the spokes of the 
wheel, there was a grinding, 
crashing shock, which threw 
him flat upon the deck. The 
Osiris had struck something, 
but whether vessel or shore he 
could not tell. There was a 
cracking and splintering of 
heavy timbers; then, lifted 
upon the crest of a great wave, 
the Osiris was borne away from 
the obstruction. 

Hastily putting her upon her 
former course, dead before the 
gale, Dalton ran forward. The 
starboard bow of the Osiris was 
a complete wreck, battered out 
of all resemblance to a bow. 
Across the wreckage lay a 
huge piece of timber, which 
Dalton recognised as one of the 
top “stringers” upon the 
“crib” at the end of the break- 
water at the Works. 

As he saw this a dull feeling 
of utter despair came over him. 
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To be so near to a haven of 
safety and not to be able to 
enter it! Surely the fates were 
unkind to him that night. 

He tried the pump. The 
test showed that there was a 
bad leak. There was but one 
thing to do—man the pump 
and try to keep it down, until 
he could beach her, or until 
some passing vessel took him 
off. 

Slowly and wearily he went 
to work. He worked at first 
in fifteen-minute stretches with 
five-minute rests between. 
Morning found him still pump- 
ing, but in five-minute stretches 
with five-minute rests. The 
leak was not gaining upon 
him, and the gale had greatly 
abated in force, although it 
still blew stiffly. 

As soon as it was light he 
endeavoured to ascertain where 
he was, but the weather was so 
thick that he could not see the 
length of the Osiris ahead. 
Then he examined the damaged 
bow. Most of the injury had 
been done above the waterline, 
but a plank was battered and 
crushed just at the waterline, 
and this, he thought, caused 
the leak. He looked carefully, 
and could find nothing be- 
low it, but it was bad enough 
as it was; there was leak 
enough there to sink her if he 
allowed it to get away from 
him. 

Then an idea came to him. 
The Osiris carried four tanks— 
two forward and two aft. All 
were filled. He would empty 
the -forward ones, and the 
weight of the vitriol in those 
aft would lift the bow out of 








the water, so that the leak 
would be several feet above 
the new waterline. But first, 
he would breakfast; he felt 
weak and hungry and his head 
ached strangely; the food 
would strengthen him. 

He went below. The heavy 
seas had flooded the cabin, 
putting out the fire and throw- 
ing things in sad confusion 
about the floor. He found 
some bread and cold meat in 
a cupboard, and a bottle of 
whisky in his locker, and upon 
these he made his meal. 

After the meal he went for- 
ward again. He got the fore- 
hatch off, after half an hour 
spent in chopping away the ice 
around it. Getting down upon 
the tanks, he unscrewed the 
domes, and inserted the siphons 
which were used to draw off 
the acid. The hand-pump 
which started the siphons was 
out of order, and it took him 
so long to fix it that he had to 
“knock off” twice and take to 
the pump in order to keep the 
leak from gaining upon him to 
such an extent as to make the 
Osiris’ case hopeless. It was 
with a feeling of great relief 
that he got the second siphon 
started, and saw the stream 
of yellowish liquid running 
from it. 

Emptying the tanks by 
means of the siphons was 4 
slow operation, but by noon the 
bow of the Osiris had risen, 
until the leak was more than 
a foot above the water. The 
tanks were half empty by this 
time, and Dalton made a care- 
ful examination to determine 
how far the clearance of all the 
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acid in them would throw the 
leak out of water. He estimated 
that it would be at least three 
feet, and decided to let them 


run. 
And now he would get some 


sleep. The condition of the 
weather and of his crazy craft 
both promised to remain un- 
changed for some’ hours to 
come, The wind was now no 
stronger than a full-sail breeze, 
the sea had gone down, and the 
waves were no longer crested 
with white, but rolled by in 
long, black, oily undulations ; 
the weather was still thick, and 
occasionally a few fleecy flakes 
of snow fell. 

He brought the Osiris round 
until she was “ head to wind,” 
lashed the ,wheel, and went 
below.. He made another meal 
off the bread and meat, took 
several more drinks of the 
whisky, and threw himself into 
one of the bunks. But he 
did not sleep soundly, his head 
bothered him, and he lived over 
again, in dreams, the events 
which had happened since the 
Osiris left the harbour at the 
Works. Once he awoke, fancy- 
ing that he heard the whistle 
of a tug in search of the Osiris, 
but he decided that he must 
have been mistaken and fell 
asleep again. It was after ten 
o'clock that night, when, un- 
able tosleep any longer because 
of the pain in his head, he arose 
and went upon deck, to find 
that it was snowing heavily, 
and that the Osiriswas shrouded 
in white from bow to stern. 

The night wore slowly away. 
In the morning watch the 
wind shifted, bringing the 
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Osiris dead before it, and the 
snow ceased falling. The 
weather was still thick and 
hazy, although a few stars 
shone dimly forth and served 
to cheer him by their promise 
of clear weather to come. 

When morning came his first 
anxious glance was cast in the 
direction in which he supposed 
the shore to lie. He was near 
it—much nearer than he had 
expected. Less than half a 
mile away high bluffs reared 
their bulk before him. He had 
not been down that way for 
years, but he fancied that he 
recognised them. If his guess 
were a correct one, the Osiris 
was about forty miles south of 
the Works, and he had but 
to keep her upon her present 
course to make harbour there. 
After all, fortune had favoured 
him, he thought. He was still 
alive, and his vessel was still 
afloat and in condition to 
navigate. 

All through the day he 
urged the Osiris along at as 
rapid a pace as her crippled 
condition would permit. He 
ran close in along the shore, 
and as landmark after land- 
mark came into view they 
served to confirm his first 
guess as to his location. 

His head hurt him a great 
deal. There were times when 
it seemed to him that it would 
burst, and he feared that he 
would not have strength 
enough to last the voyage out. 
At times ‘he was delirious, and 
talked to himself as he stood at 
the wheel and sang snatches 
of old and long-forgotten songs 
which he had known when a 
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young man. He fancied, too, 
that his wife—his long-lost 
Jeanie—stood beside him with 
her hand upon his arm, and he 
talked to her, telling her that 
he was glad to have her back 
with him once more, and chid- 
ing her gently for her long 
absence. He had short inter- 
vals of lucidity, in which he 
would mentally brace himself 
against a recurrence of his 
wild vagaries and firmly fix his 
mind upon getting the Osiris 
safely into harbour at the 
Works, only to relapse into 
his former condition a little 
later on. 

It was cloudy all day. Night 
found him ten miles south of 
the Works and about two 
miles offshore. Had it not 
been for the haze, people upon 
the shore must have seen the 
Osiris as she drifted along up 
the coast; to Dalton, aboard 
her, the land appeared as a 
heavy blur to the eastward. 
Soon after dark the haze 
thinned a little, and far away 
to the north-east Dalton could 
see lights: few they were and 
faint, but he knew them, and 
he set the Osiris’ course by 
them—they were the lights at 
Undine. And now he felt sure 
that he would make harbour— 
he, Dalton—the despised—the 
coward,—and the feat would 
forever close the lips of Hal- 
lock. He shouted aloud in his 
joy, then cursed a few minutes 
afterwards as a fog, thick and 
impenetrable, descended, shut- 
ting out the distant lights 
from view and enveloping the 
Osiris in its damp and clammy 
folds. If he made it at all, it 


must be blindly; but he had 
the course, and that would 
bring him off the town. Once 
there, he must trust to his 
sense of hearing to guide him. 

Hours passed. The wind 
had almost died away. Before 
the little of it that was left the 
Osiris drifted slowly, her pro- 
gress scarcely perceptible. At 
two o'clock in the morning 
Dalton figured that she must 
be at least five miles away 
from the Works. Then the 
wind rose for a little time, only 
to fall.again; time after time 
it rose and fell, and through 
all the baffling changes Dalton 
steadily urged the Osiris on- 
ward — nursing her, tending 
her as a mother would a child. 
His intervals of lucidity were 
becoming more and more in- 
frequent and of shorter dura- 
tion, but his fixed resolve still 
drove him on and guided his 
insane hand to the accomplish- 
ment of the deed upon which 
he had set his heart. 

Just as day was breaking— 
cold and raw and cheerless—a 
familiar sound smote upon his 
weary ears. He listened in- 
tently, his faculties astrain for 
a recurrence of it. Faint and 
far away it came—the mourn- 
ful peal of a tolling bell, sound- 
ing again and again its note of 
warning. It was the bell upon 
the breakwater at the Works, 
and they were tolling it for 
him. For him? Ridiculous. 
They did not toll to warn the 
dead—and he was dead to them 
at least. The sound came from 
a point nearly due east of him. 
He must be abreast of the 
Works, and net more than 4 
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mile from the breakwater, for 
in a fog like this the sound of 
the bell would not carry far. 

With hands which trembled 
with excitement and revived 
hope, he threw the wheel over 
until the Osiris headed to the 
eastward. Would she never 
close in with the sound? He 
prayed wildly for wind—then 
cursed, as he heard the soft 
plash of the waters against 
her battered sides. It annoyed 
and irritated him. He would 
sooner have heard the crash of 
white-caps, for where white- 
caps were there was wind. 

Six o’clock: there was a 
perceptible lightening of the 
vapour about him. The bell 
still continued its mournful 
tolling; the Osiris was drift- 
ing nearer, ever nearer, for 
now the sound was no longer 
muffled, but broke sharply upon 
his ear. 

And now something within 
Dalton seeme¢ to tell him that 
he was wholly crazy—a crazy 
man in command of a crazy 
craft. The lights of the town— 
the sound of the bell—had been 
delusions of his crazy brain. 
And the bell was still tolling 
—tolling—tolling—calling the 
old Osiris and himself on to 
their doom. Lights danced 
before his weary eyes; in his 
ears was ever the sound of a 
dull murmur, like the roll of 
the surf upon a distant shore. 
Yes, he was crazy—there could 
be no doubt about it. 

Suddenly the tolling of the 
bell became louder still, and a 
dark object loomed, black and 
indistinct, before him. An- 
other delusion, he thought 
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bitterly. But as his vacant 
eye took in the outlines of the 
object, he recognised it. And 
with the recognition something 
seemed to snap within his head, 
and for the moment he became 
sane again. 

The object was the light- 
house upon the breakwater. 
Beside the bell-frame stood a 
figure in oilskins, manfully 
pulling upon the bell - rope, 
intent upon its work. Both 
lighthouse and figure were too 
plain to be mistaken ; the har- 
bour entrance was directly be- 
fore him. 

Shrouded in the drifting 
vapour, and unseen by the 
look-out, the Osiris drifted 
slowly through it and into 
the harbour; still unseen, she 
reached the wharf at the lower 
end of the Works, where Dalton 
slowly and painfully made her 
fast with a single hawser. 
There was no one there to 
welcome him as he strode 
away up through the yard, a 
great bulk in the fog, which 
staggered and lurched along 
until at last he reached the 
office. 

It was the face of a dead 
rather than a living man which 
confronted Hallock as he looked 
up from his desk at the sound 
of Dalton’s entrance. The hair, 
tangled and matted with blood 
—the eyes, sunken and blood- 
shot, with black circles beneath 
them—the lips, swollen and 
cracked and blue, from expos- 
ure to the bitter cold, —all 
seemed to him to belong to one 
risen from the dead. For a 
fleeting moment he thought 
that the recent trouble and 
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strain through which he had 
gone had unsettled his brain, 
and that the ghastly figure 
before him was a creature of 
his disordered imagination. 

“Dalton,” he whispered at 
last. It would not have sur- 
prised him to see the grim 
figure before him fade away 
before his very eyes into no- 
thingness. 

“ Ay, Dalton, Mr Hallock, 
Dalton. Andnocoward. I’ve 
brought the old Osiris back to 
you, and # 

He faltered in his speech, 
wavered, unsteadily, to and fro, 
clutched wildly at his head, 
and fell at full length upon 
the floor. 





Dalton and the old Osiris no 
longer sail the lakes. The old 


barge lies upon the sandy 
beach at the inner end of the 
harbour. 


And about her, day 
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after day, an old man potters, 
preparing her to withstand the 
shocks and blows of the next 
“Norther” to which she will 
be exposed. He has but little 
time for speech, for he is ever 
too busy to waste time in idle 
words. It seems strange that 
the old Osiris has not long 
ago been broken up, for in her 
frame is much old iron and 
copper, and corporations are, at 
best, but soulless things. But 
if curiosity tempts you to make 
inquiry concerning her, you will 
be told that, as long as the old 
man lives, she is not to be dis- 
turbed. If you question fur- 
ther concerning the old hulk 
and her white-haired guardian, 
you will hear a tale of the 
greatest storm that the Lakes 
have ever known. And the 
hero of that tale will be 
the old man— Dalton of the 
Osiris. 
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OLD ENGLISH FORESTRY. 


Two hundred and fifty years 
ago forestry was one of the 
most important branches of 
rural economy in England, and 
had long been engaging the 
serious attention of Parliament. 
For over a hundred years pre- 
viously various Acts had been 
passed to try and encourage, 
or even enforce, the growing 
of oak on the largest possible 
soale for the maintenance and 
increase of shipbuilding timber. 
During Henry VIII.’s reign, in 
1548, the Statute of Woods 
had been passed on account of 
“the great decay of timber and 
woods,” which ordered the en- 
closure and fencing of coppice- 
woods and the storing of stand- 
ard trees as an over-wood to 
grow into timber. Wherever 
there was a sufficient number, 
“twelve standils or storers of 
oak” were to be left per acre 
to grow up into the future 
timber - trees; but in default 
thereof, elm, ash, aspen, or 
beech were to be selected and 
kept to make up the due num- 
ber, these being the timber- 
trees coming next in value 
after the oak. Elm was at 
that time largely used for 
water-conduit pipes and better- 
class furniture, and ash for 
agricultural implements and 
carriages, while aspen was 
(along with the tougher and 
harder wood of the small ser- 
vice-tree and the whitebeam) 
one of the best arrow-woods 
for the English archers, and 
beech was used both for the 
commoner kinds of furniture, 


as is still the case in the 
chair factories of Bucks, and 
for domestic fuel. 

In spite of heavy penalties, 
this great compulsory Act, 
framed to prevent the further 
wastage of woods, although 
permitting the proper use of 
woodland produce for domestic 
and agricultural needs, was 
unable to effect the object in 
view. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time amendments had to be 
made in the Statute of Woods, 
and the felling of oak, beech, 
or ash trees for making char- 
coal for iron-smelting had to 
be prohibited within fourteen 
miles of the sea or of any 
navigable river. Careful de- 
tailed surveys were also made 
in all the royal forests lying to 
the south of the river Trent, in 
order to know what stock of 
oak timber they contained ; and 
in some of these forests the 
“ encoppicements” or enclosures 
then made were “set” or sown 
with acorns, beech -nuts, and 
thorns. Many of what are 
now the most beautiful parts 
of the New Forest were then 
raised in this manner, such as 
Ridley Wood, Bratley, Bramble 
Hill, Malwood, and Bignell. 
One of the most celebrated of 
such early artificial plantations 
consisted in a thirteen-acre 
block of oak in a corner of 
Cranbourne Chase, in Windsor 
Forest, formed in or about 
1588, as it is said to have been 
due to the great Lord Burleigh’s 
desire to try and provide future 
supplies of oak in inland local- 
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ities. But similar “plantations” 
or sowings were also ordered 
in the New Forest and the 
Forest of Dean. 

Although the planting of 
yews in churchyards had been 
practised since before 1307, as 
seems clear from a statute in the 
time of Edward L.,, yet planting 
on any large scale with live 
plantsdoes not seem tohave been 
practised in any of the English 
woodlands until early in the 
seventeenth century, when it 
appears to have been introduced 
mainly on account of the acorns, 
beech - mast, and other seeds 
being devoured by field - mice 
and voles. To whom the credit 
of this great advance in raising 
and renewing woodlands is due 
cannot now be determined ; but 
in any case the first mention 
of it as a practical forest 
measure seems to be met with 
in the preface to the second 
edition (in 1615, the first edi- 
tion having been in 1613) of 
Arthur Standish’s ‘ New Direo- 
tions . . . for the Increasing of 
Timber and Firewood,’ where 
he says, regarding complaints 
of tree-seeds having been eaten 
by field-mice when sown, “the 
remedy for such as would raise 
plants is by nurseries, where 
the mice may be destroyed by 
traps.” 

Standish’s work is merely a 
thin pamphlet of thirty-four 
pages, issued just five years 
after a new survey had been 
made, in 1608, of all the timber 
in the royal forests, and orders 
had been issued for ploughing 
land and gathering and sowing 
acorns “by men’s hands,” to 
try and increase the supply of 
oak in thefuture. By this time 
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the demand for oak was grow- 
ing, and the supply of home- 
grown timber—which alone 
could be depended on—wag 
rapidly falling. The decay of 
timber was “universally com- 
plained of” within the realm, 
and the second edition of the 
pamphlet (1615) had the hon- 
our of a prefatory royal pro- 
clamation,in which King James 
commanded “all Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and others our lov- 
ing Subjects, to whom it may 
appertaine” to willingly re- 
ceive and put in practice the 
author’s suggestions, 

At the present moment, when 
a Royal Commission’s A fforest- 
ation Report has recently re- 
commended the acquisition (by 
expropriation, if necessary) and 
planting of six million acres in 
Scotland, two and a half mil- 
lion in England and Wales, 
and at least half a million in 
Ireland, or nine millien acres 
in all, at the rate of 150,000 
acres per annum during the 
next sixty years, and at an 
annual cost of two million 
pounds sterling, it is of interest 
to note what seemed the pros- 
pect as regards future needs, 
and what was the very modest 
recommendation made just 
about three hundred yoars ago. 
Deducting waste, Standish 
estimated that there remained 
twenty-five million acres of 
land in England, and consid- 
ered that “if two hundred and 
forty thousand acres be planted 
and preserved according to the 
directions following, which is 
but the hundredth part of the 
twenty-five millions, there may 
be as much timber raised a8 
will maintaine the kingdome for 
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all uses for ever.” And besides 
that, large supplies of firewood 
were to be obtainable from the 
hedges enclosing the fields. 

But as the seventeenth cen- 
tury advanced England’s posi- 
tion with regard to shipbuild- 
ing timber grew more and more 
serious, for Charles I. sold and 
granted large portions of the 
Crown forests, and Cromwell 
greatly increased the Navy. 
When Charles II. ascended the 
throne in 1660, the scarcity of 
oak had become so great that 
the newly -founded Royal 
Society was asked to suggest a 
remedy. The task of submit- 
ting a report was confided to 
John Evelyn, of Sayes Court, 
whose charming and classic 
‘Sylva, or a Discourse of For- 
est Trees, and the Propagation 
of Timber,’ read before the 
Royal Society on October 15, 
1662, and published soon after- 
wards, but subsequently ex- 
tended in four editions before 
the author’s death on February 
27, 1706, gives us a very good 
idea of what old English For- 
estry was, as practised at that 
time, 

Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’ is one of 
the three great books which 
have been most fruitful in 
stimulating landowners’ to 
plant. We have it on his own 
authority that many millions 
of timber-trees were planted in 
England solely through the 
impulse given by this book 
within Evelyn’s lifetime; and 
the nation reaped a rich bene- 
fit from this planting during 
our Continental war over a 
hundred years ago, when the 
supply of oak for the Navy 
almost entirely ran out. Two 
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powerful ‘Quarterly Review’ 
articles, one in March 1809, 
having one of Dr Hunter’s 
annotated editions for its 
text, and another in April 
1818, on Evelyn’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
revived the influence of ‘Syl- 
va,’ and drew the attention 
of landowners to the advan- 
tages of growing timber in 
those days of fiscal protection. 
But the next great book exert- 
ing a strong influence on plant- 
ing was Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ when 
the shrewd advice given by the 
Laird o’ Dumbiedykes proved 
to be seed that fell upon rich 
soil— Jock, when ye hae nae- 
thing else to do, ye may be aye 
sticking in a tree; it will be 
growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping.” Despite the scien- 
tific inaccuracy of a half-whim- 
sical, half-serious statement 
which treats as of no account 
the great winter repose of the 
trees of the forest, when our 
woodlands are most beautiful 
just before entering into their 
long hibernal rest, and just 
after reawakening from it, like 
giants refreshed by sleep, and 
clothing themselves in their 
new vernal foliage, there can 
be no doubt that these sug- 
gestive words, put as if drop- 
ping from the mouth of the 
dying laird, combined with the 
more direct special pleading for 
planting contained in Scott’s 
two great arboricultural essays 
published in the ‘Quarterly 
Review ’ for October 1827 and 
March 1828, gave another great 
impulse to timber-growing at 
this more recent period. Many 
of the beechwoods planted in 
the Scottish Highlands by the 
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Duke of Argyll and other land- 
owners about the middle of the 
eighteenth century were then 
becoming nearly mature, and 
to the influence of the Great 
Wizard’s pen was in no small 
measure due the replanting 
and extending of many of the 
woods in different parts of 
Britain, but especially in Scot- 
land, about 1830. 

The third and last of the 
authors who powerfully in- 
fluenced British arboriculture 
was Loudon, whose comprehen- 
sive ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum’ did all that could 
be done by a single individual 
to stimulate interest in trees 
and planting about 1840. But 
by that time British Forestry 
was rapidly becoming, or had 
even already become, a lost art. 
The command of the seas kept 
the ocean highways open for 
the import of timber from 
America, and teak from India 
had already been gradually 
replacing home-grown oak for 
shipbuilding, while the rapid 
improvements then being made 
in both internal and overseas 
communication in many parts 
of the world all exerted direct 
influence in producing the 
decay of British Arboriculture. 
This, however, did not receive 
its final death-blow as a great 
branch of rural economy until 
the last of the timber import 
duties were abolished in 1866. 

Owing to our great paucity 
of extensive woodlands there is 
among us none of that innate 
and almost hereditary know- 
ledge of trees and timber crops 
which is so marked among the 
inhabitants of the more densely 
wooded portions of France and 
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Germany. Naturally, our smal] 
copses and fox-coverts have 
less effect on our daily lives 
and thoughts than is the case 
where great-stretches of wood- 
land are in constant view, and 
where the ring of the axe and 
the whir of the sawmill re- 
sound on the outskirts of every 
village. But despite our want 
of woodlands there is no coun- 
try where trees grow more 
beautifully than in Britain, 
and no country where there is 
a deeper and more passionate 
love of trees, as trees, and not 
as crops of wood worth so-and- 
so-much per acre. And it is 
one of the great charms of 
Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’ that in his 
description of our woodland, 
hedgerow, and park trees, he 
writes about them in a manner 
that not only shows he is deeply 
interested in them himself, but 
also makes one share his in- 
terest and enthusiasm. He 
gossips about them. He tells 
us where they came from, and 
to what uses they are put, 
including some that seem very 
marvellously incredible now. 
Poetry, history, and tradition 
enliven his pages, interspersed 
with shrewd observations and 
sagacious suggestions. And 
though economic conditions 
have become vastly changed 
during these last two hundred 
years and more, yet the spirit 
that lives and breathes and 
finds its utterance in ‘Sylva’ 
is undying among English 
country gentlemen, and is 
still found strongly influencing 
many of our great landowners. 
And it is an influence that 
cannot be indicated in any 
mere enumeration of the num- 
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ber of trees planted, or of acres 
enclosed as woodlands either 
for purposes of profit or of 
pleasure as game-coverts or as 
ornamental plantations. Per- 
haps larger now than ever 
before is the number of those 
who love our old forests and 
woodlands and the rugged 
ancient trees surviving in 
parks and chases as gradually 
decaying links with the distant 
past; and it is to these that 
the present brief notes on old 
English Forestry are most 
likely to prove of interest 
during a spare half-hour. 
The Forestry of which the 
fourth and best edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’ treats (that 
of 1706, of which a reprint has 
recently appeared as an édition 
de luxe) is, of course, the old 
national system of British ar- 
boriculture imposed upon land- 
owners by the Statute of 
Woods (1543) and subsequent 
statutes down to the time of 
Queen Anne. It was thus 
that copses with standards, 
preferably of oak, became the 
great national form of forestry 
in England, specially designed 
to favour the production of 
strong branches forming nat- 
ural crooks and knee - pieces, 
such as were specially valuable 
for shipbuilding. This old 
national form of arboriculture, 
dating from before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, sur- 
vived down into the nine- 
teenth century, and its traces 
still exist in a sort of hered- 
itary tendency to over-thin 
thick close-growing plantations 
in order to give a fairly large 
individual growing space, that 
tends to make them run more 
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into branches than is desir- 
able for the production of long, 
straight, clean, easily sawn 
stems free from knots and 
blemishes. Thus, speaking of 
the oak, Evelyn says that 
“for timber-trees, I would have 
none nearer than forty feet 
where they stand closest; es- 
pecially of the spreading kind,” 
—that is, the pedunculate oak. 
But they must have been 
habitually grown somewhat 
closer than that, because it 
was estimated officially in the 
eighteenth century that it took 
2200 full-grown trees, or the 
matured crop of 44 acres of 
woodland, to furnish timber 
for one 74-gun ship; and this 


gives fifty trees an _ acre, 
standing nearly thirty feet 
apart. 


In a very interesting chapter 
on coppices Evelyn gives a 
good description of the typi- 
cal old English method of 
managing this, the chief form 
of woodland :— 


“Though it be almost impossible 
for us,” he says, “to prescribe at 
what age it were best husbandry 
to fell coppices (as we at least call 
best husbandry), that is, for most 
and greatest gain, since the markets, 
and the kinds of wood, and emergent 
uses do so much govern, yet... 
those of twenty years standing are 
better, and far advance the price, 
especially if oak, and ash, and ches- 
nut be the chief furniture; and 
be sure you lose nothing by this 
patience ; since, all accidents con- 
sidered, the profit arising from cop- 
pices so managed (be the ground 
almost never so poor) shall equal, 
if not exceed, what is usually made 
by the plough or grazing.” 


Both the overwood and the 
underwood were felled as close 
to the ground as possible, while 
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“the cutting slanting, smooth 
and close is of great import- 
ance”; and even then plashing 
or layering was well under- 
stood and practised, for “in 
thin coppices ‘tis profitable 
to lay some boughs athwart, 
which will be rooted to ad- 
vantage against next fall.” 
He thoroughly understood the 
value of regularity and con- 
tinuity in the fall, so as to 
give what the modern scien- 
tific forester calls a sustained 
regular annual yield; and he 
very truly remarked that 


‘‘ If coppices were so divided, as that 
every year there might be some 
felled, it were a continual and 
a present profit. Seventeen years’ 
growth affords a tolerable fell; sup- 
posing the coppice of seventeen 
years, one acre might be felled 
yearly for ever; and so more ac- 
cording to proportion; but though 
the seldom fall yields the more 
timber, yet the frequent makes the 
underwood the thicker.” 


As a rule, the fall was then 
made at ten or twelve years 
on shallow ground, and at 
fourteen years on deeper soil. 

Evelyn deseribes, too, in a 
way that gives a good idea 
of the actual practice, how 
the timber -trees were stored 
to form the overwood. As 
regards the number of trees 
to be left per acre, he says 
that 


“the statutes are our general guides, 
at least the legal. It is a very 
ordinary coppice which will not 
furnish three or four firsts, that is 
bests, fourteen seconds, twelve thirds, 
om wavers, &c., according to 
which proportions the sizes of the 
young trees in coppicing are to 
succeed one another.” 


In coppices felled at twenty- 








four years old twelve standards 
of oak or other timber were to 
be left standing till they were at 
least ten inches square at three 
feet above the ground; and in 
coppices cut below that age, 
“twelve great oaks” or other 
trees had to be left for twenty 
years longer, and to be en- 
closed for seven years. In 
practice, however, the custom 
was “to spare as many likely 
trees for timber, as with dis- 
cretion you can”; and the 
largest number was generally 
to be found near the edges 
of the copses ‘where their 
branches may freely spread, 
and have air, without drip- 
ping and annoying the sub- 
nascent crop, nor should they be 
shread, which commonly makes 
them grow knotty” — the 
shredding being what is now 
termed lopping or pollarding. 

At that time the underwood 
was either cut between the 
middle of September and the 
end of November, or at latest, 
from January till the middle 
or end of March, and then 
cleared and fenced so “that 
the young and the seedlings 
may suffer the least interrup- 
tion: And if the winter pre- 
vious to your felling coppices 
you preserve them well from 
cattle, it will recompence your 
care.” Nowadays, however, it 
is rabbits that do by far the 
greatest damage in the under- 
woods, and often during hard 
wintry weather gnaw away 
the young last-spring’s shoots 
almost as completely and as 
sharply as if these had been 
cut with a billhook or a sickle. 
Good, sound, practical advice 
is given about the selection of 
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young stores or heirs forming 
the youngest class of the over- 
wood, and the treatment of 
the wavers or next youngest 
class of standards. 


“When you espy a cluster of plants 
growing as it were all in a bunch, it 
shall suffice that you preserve the 
fairest sapling, cutting all the rest 
away. And if it chance to be a 
chesnut, service, or like profitable 
tree, clear it from the droppings and 
encumbrances of other trees, that it 
may thrive the better. Then, as you 
pass along, prune and trim up all the 
young wavers, covering such roots 
as lie bare and exposed with fresh 
mould, There are some who direct 
the lopping of young oaks at a com- 
petent distance from the stem, and 
that while the wounds are healing 
this would advantage the under- 
wood; but I cannot say it would be 
without prejudice to the timber.” 


This is very true, and very 
well put. 

The copses over sixteen years 
old were then regularly grazed 
in summer after the period of 
enclosure prescribed by the 
statutes was ended. 


“Your elder underwoods may be 
grazed about July: But for a general 
rule, newly-weaned calves are the 
least noxious to newly-cut spring- 
woods (%.¢., coppices), where there is 
an abundance of grass; and some 
say, colts of a year old ; but then the 
calves must be driven out at May at 
farthest, tho’ the colts be per- 
mitted to stay a while longer: But 
of this, every man’s experience will 
direct him ; and surely, the later you 
admit beasts to graze, the better,” 


—as is, of course, quite true. 

_ Most of the larger wood 
in the coppices was cut in- 
to billets, the “statutable 
billet” being a yard long, and 
seven and a half inches in 
girth, while the boughs and the 
lop and top from the trees, 


used for charcoal - making, 
was stacked in cords usually 
four yards long and varying 
locally from three to four feet 
in height and breadth. The 
smaller branchlets and débris 
were cut into faggots, which 
“ought to be a full yard in 
length, and two feet in circum- 
ference, made round and not 
flat; for so they contain less 
fuel, though equal in the bulk 
appearing.” 

After his lucid description of 
old English coppices at the 
time when British forestry was 
probably far more advanced 
and intensive than in most 
parts of France and Germany, 
our author concludes that in- 
teresting chapter by making a 
quaint suggestion to which he 
evidently attached consider- 
able importance. 


“In the meantime it were to be 
wished that some approved experi- 
ments were sedulously tried (with 
the advice of skilful and ingenious 
physicians) for the making of beer 
without hops; as possibly with the 
white marrabium (a plant of singular 
virtue) or with dried heath -tops 
(viz., that sort which bears no ber- 
ries), or the like, far more wholesome 
and less bitter than either tamarisk, 
carduus, or broom, which divers have 
essayed ; it might prove a means to 
save a world of fuel, and in divers 
places young timber and coppice- 
wood which is yearly spent for poles, 
especially in countries where wood is 
very precious. Note that the wood- 
land measure by statute is computed 
after eighteen feet the perch.” 


Evelyn was strongly in fav- 
our of pruning,—“in truth, it 
is in the discreet performance 
of this work that the improve- 
ment of our timber and woods 
does as much consist as in any- 
thing whatsoever, A skilful 
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planter should therefore be 
early at this work.” But he 
knew well that there were 
narrow limits to the pruning 
of live branches from timber or 
park or avenue trees, and con- 
demned the then recent trim- 
ming of the walk of elms at 
St James’s Park,— 


‘*Especially since, I fear, the 
remedy comes too late to save their 
decay (could it have been avoided), 
if the amputations of such over- 
grown parts as have been cut off 
should not rather accelerate it by 
exposing their large and many 
wounds to the injuries of the 
weather, which will indanger the 
rotting of them, beyond all that can 
be applied by tar or otherwise to 
protect them.” 


Heavy lopping of trees in 
the wood he denounces as 
“covetous barbarity and un- 
skilful handling.” But that 
this was then a prevalent cus- 
tom seems deducible from the 
indignant protest he made 
against the malpractice. 


“For ’tis a misery to see how our 
fairest trees are defaced and mangled 
by unskilful woodmen and mis- 
chievous borderers, who go always 
around with short hand-bills, hack- 
ing and chopping off all that comes 
in their way ; & which our trees 
are made full of knots, stubs, boils, 
cankers, and deformed bunches, to 
their utter destruction. Good hus- 
bands should be ashamed of it; 
though I would have no woodman 
pretend to be without all his neces- 
sary furniture when he goes about 
his work; which I (once for all) 
reckon to be the hand-bill, hatchet, 
hook, handsaw, an excellent prun- 
ing - knife, broad chisel and mallet, 
all made of the best steel and kept 
sharp. ... The knife is for twigs 
and spray, the chisel for larger armes 
and such amputations as the axe and 
bill cannot well operate upon.” 


The best time for pruning 
was held to be “for old trees 
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earlier, for young later, as a 
little after the change in Janu- 
ary or February, some say in 
December, the wind in a gentle 
quarter.” But the pruning 
was to be both seasonable and 
reasonable. 


“As much to be te are 
those who either begin this work at un- 
seasonable times, or so maim the poor 
branches that either out of laziness 
or want of skill they leave most of 
them stubs, and instead of cutting 
the arms and branches close to the 
bole, hack them off a foot or two 
from the body of the tree, by which 
means they become hollow and rotten 
and are as so many conduits to receive 
the rain and the weather, which con- 
veys the wet to the very matrix and 
heart, oe the whole tree with 
many ugly botches, which shorten its 
life and utterly mars the timber.” 


Perhaps the modern scientific 
forester can derive even more 
enjoyment from the pages of 
‘Sylva’ than he who reads it 
merely as a quaint old classic, 
charmingly written in an old- 
fashioned and highly ornate 
style. It is full of the inevit- 
able errors due to want of 
precise scientific knowledge in 
those early days, but it abounds 
in shrewd observations and 
common-sense deductions and 
recommendations. And what 
will perhaps strike the forester 
of to-day most forcibly is the 
sound empirical knowledge ac- 
quired even at that early date 
by observation of results, and 
often made use of by being 
put into practice in most of 
the everyday operations in the 
woodlands. Thus, in writing 
of the “seminary ” or nursery, 
and of transplanting, Evelyn 
made a wise recommendation, 
that seems afterwards to have 
gone quite out of sight before 
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forestry became a lost art in 
Britain, that one should exercise 


“great caution in planting, to pre- 
serve the roots, and especially the 
earth adhering to the smallest fibrils, 
which should by no means be shaken 
off, as most of our gardeners do to 
trim and quicken them as they pre- 
tend, . . . not at all considering that 
these tender hairs are the very 
mouths and vehicles which suck in 
the nutriment and transfuse it into 
all parts of the tree.” 


And so also with regard to the 
improvement in the growth of 
oaks—‘“in copses where they 
stand warm and so thickened 
with the underwood . . . they 
prove in time to be goodly 
trees.” This is just the modern 
Continental system of growing 
the best class of oak timber, 
by means of having the tree- 
crowns sufficiently exposed to 
light and air, and the ground 
well covered by some shade- 
enduring, soil-protecting kind 
of underwood, or by a plentiful 
admixture of beech. 

The interest and the practical 
value of the best of the custom- 
ary practices in old English 
forestry are not in the slightest 
degree marred by the fact that 
John Evelyn’s classic work con- 
tains much quaint alchemistic 
and medicinal information that 
seems very wonderful and even 
ridiculous now.. Such passages 
serve to indicate very strongly 
the curious state of scientific 
opinion and the boundless 
credulity existing even among 
Fellows of the Royal Society 
over two hundred years ago. 
In speaking of the eak, he tells 
“of a certain water somewhere 
in Hungary, which transmitted 
the leaves of this tree into 
brass, and iron into copper ”; 
and after stating the quite 
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probable fact that “the coals 
of oak beaten and mingled 
with honey cure the car- 
buncle,” gravely credits the 
current report— 


“that the very shade of this tree is so 
wholesome, that the sleeping or lying 
under it becomes a present remedy to 
paralyticks, and recovers those whom 
the mistaken malign influence of the 
walnut-tree has smitten.” 


And he quotes the authority of 


“one Paulus, a Physician of Denmark, 
that an handful or two of small oak 
buttons, mingled with oats, given to 
horses which are black of colour, will 
in few days eating alter it to a fine 
dapple-grey, which he attributes to 
the vitriol abounding in this tree.” 


Many of the young saplings 
and the wavers that were 
stored in the English copse- 
woods in Evelyn’s time are 
still standing as great, old, 
rugged-limbed trees of a pictur- 
esque beauty worth far, far 
more than any market-value 
they could ever have possessed. 
There may be, and in fact there 
most undoubtedly is, much to 
be said for the growing, on the 
most extensive scale that may 
be practicable, of timber-trees 
as crops of wood, and not merely 
for ornamental purposes; but 
the great, branching, crooked 
oak trees that still adorn many 
of our English copses are a 
priceless heritage to the rural 
districts in which they flourish, 
and a joy to the casual visitor 
from other parts ; and they form 
the main link between the lost 
art of old English Arboriculture 
and the new modern Forestry 
that is trying to struggle into 
an existence, and hoping for 
reasonable encouragement and 
assistance from the State. 

J. NISBET. 

















A PRIVATE BATTLE. 


BY PERCY MACHELL, C.M.G. 


AFTER passing the ten hap- 
piest years of my life in the 
Egyptian Army, the last four 
of which had been spent in 
command of the 12th Sudanese 
Battalion, which I had helped, 
as second in command, to raise 
in 1888, I was recalled at the 
end of 1895 to duty with 
the British Army, and sadly 
said good-bye to my beloved 
Blacks. 

On arriving at Cairo from 
the frontier, I was told by 
Lord Kitchener, then Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar, 
that the Inspector-Generalship 
of the Coastguard Department 
was about to became vacant, 
and that he was authorised to 
ask me if I would be prepared 
to accept this post. I asked 
for time, and a bad time it 
was. I was intensely keen 
about the Army, which I had 
never dreamed of leaving, but 
the prospect of a company in a 
regiment at home, after com- 
manding as fine a battalion as 
any one could wish to see, was 
not attractive. 

From all I could gather, the 
long-hoped-for advance upon 
the Sudan, which had given 
such a point to our labours 
ever since the death of General 
Gordon and the evacuation of 
Dongola, appeared to be quite 
remote. Lord Kitchener could 
not help me todecide. “There 
is the appointment,” he said. 
“T am desired to offer it to 
you or to one other man, and I 





You will 
have a show of your own, and 
will be allowed to count your 
ten years’ service in the Egyp- 
tian Army towards an Egyp- 


give you the refusal. 


tian pension. If, however, 
you decide to return to your 
British regiment, I will get 
you back as soon as you 
have qualified by being a year 
away.” 

“When will the advance 
take place?” 

“T have no idea; it is im- 
possible to say.” 

I was at the parting of the 
ways. IfI refused this excel- 
lent offer, I went back to gar- 
rison life at home,—the advance 
might never come off, and my 
heart sank at the prospect of 
a station in Ireland on narrow 
means. If I accepted, I should 
have to retire from the Army 
within a few months. For 
several days I thought and 
thought, until finally, with 
much misgiving, I decided to 
accept. 

The Deputy Inspector-Gen- 
eral, to whose post I was first 
gazetted, had died suddenly, 
and the Inspector-General was 
about to retire on account of 
health, so I was completely 
absorbed in my new life, and 
not unhappy, when one night, 
in the early spring of 1896, at 
a ball at Kasr El Nil, the 
rumour ran that orders had 
suddenly been received for an 
advance upon the dervish 
positions at Akasha and 
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Firket, and perhaps as far 
as Dongola. 

I had not yet retired from 
the British Army, and I at 
once volunteered. But, the 
Ministry not unnaturally re- 
fusing to let me go, I said I 
would resign my civil appoint- 
ment and return to the Army. 

The answer to this was that, 
if I insisted upon resigning, I 
should not be allowed to join 
the expedition, and must return 
to England. 

So my soldiering was over; 
I sent in my papers, and en- 
deavoured to forget. 1896 saw 
Dongola reoccupied, and 1897 
was devoted to the railway 
and to preparations for the 
final advance. 

In April 1898 Mahmud was 
defeated at the battle of the 
Atbara, and the summer had 
to be got through before the 
Sirdar could devote his atten- 
tion to the Khalifa and Khar- 
tum. 

An invitation at this junct- 
ure from my old friend Captain 
M‘Murdo, formerly A.D.C. to 
Lord Kitchener, and now Di- 
rector of the Repression of 
Slavery Department, to accom- 
pany him on a journey to 
Kassala, where a number of 
his agents were stationed, was 
joyfully received. After eigh- 
teen months’ civil work nothing 
could be more attractive than 
the prospect of a return for 
a time to the old life with 
all its delightful uncertainties, 
and, with three months’ leave 
and the Sirdar’s permission, I 
was off, 

Leaving Suez on the 2nd 
May in the steam-cruiser 
Abbas, of my department, we 
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called at Kosseir and Roweya, 
arriving at Suakin six days 
later. 

A week was spent here, and 
then, sending our camel escort 
overland, we proceeded to 
Trinkitat, and thence to El 
Teb, where we found our camels 
awaiting us. 

We arrived at Tokar on the 
16th May, and it was interest- 
ing to myself to revisit this 
desolate place where, six years 
earlier, in the palmy days of 
Osman Digna, I had spent 
twelve busy months as Gover- 
nor and Commandant. Osman 
Digna used to keep us moving 
then, but now this part of the 
country was clear, and the gar- 
rison consisted of a few com- 
panies of infantry under a 
native officer. 

Leaving Tokar next day, 
marching S.S.E., between the 
Khor Baraka and the Red Sea, 
we travelled for one long day 
over the familiar flat Tokar 
plain, until we came upon a 
beautiful upland district teem- 
ing with gazelle, ariel, and 
bustard, where I had never 
previously been able to pene- 
trate. Magnificent pasturage 
on all sides, and sheep, goats, 
and cattle in great abundance. 
Next day we made a steep 
ascent and traversed a diffi- 
cult “akaba,” the Gudmat Pass, 
from which we had a splendid 
view of the country we had left 
behind before we dropped down 
the other side on to a barren 
rocky waste. Two days after 
leaving Gudmat, we came 
across the tracks of some 
“oryx” (Leucoryx) which we 
followed, and one of these fine 
antelope was secured early 
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next morning. We saw five 
more later, but failed to get a 
shot. 

Ariel, gazelle, and guinea- 
fowl here were plentiful, and 
our larder was well supplied 
each day. Khor Anseba, with 
its thickly wooded banks, was 
crossed some thirty-five miles 
west of its junction with the 
Baraka, and here the amount 
of bird-life was truly marvel- 
lous. Partridges, sand-grouse, 
doves, kingfishers, green parrots, 
rose-breasted shrike, and hosts 
of others we had never seen 
before, made a veritable orni- 
thologist’s paradise. 

We were now in Italian ter- 
ritory, but the lack of popula- 
tion afforded no opportunity of 
availing ourselves of a quaintly 
worded Arabic permit M‘Murdo 
had obtained from the Ital- 
ian Minister at Cairo. This in- 
troduced to “The illustrious 
Emirs and virtuous and gener- 
ous sheikhs the British Officer, 
illustrious Captain M‘Murdo, 
accompanied by a number of 
Emirs, suite and ghafirs.” The 
document desired them to 
“show us kindness and atten- 
tion,” assuring them that 
“whatever was done would be 
far from being in proportion to 
our rank.” 

After leaving the Anseba the 
country varied considerably. 
Sometimes we toiled through 
rocky passes, and again we 
travelled over rich pasture- 
land, along the dry beds of 
streams and through dense 
thickets which sheltered the 
timid Kudu throughout the 
day. Two of these were ac- 
counted for, and it was sad 
to leave and to have to push 
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on just as we began to locate 
them and learn something of 
their ways. 

On the 5th June we crossed 
the Khor Baraka, five miles 
south of its junction with the 
Hambul, and spent part of the 
night in a pit overlooking a 
water-hole, in the hope of get- 
ting a shot at a lion, which was 
reported to be in the neighbour- 
hood. Next day we saw more 
Kudu, and, passing under the 
Gadein Mountains, we camped 
at Sabderat Wells, an Italian 
outpost eighteen miles from 
Kassala. Kassala was sighted 
early next morning, and we 
arrived about 9 A.M. 

We stayed here for ten days, 
and the time passed all too fast 
among our old friends, both 
English and Sudanese, I 
made the acquaintance at Kas- 
sala of Sid Ali El Morghani, 
still quite a boy, but already 
displaying great natural dig- 
nity, and revered by all as 
the representative of a family 
directly descended from the 
Prophet. 

It was Sid Ali’s father, the 
great Sid Hassan El Morghani, 
who was so specially respected 
on account of the accepted be- 
lief in his ability to penetrate 
the mysteries of the future. 
In 1892, when I was at Tokar, 
some of his prophecies had been 
related to me. Fifteen years 
before that he had preached 
that evil days were in store for 
the Sudan. “El marah illi 
towlid,” he warned them, “ma 
takhodhash.” (Take not to 
thyself a wife who will bear 
thee children), “for a crisis is 
looming over the future of the 
Sudan, when those who stand 
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by the Government must fly, 
and they will be lucky if they 
escape with their lives.” 

The flame of insurrection 
would not first appear in the 
Sudan, but the fire would be 
kindled in Egypt, after which 
the whole Sudan would rise, 
and the people would not be 
appeased until the land had 
been deluged in blood and en- 
tire tribes had disappeared. 

The work of reconquest and 
re-establishment of order would 
fall upon the Ingliz, who, 
after suppressing the revolt in 
Egypt and gradually having 
arranged the affairs of that 
country, would rule the Turk 
and the Sudanese together. 
The idea of the Turk being 
ruled by any one was received 
with special incredulity, and, 
on his being pressed to explain 
who these mighty Ingliz were, 
he said they were a people 
from the North, tall of stature, 
and white. 

The English would place the 
Sudan on a footing it had 
never known before, and he 
used to say that the land at 
Kassala, between El] Khatmia 
and Gebel Um Karam, would 
ultimately be sold at a guinea 
& pace, 

The final struggle for the 
supremacy in the Sudan would 
take place on the great plain 
of Kerreri, to the north of Om- 
durman ; and, pointing to the 
desert outside Kassala, which 
was covered with large white 
stones, he said, “After this 
battle has been fought the 
plain of El Kerreri will be 
strewn with human skulls as 
thickly as this is now covered 
with stones,” 
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It will not yet have been for- 
gotten that the great fight of 
the 2nd September 1898 came 
off exactly where the Morghani 
had predicted, and a special 
correspondent actually de- 
scribed the field as being 
“white with ‘jibbah’ - clad 
corpses, like a meadow dotted 
with snow-drifts.” 

I had obtained permission 
from the Sirdar to go to Kas- 
sala, but to return by the way 
we had come would have been 
dull. On the other hand, the 
prospect of pushing across to 
the Nile, through a country in 
which no white man had set 
his foot for at least sixteen 
years, was singularly attrac- 
tive. 

All correspondence with the 
river proceeded wid Suakin and 
the Red Sea, Suez, and Cairo, 
and direct communication was 
supposed to be impossible; but 
the Commandant, who had 
formerly served with me as 
second in command in the 12th 
Sudanese, being good enough 
to doubt whether his jurisdic- 
tion extended to people like 
ourselves, we decided to take 
the risk and strike across by 
the Atbara to the-Nile. 

On the afternoon of the 19th 
of June, escorted by the cele- 
brated Sheikh Omar Abu Sinn 
of the Shukhriya, Abd El 
Kader Pasha of the Halenga, 
my old henchman, Ahmed 
Awad of the Gadein, Mahomed 
Bey Musa, “Sheikh of Sheikhs” 
of the Hadendowa, Mustapha 
Hamed, and others, we started 
from Kassala, twelve of us in 
all, including servants, en route 
for the Atbara, which we 
struck at 8.45 AM. on the 
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21st. The Sheikhs only ac- 
companied us for the first 
march, and we arrived at Goz 
Regeb the following day, with- 
out incident and with not 
much sport. Only four sand- 
grouse, one goose, and a sight 
of some wild donkeys, since 
leaving Kassala. 

On the 24th we marched at 
4 A.M., and halted to bivouac 
at Mishreb, thirty miles south 
of Adarama on the right bank 
of the Atbara, at 9 A.M. 

Some very fresh tracks of 
Arabs coming to and returning 
from the river were observed, 
and we supposed that they 
were those of Hadendowas 
and Bisharin who were per- 
haps beginning to resume their 
usual avocations. 

_ About noon, feeling restless, 
I berrowed M‘Murdo’s Lee- 
Metford sporting repeating- 
rifle, which I was anxious to 
try, and started out for a 
couple of hours with my or- 
derly, Shawish Nimr Ali of the 
Coastguard, to see if I could 
pick up an ariel. 

At about 1.20 Pm, after 
working east, and then making 
a cast towards the river with- 
out seeing any game, we came 
out upon the bank at a point 
about one mile north of our 
camp. 

We stood for a moment fac- 
ing the stream, when suddenly 
I heard the snapping of twigs 
close by, and, looking round, I 
saw a number of men with 
rifles advancing rapidly to- 
wards us through the trees. 

The growth at this spot had 
evidently been very thick, but 
the brushwood had all been 
burned, and nothing remained 


but a dense overgrowth, which 
effectively kept out the light 
from an underlying network of 
charred trunks and branches. 

In among these obstacles the 
riflemen came leaping along, 
holding their weapons in front 
of them, and not uttering a 
sound, 

I immediately supposed, see- 
ing that they had no coloured 
patches on their “jibbas,” that 
they were a party of our 
“ friendlies” (Banda) from 
Adarama. 

My orderly, however, who 
had been a dervish himself, 
shouted, “‘ These are not Banda, 
but dervishes; let us get off 
the top.” And, as he spoke, 
they all fired point - blank at 
us, at a distance of from ten 
to twenty yards. With a single 
jump to our rear we found our- 
selves on a ledge of the river- 
bank which served as a parapet, 
and, with only our heads and 
shoulders exposed, our rifles 
being luckily already loaded, 
and my magazine filled, we 
opened fire. 

I took a steady aim at the 
leading dervish, who fell not 
ten yards away, and was at 
once dragged off by his com- 
rades. As he collapsed another 
became prominent, and was 
similarly dealt with ; likewise 
a third, and then a fourth, 
each falling forward and 
being carried to the rear by 
his friends. 

I was busy for a few seconds 
taking each of my assailants 
in turn, and the smoke of their 
fusilade made it difficult for 
me to see more than the man 
who became for the moment 
number one. Shawish Nimr, 
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however, on my right was 
working his regulation Martini- 
Metford carbine with perhaps 
more moral effect than any- 
thing else, when a huge Sud- 
anese, who was evidently the 
leader, crept round to his right, 
and finding myself, after shoot- 
ing my fourth man, compar- 
atively neglected, I turned to 
give him my fifth round. I 
took a steady aim at about 
seven yards, but missed fire. 
The magazine had accidentally 
become cut off. The Shawish, 
however, plied his carbine 
vigorously, and I got a cart- 
ridge into the chamber and 
was able to look up just as 
the tall black leader fell dead 
almost on the top of us, and— 
the remainder turned and fled. 
We jumped back on to the 
bank, and, after hurling in- 
sults at our retreating foe, we 
started to run back to camp, 
scarcely able to credit our 
escape. 

There had been about thirty 
riflemen, as far as we could 
judge—tall, finely-built Bag- 
garas and blacks, all wearing 
the usual dervish dress, but 
without the coloured patches. 

The whole affair had scarcely 
occupied a minute. Seeing us 
to be only two men, they made 
straight for us, evidently an- 
ticipating no trouble. But, 
having fortunately escaped 
their first volley, we were pro- 
tected by the river-bank, and 
at the same time had every 
opportunity of taking a per- 
fectly steady aim. Their at- 
tempt to encircle us was de- 
feated by our having our backs 
on the river. Bullets flew all 
round as they discharged their 
VOL, CLXEXVIII.—NO, MCXXXVIII. 
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muskets in our faces, but we 
were absolutely untouched. 
The Shawish, who was some- 
what excited, had simply fired 
off his carbine as fast as he 
could, and, until he killed 
their Emir dead, his fire does 
not appear to have been effect- 
ive. The dervish powder makes 
a terrible amount of smoke, 
and, after their first volley, 
owing to the absence of light 
or breeze inside the burned 
forest, everything was so much 
obscured that we could only 
see plainly the men who pushed 
to the very front, the rest of 
them showing up indistinctly 
in the smoke as they leaped 
about among the branches, and 
fired at us some ten yards away. 
On reaching our bivouac we 
told our story, and camels were 
at once brought in and pre- 
parations made for pursuit. 
They had heard our shots, but 
not those of the dervishes, and 
had not the smallest idea of 
what had been going on. If 
only M‘Murdo had been with 
me instead of my excellent 
Shawish, the dervishes would 
indeed have received a shock. 
As soon as we got away we 
proceeded on foot to the spot 
where we had been attacked, 
leaving the camels outside in 
the open. There was blood 
upon the ground and traces of 
several bodies having been 
dragged. Following up the 
retreating tracks, which were 
found to be those of twenty- 
four sound men, we soon 
came to a place where they 
had hastily buried one of their 
number, and, under a thin 
covering of sand, we found the 
body of the big black Baggara, 
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the last to fall, shot through the 
head from front to rear. We 
buried him decently, but the 
jungle was now so thick that we 
could not pursue our search for 
the remainder, so, joining our 
camels outside, we pushed along 
parallel to the river towards a 
spot where our guide assured 
us they would probably cross. 
On arriving here—the name of 
the place was Obir—at about 
4.30 P.M., we left the servants 
and a soldier with the camels 
behind a ridge, and ran on with 
the remainder towards the 
river. Here we were just too 
late, however, to complete our 
victory by demanding the sur- 
render of our late assailants, 
and great was our disappoint- 
ment when we saw some of 
them climbing up the opposite 
bank, 800 yards away, and four 
men ferrying themselves over 
on some logs. 

The remainder, who had 
already crossed, were waiting 
in the bushes, and in reply 
to our invitations to come 
back and surrender, opened fire 
upon us. 

In reply to this, M‘Murdo 
dropped one of the hindmost 
fugitives as he was in the act 
of firing, and we thought one 
other fell as he ran up the 
bank, but it was too far for 
very accurate shooting, and 
finally they all got under 
cover, and the battle was at 
an end. 

As they absolutely refused 
to come to us—we were now 
eight strong in the fighting 
line, besides the cook and the 
servants and one soldier with 
the camels,—and as we had no 
means of going to them, we 


finally left them and resumed 
our journey. 

Two days later we met Sheikh 
Abd El Azim with 80 camel- 
men proceeding with orders 
to clear both banks of the 
Atbara as far as Goz Regeb. 
We explained what had hap- 
pened, and, on his return, he 
brought in 27 men out of a 
total of about 80, who had 
stayed about Ogir after the 
battle of the Atbara. The 
remainder escaped, but the 
prisoners said that, when our 
tents were seen on the opposite 
bank, a party of 30 men was 
sent to kill us while we slept 
and capture our camels, which 
were urgently required to en- 
able them to cross the waterless 
desert which lay between them 
and Khartum. They said they 
suddenly came upon two men, 
an Englishman and a Sudanese, 
whom they took to be an out- 
post, and who shot so many of 
their party that, when their 
leader fell, they decided to 
withdraw. He was dead, so 
they stopped, as soon as they 
dared, to bury him, and, leaving 
the others,—some said four and 
some said five,—who were all 
shot in the body, concealed in 
the bushes, they got away as 
fast as they could to their im- 
provised ferry. 

I was using a ‘303 Martini- 
Metford sporting carbine, with 
ordinary solid service bullets, 
and, in order to make certain 
of getting a man with every 
shot, which was my only 
possible chance of escape, I 
was careful to give each his 
bullet fair in the body, so 
that, as he collapsed and was 
drawn to the rear, I was able 
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to deal as promptly with the 
next. ; 

Four days later, early in the 
morning we rode over the site 
of the battle of the Atbara, and 
the same afternoon we reached 
the Nile at Dakhila, now the 
site of the Atbara bridge. Our 
unexpected arrival with ten 
men, including cook and serv- 
ants, out of the unknown, was 
the source of much amusement 
and surprise. 

What I really wanted was 
to stay and see the impend- 
ing fight at Omdurman, but 
it was not expected that this 
would take place for another 
two months, and, for various 
reasons, it was impossible for 
us to wait till then. 

So after availing ourselves 
of an invitation to accompany 
the Commandant on a four 
days’ trip on board a gunboat, 
the Zafi, to Metemma, Shendy, 
Kab El Habashi, where Lord 
Charles Beresford fought his 
action in 1884, and as far as 
Shabluka, where the sniping of 
the dervish riflemen made it 
desirable that we should go no 
farther, we turned northwards 
in a gunboat as far as railhead 
—the railway was laid into 
Dakhila the day we left,—and 
then we made our way to Berber. 
Here we stayed five days until 
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the Sirdar arrived, after which 
we left in his comfortable travel- 
ling carriage for Abu Hamed 
and Wady Halfa. 

Continually I had marched 
on foot and on camels across the 
“ waterless sea,” as this desert 
is known among the Arabs, 
always hoping for the day 
when I should go forward in 
earnest with the men whose 
preparation had been my con- 
stant care for so many 
years. 

The monotony of our frontier 
life had been relieved from 
time to time by raids, and 
personally I was never dull, 
but it was a curious fate that 
after two years spent upon the 
Gordon Relief Expedition and 
the Ginnes-Kosheh operations 
with my British regiment, and 
ten years’ service subsequently 
in the Egyptian Army, I should 
now have to turn my back 
upon the grand finale and re- 
turn to read about it in the 
press. But “Destiny,” the 
Arabs say, “strikes out of the 
darkness like a blind camel,” 
and, in my disappointment, I 
could not help feeling some 
small measure of consolation 
in the reflection that, at any 
rate, my private battle of the 
28th June had been worth the 
journey. 




















A PRIMITIVE DRAMA, 


I, 


A RENAISSANCE, 


PROFESSOR STUMBELDORF’S 
discoveries would have ranked 
beside Darwin’s, if he had not 
been eaten by the descendants 
of the Primitives. He himself 
was the supreme instance of 
.his theory that evolution is 
never steadily progressive, but 
that it moves in oycles, first 
upwards to a point of hyper- 
civilisation, then downwards 
through physical and _ intel- 
lectual decay, shedding its 
healthy functions one by one 
until nothing is left but a kind 
of fertilising mould, out of 
which spring more primitive 
and vigorous forms of life—just 
as autumn leaves fertilise the 
seed-germs of a new year. The 
Professor’s brains were thrown 
into the aboriginal pot, and his 
manuscript was employed to 
light the fire which cooked 
them. The episode was rather 
a@ cynical vindication of his 
theories. But Stumbeldorf 
lived for truth only. 

Of Stumbeldorf’s work noth- 
ing remains to modern science 
but what has filtered through 
@ vague unscientific mind like 
mine. 

The script points to a civilisa- 
tion more advanced than that 
of the aboriginals of the present 
day. Yet it was Simian—there 
is no doubt of that. The rock- 
friezes and the references to the 
tail and the slighting comments 
about the Primitives who lived 





in trees are collective proof 
enough, The frequent allusions 
to the Renaissance puzzled the 
Doctor at first. It seemed that 
the most extraordinary advance 
in civilisation had taken place 
in a single generation, and that 
the elders, whose philosophy 
might have been indited by 
Miss Marie Corelli, remembered 
a time when they ate raw food 
and had hardly discovered the 
use of fire, when the head 
priest himself only knew a 
hundred and thirty nouns and 
fifteen verbs. The Professor 
at first believed that he had 
chanced upon a record of phen- 
omenal longevity. How other- 
wise could he explain the suit 
for damages brought by Slug 
against Ug, the author of an 
abstruse work on Monism, for 
laying a rock on his tail while 
he was sleeping “in the days 
of the cave-dwelling ” ? 

The simple hieroglyphics 
of the Primitives had offered 
Stumbeldorf no difficulty from 
the beginning, and after a few 
months of research he was able 
by a happy chance to discover 
a clue to the Oultaie text in 
which the Unt, or the sacred 
scriptures of the Intellectuals, 
was written. It appears that 
the Primitive character was 
used by the Intellectuals for 
many years after the Renais- 


sance. 
Had Stumbeldorf lived he 
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would have initiated me into 
the mysteries of the Oultaie 
and the Unt. All that I know 
and can hand on was communi- 
cated in a single night. Before 
another day had closed he was 
destined to the stew of the 
Huri Huri Hua Huans, whose 
ancestors destroyed F linden 
and the Intellectuals, and I 
was flying precipitately to the 
coast. 

The Doctor stumbled on the 
clue to the Oultaie text in the 
edict pillars of Sopwis, on which 
the Laws and Penalties were 
inscribed in double lines in the 
old and reformed characters. 
When he had mastered it he 
applied himself to the Unt. He 
discovered that the Renaissance 
had been immediate. The first 
book of the Oultaie scriptures 
told how Out swam over to the 
Island of Yinn and came back 
enlightened after eating of the 
nut. He grew in power and 
wisdom, and little by little he 
revealed the seeret to his clan, 
until all became initiate, and 
the new cult grew up. In the 
first generation these Intel- 
lectuals had established schools 
and law courts, but they jeal- 
ously preserved their knowledge 
for their own sept. 

Afraid lest the Primitives 
should discover the secret of 
wisdom, they deforested the 
Island of Yinn, but first they 
carried over a few seedlings to 
the mainland. Around these 
they built a wall, and around 
this wall a second and a third. 
And in the inner enclesure they 
built the temple of Out within 
the sacred grove. The shrine 
was not visible from the peri- 
meter, beyond which no Primi- 
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tive might approach. The un- 
initiated prostrated themselves 
upon the fosse, beating their 
heads upon the ground, and 
cried aloud te the gods within. 

And if the shadow of an 
Intellectual fell upon them from 
the wall they counted them- 
selves blessed. For it was 
known that the gods descended 
into the precincts and took part 
in the rites. And on still nights 
they could hear the call for the 
holy dew which refreshed the 
grove at all seasons. And they 
were aware that if any power 
of evil could draw one of them 
into the enclosure and instil 
into him the thirst of madness, 
a blight would fall upon him 
and his race for ever. 

But all this reverence and 
awe was not the growth of a 
day. The Primitives were sub- 
dued with miracles, swift heal- 
ing, and retribution, and sundry 
executions. Stumbeldorf could 
read this everywhere. The 
supreme penalty was inscribed 
on all the caves: “He shall 
hang by his tail from a tree 
until he dies.” And there were 
pictures of it on the rock-friezes. 
The hands and feet of the 
victims were cut off lest they 
should untie the tail by which 
they swung,—or it may have 
been, as Stumbeldorf suggested, 
lest they should escape if they 
fell to earth. The Stiff-tails 
of Faltu were secured with a 
rattan wisp, and they are rep- 
resented as swinging thus in 
all the friezes. 

There was malice in this 
tail-hanging. It meant more 
than the mere prolonging of 
the agony,—it was symbolical. 
There was no doubt that the 
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Intellectuals were very sen- 
sitive about their tails. The 
instinct amounted almost to 
rage that they and the Prim- 
itives should possess this ap- 
pendage in common. Physical 
evolution among them was of 
course much slewer than intel- 
lectual. The face was quickly 
transformed. The limbs grew 
rounder, softer, less hairy. But 
the tail was always there with 
its cynical curl to remind them 
of the family claims of the 
Primitives. By standing erect 
and avoiding trees they dimin- 
ished the growth somewhat. 
Then in the third generation 
it was clipped at birth, and a 
loin-cloth hid the stump. 

In his scrutiny of the ar- 
chives Stumbeldorf found but 
one capital charge laid against 
an Intellectual. It was when 
Prat, the haughtiest of the 
tribe, slew Sidd, the most 
irascible, and was acquitted on 
the plea of provocation. It 
appeared that Prit had carried 
off a portionable lady of the 
island on whom Sidd also had 
cast his eye. Prit had been 
boasting of his strength and 
his skill, and his courage and 
his lineage—one of his an- 
cestors had been the third to 
eat of the nut—when he turned 
to Sidd with the jibe: “Others 
are less fortunate in the lists 
of love.” 

Sidd paled with “the in- 
sane vindictiveness.” Thus the 
poetic chronicler :— 

“As a violent weak man 
will pull a stronger over a 
precipice and perish with him 
in his rage, Sidd uttered the 
taunt which muddied himself 
and Prit and every Intel- 
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lectual with the same mire— 
disgrace ineluctable.” 

He touched the braggart on 
the stump— 

‘Our grandams in the fourth 
remove did not win their bride- 
grooms thus,” he said. 

Prit slew him with a 
blow. 

Stumbeldorf did not perceive 
the edge of the insult until 
he chanced on a passage in 
“Darkness,” the Pre - Renais- 
sance chapter of the Unt which 
described the marriage customs 
of the Primitives. Here he 
read how the maids of the 
colony used to gather on a 
certain night of the year and 
pursue the unmarried males 
with lighted brands. These 
they applied, if they could 
catch the victim of their choice, 
to that part of the body “ which 
is now wrapped in cloth.” If 
the young man cried out in 
pain “ Ahyee! Ahyee!” he was 
the maiden’s until she had 
borne him two young to the 
tribe. If he endured the pang 
without giving voice he might 
take her or reject her as he 
pleased. But the maiden who 
caught the object of her hopes 
by the tail was disgraced. 
Even among the Primitives 
such eagerness was accounted 
“guala”—bad form. The sole- 
cism was not forgotten, and 
the offspring, if there was any, 
was branded. No doubt an 
ancestress of Prit must have 
been mixed up in some dis- 
graceful adventure. 

I have recorded the incident 
of Prit to show how fiery and 
quick and jealous of their 
honour these early Intellectuals 
were. The Oultaie grew in 
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vigour and spirit for many 
generations, and reached a 
tolerably advanced stage of 
civilisation. Their poetry and 
chronicles indicate a strain of 
nobility which, as Stumbeldorf 
said, might have been an echo 
of the Icelandic Sagas. But 
decadence, when once it set in, 
spread very quickly. The de- 


II. 


The Mém- Yinnis. 
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cline of the Intellectuals was 
as sudden as their rise. At 
the time of the great catas- 
trophe all sparks of patriotism 
seem to have been extinguished, 
except in the case of the Mém- 
Yinnis, among whom the flame 
was nourished to the end. 
Flinden and Ooria were of 
this stock. 





THE MOM-YINNIS. 


I do not know how many 
generations intervened _be- 
tween Prit and Odt-Flinden, 
who made the last stand for 
the Oultaie. Stumbeldorf was 
full of his story that night, 
and I carried away little else. 
He had found Flinden’s actual 
despatches and the debates in 
the Council chamber on the 
Faltu expedition. Where rec- 
ords cease I must tell the story 
in my own way as he and I 
pieced it together. Stumbel- 
dorf called up an epic figure, 
He made the forests echo with 
his horn and the caves with his 
tread. He measured greatness 
by his stature. “It might 
have been your Chinese Gor- 
don,” he said. “ When Flinden 
swore by his ancestors the 
Small Cave chattered like 
sparrows at a hawk’s shadow.” 

Stumbeldorf was describing 
the Faltu debate, how Pu had 
spoken for three hours against 
the Expedition—saying that it 
was begotten of immoral pride, 
and doomed to end in bank- 
ruptcy and disaster. The half- 
loyals had seceded to the Left. 
“See them slink over,” Flin- 





den said. ‘I would not perish 
with them.” 

“There is no peril from 
Faltu,” Pét repeated, “if we 
leave it alone.” 

The honour of the Yinnis 
was associated with too many 
disagreeable obligations in the 
past. It generally meant some 


kind of labour or spending. 
“Will you not avenge 
Leet ?” 


‘“‘She should not have crossed 
the border.” 

“The law has always been 
twenty lives for one, and ten 
for a hurt. Give me the com- 
mand. Give me only two hun- 
dred Trings and three squad- 
rons of the Arboreal Scouts. 
I'll nail the heads to the 
Chamber in a week. But we 
must strike now, or the whole 
island will be up.” 

“The Law of the Boundary 
is explicit,” said Pét. 

‘“‘ You seek too much honour,” 
said Pu. 

“Too many 
amended Pak. 

“What is one more or 
less?” Flinden pointed to the 
crimson - stained slabs above 


honours,” 
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the cornice on three sides of 
the chamber. 

“ Abandon Faltu,” said Pu’s 
Ape. “The revenue is not 
worth a bag of nuts.” 

It was then that Flinden 
swore by the crimson wood- 
pecker and the fire that is in a 
Yinni. The Left cowered and 
shrank. He had not uttered 
the oath since the day of 
humiliation. 

“Read what this son of Gru 
has spoken,” he thundered. 
“Hear the treasonable words 
of the demagogue of the Apes.” 
The Transcriber of the Unt 
read falteringly :— 

‘Why should these men who 
are developed at the top of the 
head at the expense of their 
limbs lord it over us? Affect- 
ing to despise all other phys- 
ical development by which men 
excel in contests with muscle 
and sinew, they delight in 
those contests for which they 
are physically adapted, cun- 
ningly advantaging themselves 
by persuading us to pay def- 
erence to that part of the 
frame in respect to which they 
excel.” 

“The old monkey 
‘Heads or Hands.’” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He has fled to Faltu, and 
is agitating there.” 

There was a buzz and chat- 


cry, 


ter among the Small Cave. 
They all spoke at once in 
shrills and squeaks and trebles. 
Flinden listened contemptu- 


ously. “Like small fowl in 
the thatch,” he said. The 
young Grove behind him spoke 
in deeper tones, lungs sound 
and throat clear and sure from 
the sea and the mountain. But 
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their light talk distressed him. 
The man had been a Tring, 
and if Yavo was to stand he 
must die in the old way as Gru 
died. But how was he to make | 
them see it. 

* Amazing long speech for a 
Primitive!” 

“They are full of jaw now. 
Can’t you just smell the Poli- 
tical Missionary ?” 

“That was rather good 
though, about the legs and the 
top of the head. Look at Pu 
and Pik.” 

Flinden could not forbear a 
smile as Pu rose, all brow and 
belly, the slant above repeated 
underneath, no waist to speak 
of, legs unequal to their burden, 
and a hairlessness of which, as 
an esthete, he was proud.” 

“This is a matter for a 
peaceful mission,” he ventured 
oilily. 

“Send out Pik,” Squint 
suggested, “with a hundred 
bowmen to persuade Faltu we 
mean well.” 

Pu waived aside the inter- 
ruption. ‘There is no occasion 
to recapitulate my arguments 
against the Expedition,” he 
continued. ‘The House will, 
I think, agree with me that 
the project is visionary, unre- 
munerative, and unsound, not 
to say vindictive and immoral. 
Also in view of the proposed 
reduction in the Army Z 

Here Squint popped up again 
on the Right. 

“T do not understand the 
honourable gentleman’s pro- 
posal,” he said. “Who will 
reduce the Army, Pu or the 
Primitives?” 

Laughter in the Opposi- 
tion. 
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Flinden winced at the levity 
in his camp. “They don’t 
understand what this means,” 
he said. 

When the House divided the 
vote for the Expedition was 
rejected by 270 to 65. 

As Flinden left the Chamber 
Pak was on his legs again. 

“ With regard to the leak in 
the sluice on the west glacis,” 
he was saying, “there is no 
provision in the Budget, but 
in view of the proposed reduc- 
tion in the Arms and Defence 
grant I would suggest——” 

Flinden groaned for his 
country. 


I ought to explain how things 
came to such a pass with the 
Intellectuals. It appears that 
when they had built Yavo 
they did no more work with 
their hands. As years went 
on they became physically 
weak and degenerate. Their 
crania developed at the ex- 
pense of their limbs. In the 
meantime the other clans who 
still held intercourse with them, 
as their services were neces- 
sary, began to evolve very 
quickly though at a great dis- 
tance, just as domestic animals 
gather intelligence through 
contact with human beings. 
The disparity seemed to Stum- 
beldorf as great as that between 
the modern Londoner and the 
negro of Dahomey. But while 
the Oultaie became more and 
more unwarlike the Primitives 
preserved their strength, and 
at the same time they came to 
possess knowledge. The super- 
stitious awe in which they held 
the higher race was gradually 
weakened. There was, how- 
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ever, one sect among the 
Oultaie who kept their vigour. 
These were the Mém-Yinnis, 
who swam over to the island 
every year and cut down and 
burnt the brushwood. They 
were responsible, too, for the 
segregation of the Mém on the 
mainland, and they had to 
scour the forest from time to 
time and destroy any escaped 
seedling before it bore fruit. 
The precaution helped to ex- 
plain the origin of the bird- 
banning which puzzled Stum- 
beldorf at first. The Oultaie 
hated the stork; the parrot 
was anathema. All manner of 
fowl were driven from Yavo 
with cries and drum-beatings. 
Only the crimson-headed wood- 
pecker was admitted. They 
were fed by the shrine daily, 
and came to be regarded as the 
sacred bird of the Oultaie, and 
to figure as their emblem. 

“They were not seed-car- 
riers,” Stumbeldorf explained. 

After two or three passages 
to the island Flinden’s ances- 
tors evolved a boat. Thus the 
enterprise became less of an 
ordeal, and the Mém-Yinnis lost 
in sinew. Still, they were men 
of action. At the time of the 
Little Revolt they officered the 
entire army. Of course no In- 
tellectual fought in those early 
days— majesty and mystery 
forbade. But they walked 
erect and directed the assault 
with modulated cries and blasts 
of the pumlin horn, while the 
privileged friendlies climbed or 
swung or swam. 

The Little Revolt must have 
been the beginning of all the 
trouble. Stumbeldorf dated it 
seven hundred years before the 
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Flinden era. Had it not been 
for the readiness and vigour of 
the Yinnis, the Oultaie era 
would have been curtailed some 
seven centuries, for when Gru, 
the first Primitive patriot, 
raised his standard in Faltu, 
the Intellectuals had no troops. 
War was an undreamt-of con- 
tingency. The only handy men 
they could muster were the 
Trings, a species of helot whom 
they had trained to agriculture 
and smelting. These squat 
sturdy little folk were their 
most abject slaves. They re- 
garded the Oultaie as the 
authors of all good and evil, 
punishment and reward, as 
indeed they were. The Yinnis 
drilled them and disciplined 
them, and, as the secret ar- 
chives have shown, gave them 
a weak draught of Mom. It was 
a dangerous measure, for one 
of the first penalties that had 
been decreed in the Chamber 
was that any who proposed 
to disseminate “the secret of 
all might,” should be burnt in 
the conflagration on the island. 
The Intellectuals were a hyper- 
constitutional graft. Yet there 
was one of them who did not 
shrink from the statutes or the 
fire. This old Yinni called his 
clan together quietly and said, 
“ Our servants must be stronger 
and wiser than the monkey 
people, but not so strong and 
wise as we.” He was a star 
to follow, as the event showed. 
The Faltuan army were exter- 
minated in the neek of the 
peninsula before the revolt 
could spread. Their monkey 
cry had been “Heads or 
Hands.” Some who cried thus 


were caught and carried to the 
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square in front of the enclosure, 
where their hands and feet 
were cut off, so that they could 
not untie their tails, by which 
they were hanged with the 
rattan twist until they died. 
That was before the humani- 
tarian germ had crept into 
Yavo. 

The Little Revolt was the 
beginning of the mischief. The 
seed was sown then. From 
this outbreak dated the incep- 
tion of the Oultaie army. It 
was commanded by the Mém- 
Yinnis, who now became the 
military caste and held great 
weight in the Chamber. So 
long as their influence pre- 
vailed the public safety was 
never threatened. But Flin- 
den was born in a decadent 
age. The Council was weak- 
ened by dissensions. It was 
an age of zsthetes, cranks, fad- 
dists, effeminates, pedants, doc- 
trinaires, thin-shanks, hyper- 
sensitives, males who shud- 
dered at steel, females who 
thought it indelicate to bear 
children. It was a soft age, 
when peril from without seemed 
too remote for apprehension. 
All the little punitive wars had 
been undertaken by the Yinnis, 
promptly entered upon and as 
promptly concluded, and there 
had been no serious rising for 
nearly a generation, Even 
among the Yinnis there were 
signs of decay, but the chief 
danger lay in the Small Cave 
party, whose particular pride 
took the form of humility. 
They came into power in the 
time of Flinden’s father. They 
organised societies for the 
reformation of the Primitives, 
and they spoke of the day 
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when the most backward tribes 
would be so advanced that they 
might hand over the country 
to them to rule and exploit for 
themselves, Even some of the 
wiser among the Intellectuals 
were infected. It was about 
this time that the satire slab of 
Squint was nailed to the lintel 
of the Council Chamber with 
the inscription— 

“Oh, Ug! When will you 
hand over your cave?” 

When the Primitives dis- 
covered the malady that had 
fallen on the Oultaie, they 
became less afraid of them; 
and whenever they got one 
or a small body of them into 
a secret place or at a dis- 


advantage, they let them 
know it. 

Half the debates in the 
Council hall were on _ the 


Education question, the ex- 
treme Left advising a greater 
extension of enlightenment than 
the Right thought expedient, 
though none was so extreme 
as to propose the simple way 
—the direct short cut to 
the Millennium and Universal 
Brotherhood in the sacrament 
of Mém, by which ignorance 
might be dissipated in a night. 
The bulk of the Mém-Yinnis 
formed the Grove or the ultra- 
Conservative party. It is hard 
to believe that the Small Cave 
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did not know in their hearts 
that the Yinni ascendancy was 
essential to the national ex- 
istence. It is certain that 
they hated them. In a tem- 
per of peddling pusillanimity 
they would throw away all 
the Yinnis had won with 
their sweat and their blood. 
Few who were not actually 
of the Yinni stock would vote 
with the Grove, Except in a 
crisis. That was the odd part 
of it. When they were faced 
with realities, as in the case 
of the second Faltu debate, 
many of the Small Cave would 
forsake their principles and 
vote with the Opposition, who 
seem to have been the only 
inheritors of common - sense. 
The others, if we are to be- 
lieve Squint, inherited every- 
thing but wisdom and the 
cardinal virtues. Ease, Greed, 
Funk, and Envy,—these are 
the standards he glued them 
to in his caricatures. Pét, 
the embodiment of the spirit, 
still smirks in a rock - frieze 
at Paro; his sack belly, grown 
too fat for the restraints of 
his dwelling, is jammed in 
between two walls. There he 
is stuck in stupid fright, un- 
unable to escape or engage 
the enemy, though the smoke 
of the Primitive fires is seen 
rising on the horizon. 


III, 


FALTU. 


When F linden was summoned 
from his outpost to headquar- 
ters, he left Ooria to reap his 
millet patch and follow. She 


ay 


had lost her way pursuing some 
blind traverse, and as she lay 
under the trees thinking of 
the degeneracy of her people, 
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she knew Flinden was in 
trouble. She tried to reach 
him over at Yavo. First she 
shut out everything else, closed 
her eyes and her mind until 
she could see only him; then 
she whispered her message to 
be borne with the night voices 
through the trees. But she 
felt that he did not hear: he 
was not thinking of her, and 
she comforted herself that no 
evil could have befallen Sal. 
That would have brought them 
together. She waited for the 
moon and listened to the 
strange noises all round her. 
She was half-asleep, and the 
strong moonlight had pene- 
trated her bower when she 
became aware of a far-away 
sound that grew in volume. 
For a moment she thought 
that the increasing uproar was 
a gust in the trees, the prelude 
to a tornado; but the lashing 
and crashing among the boughs 
became rhythmical and repeat- 
ed. There was a quick rush 
and scramble and an instant 
pause, as the light twigs 
whipped the upper branches 
with a hiss which was drowned 
in the heavy crash across the 
gap as the bowmen took it at 
a leap. She shuddered as one 
or two came into view on the 
extreme flank. She saw their 
giant prehensile limbs thrown 
forward into the air as they 
plunged ; she heard the arrows 
rattling in their sheaths. A 
piping call ahead, as the ad- 
vance signalled to the rear, 
told her that it was a squad- 
ron of the Arboreal Scouts 
going out to Faltu. She had 
been almost asleep. The force 
and violence of their passage 


made her shrink; it was in 
dreadful contrast to the still 
mysterious night. She had 
been thinking of the One- 
Spirit,—how it quickened the 
blood of Flinden, tapered the 
brown baby fingers of S4l, ran 
through all marrow and sap, 
and refreshed the moss at her 
feet. These thoughts had be- 
come her daily prayer. How 
rudely they had been dis- 
turbed! What if these resist- 
less forces were turned against 
her own people; they were dis- 
ciplined still in their morose 
way, but she had seen the 
malice underneath. She had 
not forgotten the strangled 
body of Leet. In spite of all 
the texts of the Unt, a prayer 
escaped her that the One- 
Spirit might preserve the same 
proportion of power and en- 
lightenment that had kept 
the Primitives in thrall. She 
adored Flinden, before whom 
they quailed. 

She must go to him. The 
rest had refreshed her. She 
had evidently nearly stumbled 
on one of the cuttings when 
she lay down. The gap which 
the scouts had leaped must 
have been one of the main 
avenues and far from the 
bridges, or they would have 
crossed by one. It was too 
wide for a side traverse,—the 
interval in the air had told 
her that. If the moon had 
risen earlier she must have 
seen the cleft in the trees 
before she fell asleep. It was 
just as she thought. A few 
steps brought her on to the 
track by a tree that bore the 
sign of good omen and the 
arrow mark to Yavo. 
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The sun rose and lighted 
up the dew, and the glisten- 
ing cobwebs brushed her face ; 
the great arms of the bind- 
weed shook their moisture over 
her, and the drops sparkled in 


her hair. As she ran she 
thought of Sal and Flinden. 
Was he going out to Faltu? 
The squadron that had passed 
over her must have been his 
advance scouts. If so, she 
would meet him on the way. 

She ran along the path sing- 
ing. The sun was bright and 
Yavo already in sight when 
she heard the pumlin horn 
which told her he was coming. 
She crept aside into the bushes 
and waited for him. Soon he 
appeared round a turn in the 
path, strong, tall, easy and con- 
fident in his stride, head held 
up and the dint of command on 
it, and eyes glaneing quickly, 
as she thought, all ways at 
once. How could she hide 
from him? She eould not. 
His quick eye caught the glint 
of her girdle, and before she 
knew it she was catching at 
his knees as he lifted her up 
with both hands tenderly, a 
new light in his eyes. 

“Little, why are you here? 
Where are you going?” 

“T saw the advance pass over 
at midnight,” she said. “I 
am coming with you. Is it 
Faltu?” 

She asked him a hundred 
questions, and she learnt how 
the vote for the Expedition had 
been rejected, and a few hours 
afterwards a messenger had 
come in with the news that the 
Primitives were massing at 
Paro, near the border. “Pu 
did not vote,” he said, “but 
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the Small Cave are afraid. 
The half-loyals came over. 
They had to send for me.” 

“Sal is with Aphewee, safe 
if we are safe.” 

Ooria glanced quickly at the 
Trings. She saw that the 
nearest one was regarding her 
with a horrible contemptuous 
grimace, like a smile caught in 
a@ yawn with no mirth in it. 
She shuddered. Laughter is 
ugly in a puckered hairy face, 
the hairier the uglier. 

“ Are they safe?” she asked. 

Flinden nodded, but without 
conviction. 

“They daren’t turn back 
before my eye.” 

All that night in the bivouac 
she tempted him sorely. She 
wanted him to abandon the 
Small Cave and declare a 
Dictatorship. ‘“ Why not herd 
them andring themin? There 
is space enough in the stockade. 
A month would bring them to 
reason, and we could feed them 
through the staves.” Ooria 
had often pleaded with him 
after this manner, but her 
words had fallen like raindrops 
on the rock. To Flinden her 
simple schemes were the merest 
random childish babble. But 
lately he had pondered them. 

There was an ancient sacred 
ordeal, as old as Prat, by which 
every child of the Oultaie was 
made to swear that he would 
never lift hand in violence 
against any of the clan. So 
the many ruled the strong. 
And the god of the Intellect- 
uals was a majority. 

Nothing would have been 
easier than to round up the 
Small Cave and govern Yavo 
with a firm hand. But Mém 
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was a constitutional drug. 
Flinden was obdurate. 

“Never?” pleaded Ooria. 
“Not to save the Oultaie? 
Yavo itself is imperilled. You 
talk of honour always, but what 
honour is there, or what profit, 
in leaving your kindred to 
perish? If the bulbous head of 
Pu and the sack-belly of Pik 
are dearer to you than Sal and 
I, you have at least to save 
them from themselves.” 

Flinden groaned at her 
bitterness. 

“Herd them gently,” she 
pleaded. “Hunger will teach 
them. There need be no 
blood.” 

Flinden knew that she was 
right. The only other way 
was the All-Mém dream of his 
father, who had been for forcing 
evolution by the miracle of the 
nut instead of leaving the One- 
Spirit to work through all 
things in its natural course. 
He dreamt of a sudden 
Universal enlightenment, the 
Millennium at a leap. Better 
than any tinkering or dilution 
or sidling three ways at once 
and nowayin theend. “Mdm 
or the arrow-head and no pal- 
tering” was his motto, And 
Flinden’s “ The arrow-head and 
no paltering.” But paltering 
there must be so long as 
Pa and his spawn held office. 
If, then, the Small Cave 
reduced the army, it must be 
Mém. 

Flinden was no statesman. 
He had a feeling that it was 
too late now for Mém. Faltu 
was a challenge. In after days, 
perhaps, when all was quiet, if 
indeed he returned, but... 
His waking loyalty would have 


been shocked at the picture 
which floated into his dreams 
as he fell asleep. He saw the 
scabby mouth of Pu sniffing 
through the staves of the pali- 
sade, hungering for the wash 
they gave the Trings. Ooria 
woke him from his dreams. 

“Flinden, Flinden!” ghe 
cried. ‘Promise never to lift 
me up in your arms again like 
that before the Trings.” 

“Why, Little? Do you think 
they are men?” 

“They are becoming men, or 
worse.” 

He fell asleep with more food 
for wonder. 


A few days afterwards there 
was great stir in Yavo. Dis- 
quieting despatches had been 
coming in from Faltu. Flinden 
had sent for five more com- 
panies of Trings. ‘“ With these 
reinforcements,” he wrote, “I 
can work down the peninsula 
and sweep the Faltuans into 
the sea. Without them they 
will break through my line.” 

The Council bickered over 
this for three days. The Grove 
were mostly with the Expedi- 
tion. The next message was 
more serious. 

“T am outflanked,” it ran; 
“the scouts are wavering. De- 
spatch troops at once.” 

This news weakened the 
initiative of the Small Cave. 
Fear pulled them both ways; 
there were dissensions among 
themselves. As usual nothing 
was done. But worse followed. 

“The scouts have gone over. 
The Trings are uncertain. Send 
out the reserve. We must en- 
gage the enemy at once. Noth- 
ing else can save you.” 
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That was the last despatch. 
It was the pronoun that hurt 
Pu most. 

“Save us/” he said. 

Squint explained that if 


Flinden and his guard were 
overwhelmed, the Faltuans 
might lay waste the Island 
and destroy Yavo. Nothing 
but a crushing blow and a 
uick one could put the fear 
of the Oultaie into them. 

“We cannot spare a head 
from the home garrison,” he 
faltered. 

“ Separation,” 
Pu’s Ape. 

It had been in his heart all 
the time; it was his favourite 
scheme, his sovereign remedy. 
He had once heard a Mém- 
Yinni say that a narrow place 
is worth two army corps, and 
he had hugged the phrase at 
the time and mentally struck 
two of the three corps off the 
Budget. Danger, if there was 
any, must come from Faltu. 
It was policy, then, to build 
a barricade across the neck of 
the Peninsula with a narrow 
passage in it, or none, and to 
leave the Primitives the other 
side to evolve in their own 
dark way. Thus he would 
settle the Faltu question once 
for all, and reduce the military 
estimates by two-thirds at the 
same time. The Grove, who 
were against withdrawal, were 
now themselves withdrawn. Pu 
was always an opportunist. 

“We must abandon Faltu,” 
he said. “I think the policy 
which I have so often advo- 
cated in this Chamber will 
commend itself now to the most 
reactionary among you.” 

“But what of Flinden?” 


whispered 
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interrupted a voice on the 
Right. “Will you abandon 
him?” 

“He must cut his way out.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“Sacrifices must be made,” 

The news was carried to 
Aphewee, and she started off 
with S4l towards the frontier. 

In the meanwhile things 
went ill with Flinden. The 
Trings vanished, Day by day 
they melted away. There were 
only a handful of Yinnis left 
to hold the defences. The 
Faltuans might have rushed 
the zariba at any time, but 
they were for starving the 
Intellectuals out. Even at the 
end they held the Oultaie in 
such awe that none would ad- 
vance under the eye of a Mém- 
Yinni in the light. Flinden 
knew how they would press 
the last assault home when 
darkness hung like a blanket 
about the camp. 

No news came from Yavo. 
The enemy were seldom seen. 

The camp- fires thickened 
round them at night in front 
and behind. They were en- 
compassed, and it was no 
longer possible to send mess- 
ages through. Then one night 
they saw a second line of light 
along the sandhills by the neck, 
and in the stillness they could 
hear a tap-tap, faint and far 
away, like a distant wood- 
pecker. Ooria awoke Flinden. 
“Tt is the Oultaie,” she said. 
“Do you not see the green 
tongues of the malkin wood? 
They have come to raise the 
siege.” 

But in the morning they 
woke and saw the first line of 
the barricade. They wondered. 
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It was hours before they would 


acknowledge themselves be- 
trayed. Flinden called a 
council. 


“ Pu has got his separation,” 
he said, pointing to the distant 
earthworks. 

The young men knelt and 
made the sign. They were for 
a last sortie. But Flinden held 
them back. 

“That’s Tring work,” he 
said. “They are working for 
us yet. The Yavo detachments 
cannot have gone over. We 
must wait. Maybe one of our 
youngsters will lead them 
through to us. A dying Yinni 
would rise from his bed at such 
a call.” 

But the end came that night. 

The moon had waned, dense 
clouds thickened the darkness, 
the rain fell heavily. The 
Primitives ringed the zariba 
round twenty deep; they broke 
over like a wave. The guard 
of ten were overwhelmed at 
the wall. Ooria listened for a 
cry, but there was none, of 
rage or pain, only a plash of 
feet in the mud as the greater 
darkness rolled towards them. 
A sound of stealthy movement 
everywhere, the pawing and 
clawing of Faltu for the skin 
that was not hairy, for the 
smooth hide that was not of 
themselves, into which they 
might drive the flint about the 
spine. That was their stroke, 
and they had the strength for 
it—to snap rib or vertebre. 
The reek of their skin and 
breath reached Ooria in her 
corner. The silence of voices 
appalled her. She heard no 


utterance save the gurgling 
cluck in the throat with which 
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they unhanded one another 
after pawing and clawing 
themselves all over, and the 
intermittent hiss of “Yay,” 
which drew a stampede after 
it and died away in a snapping 
and crunching of bone as one 
more went down in the press. 

Flinden crouched by her for 
the last sally. He pressed her 
warm shoulder. “ Little, shall 
I strike?” he whispered. But 
she spared him. The blade was 
ready at her throat. He heard 
her say, “S4l would be better 
with us now than over there in 
Yavo.” And he felt her fall 
forward away from his hand, 
Then he leapt forth maddened, 
crying, “Flinden! Flinden!” 
scattering his obscene foes, 
His voice opened out a lane for 
him. But they struck from 
behind and brought him down. 
He sank with the rest. 


Ilived through the scene again, 
as Stumbeldorf had pieced it to- 
gether, when I was flying from 
the Huri Huri Hua Huans, and 
lay hid at night in the neck of 
Faltu. There is no doubt that 
when Flinden fell the Primitives 
broke through the guard at the 
barrier and overran the island. 
They must have exterminated 
the Oultaie in Yavo, and de- 
stroyed the grove and temple, 
thinking the place accursed, as 
indeed it was. No one can 
have eaten of the nut or there 
would have been another era. 
The records cease with Flinden’s 
despatches and the debate in 
the Chamber on measures of 
safety. The chronicler, and 
keeper of the Unt, breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of 4 
sentence. Pu was on his legs 
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again when the man dropped 
his stylus. He. thought the 
immediate difficulties might be 
smoothed over by a policy of 
confidence and conciliation. 

“JT would recommend,” he 
was saying, “a weak dilution 
of Mém. A very weak dilution 
will, I think, meet the present 
needs. But the dose must be 
strengthened as the Primitive 
constitution becomes assimi- 
lated. Progress must be 
gradual, but at the same time 
progress must be sure. Gentle- 
men, it is a great ideal which 
you are inaugurating, and one 
intrinsically worthy. We may 
not see its fruition in our own 
day. Our sons may not live to 
see it. But I look forward 
with confidence to an age when 
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our hairier brethren will reach 
a higher stage of culture and 
self-realisation, to an age when 
they will be standing beside 
us on the same platform and 
sharing with us the common 
blessings of our civilisation. 
Gentlemen, I think you will 
admit that the only real differ- 
ence between a Primitive and 
an Intellectualis . . .” 

But the chronicles do not tell 
us what this difference was. It 
was here that the scribe broke 
off, and there is no more further 
recorded speech of Pu or any 
other Intellectual after this 
eloquent aposeiopesis. The 
Primitives must have come 
upon the scene with their grim 
refutation almost as the words 
were spoken, 
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THE SILENT INDIA. 


AT the bottom of all the 
unrest in India to-day is the 
unsettling of men’s minds due 
to the diffusion of some sort of 
education and the greater and 
more frequent contact with the 
West and its ideas. There are 
many men who view this solv- 
ent and disintegrating process 
with equanimity, and even 
satisfaction, as being a neces- 
sary phase of transition from 
a lower to a higher intellectual 
plane, and indeed that this 
stage must be gone through 
is indisputable. But there are 
others, and these not inex- 
perienced or foolish, who wonder 
where, when the flood-gates are 
fully opened, the torrent of 
educational progress will pass, 
and with what results. They 
point out that the source is 
vast, the water not always free 
from turbidity, and they fear 
lest the flood thus let loose 
over the country may sweep 
away much of what has taken 
centuries to create, and which 
is worthy of careful preserva- 
tion. They ask in vain for the 
designs and plans of the train- 
ing works and channels through 
which the mass of troubled 
waters is to be led and directed, 
and they altogether deny that 
there is any indication that 
such an extensive outlet for 
pent-up forces is demanded. 
They consider (to pursue the 
analogy) that the restricted 
irrigation operations conducted 
up to the present time have 
not been an unqualified success, 
and have brought to the surface 


a quantity of objectionable 
matters, formerly hidden and 
innocuous, which have caused 
a distinct decrease in the out- 
turn of useful produce, and 
that the raising of the water- 
table has even led to a lament- 
able falling-off in the public 
health. 

However this may be, it 
seems clear that having put 
our hands to the plough we 
cannot look back, but must 
persist in our efforts, relying 
largely on the comfortable 
philosophy that we shall muddle 
out all right somehow in the 
end. The bantling must cut 
its teeth, albeit to the consider- 
able discomfort of its nurse. 
It is our duty; we are assured, 
to assume “ihe white man’s 
burden ”—an obligation the re- 
cognition of which, however, is 
of comparatively recent origin. 
Our immediate reward appears 
to be the prevalence of “un- 
rest,” and the extent of this 
has been considerably enlarged 
by circumstances over which 
we have had no control what- 
ever. 

A good deal of literature has 
been recently appearing on this 
subject. The facts set forth 
are usually intended for the 
information of people in Eng- 
land as to the existing state 
of affairs in our great Eastern 
dependency, and various rem- 
edies are suggested for the 
improvement of the same. 
Most of these effusions appear 
to be written from the stand- 
point of the dweller in cities 
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and towns, and, so far as they 
are concerned, the statements 
are probably correct enough. 
There really is at the present 
time a good deal of unsettled 
feeling in the larger towns and 
centres of education, and some 
of this has filtered, through the 
medium of agitators and sedi- 
tious publications, into the 
rural areas, though not, the 
writer believes, to a serious 
extent. This is usually termed 
“unrest” —“s& word of ex- 
ceeding good command,” as 
Bardolph says. Phrases are 
dear to the proletariat; but 
whatever may have been the 
case at one time, it is far too 
general a term now. It is 
fairly applicable to that nat- 
ural sentiment of dissatisfaction 
with conditions under which 
the circumstances of life are 
not as we should wish them to 
be, and however unreasonable 
the view may appear, undoubt- 
edly a good deal of the distress 
arising from plague and famine 
is attributed to the Govern- 
ment, It is useless to ignore 
the fact that the rumour was 
diligently spread, and fre- 
quently believed, all over the 
country, that plague was de- 
liberately introduced to keep 
down the population, which, it 
was stated, was considered by 
the Administration to be shown 
by the recent census to be too 
great. 

The average native of India, 
again, is no social economist, 
and, if he had his way, would 
probably not permit the ex- 
portation of a single grain of 
corn from the country. Old 
people have related to the 
writer stories of local dis- 
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tress in past times, before 
railways were largely dis- 
tributed in India, but they 
nearly always capped the nar- 
ration by adding that in years 
of bumper crops grain was 80 
cheap and plentiful that a 
man could go to a land- 
owner’s granary and take away 
what he wanted almost for 
the asking. In their mem- 
ories they set one time against 
another, regarding both as 
dispensations of Providence. 
Such being the mental atti- 
tude of a considerable section 
of the population, the sedition- 
monger finds his task suffi- 
ciently easy. The connection 
between the trouble and the 
Government is not clear to 
the people, and he supplies 
the explanation. The state- 
ments of such men to their 
hearers would be received with 
derision by a European audi- 
ence; but the case is very 
different in India. 

This general feeling of vague 
discontent is, as already said, 
doubtless abroad, and may 
be correctly termed “ unrest.” 
With improved times it may 
be fairly expected to subside. 
It differs greatly from the 
hostility and organised action 
of the extremists. Speaking 
generally, the latter have suf- 
fered comparatively lightly 
from such afflictions as famine 
and plague, and their attitude 
must be described by a much 
stronger term. Although the 
real unrest may easily develop 
into a different and more 
dangerous feeling, at the 
present time the two condi- 
tions may be largely dealt 
with separately; and whereas 
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in one case a conciliatory and 
reassuring policy is indicated, 
in the other stern repression 
is called for. Active sedition 
and temporary discontent are 
two different phases of thought, 
and should be differently treat- 
ed; and this indeed appears to 
be the view of the adminis- 
trators of the country at the 
present time. 

The present situation is per- 
plexing and even pathetic. It 
is difficult for the old Anglo- 
Indian—even to one who, like 
the author, has but recently 
left the country—to realise 
that recent crimes could have 
been committed, or to believe 
that the mass of the people, 
so docile and amiable if under- 
stood, is really seriously dis- 
affected. Doubtless there is a 
section, intoxicated with ideas 
we have incautiously incul- 
cated, which furnishes ready 
tools for a small number of 
dangerous conspirators. As re- 
gards the latter, there can be 
no question as to the course to 
pursue; but in dealing with 
the cases of immature youths 
who are their victims, it may 
perhaps be doubted whether 
capital punishment is a really 
deterrent penalty. It bestows 
a martyrdom —spurious, it is 
true, but what the neurotic 
lad seeks. Penal servitude with 
transportation would largely 
defeat this object, and in 
India is a punishment often 
more dreaded than death. 

The desires and aspirations of 
the advanced party are some- 
what nebulous. They know 
well enough that such a thing 
as a united India, with its 
various castes, and 
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creeds, is impossible; and if 
it were a question of comin 

under the rule of another 
foreign Power, they would 
probably (if they had any 
voice in the matter, which is 
unlikely) elect to remain as 
they are, preferring to bear 
the ills they have to flying to 
others that they know not of. 
There is no such thing as an 
Indian nation; and when this 
expression is used in political 
publications and speeches, a 
cynical smile is apt to cross 
the faces of those acquainted 
with the real facts of the case. 
The area of India is about 
1,767,000 square miles, and its 
total population, according to 
the last census, was 294,361,056 
souls. Size for size, there is 
probably no tract of country 
in the whole world presenting 
greater diversities among the 
inhabitants. What is there in 
common between the Bengali 
and the Pathan, between the 
Goorkha and the Mahratta, 
the Sikh and the Madrassi? 
There are whole races which 
practically never leave the 
jungles: learned in forest-lore, 
but hardly acquainted with the 
rudiments of civilisation; and 
whole tribes, nomadic from 
tradition and choice, who have 
never known a home, and of 
which the men are nearly all 
thieves and the women nearly 
all immoral— not from vice, 
but because their ancestors 
have never been anything else. 
Efforts made by the State to 
reclaim these people, by keep- 
ing them in settlements and 
teaching them trades, have 
only resulted in ghastly fail- 
ure, for the people died like 
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wild beasts in captivity, and 
the well-intentioned but cruel 
experiments were perforce aban- 
doned. They are all apparently 
claimed as part of the “Indian 
nation,” panting for progress 
and elective institutions! 

As regards the advanced 
educated section, the problem 
seems to be to a considerable 
extent that of the unemployed. 
The crowds of intelligent, if 
somewhat inflated, lads study- 
ing at our schools and colleges, 
have mostly one goal before 
them —a good appointment, 
and preferably under Govern- 
ment, Their education has 
often taught them to despise 
the calling and status of their 
fathers, and their nimble brains 
are seething with vague ambi- 
tious thoughts. There is some- 
thing pathetic about the situa- 
tion, for only a small proportion 
can ever attain their desires. 
The writer advances the opinion 
with considerable diffidence, 
that it is extremely doubtful 
whether the system of high 
educational tests and competi- 
tive examinations is altogether 
suited to India. For one reason, 
reward for success is extremely 
uncertain. That is to say, in 
Europe a lad who surpasses 
his competitors and attains 
academic distinction may con- 
fidently expect to have his 
talents recognised, and to be 
gratified by the offer of good 
employment, but this is by no 
means the rule in India. The 
great object of the majority of 
students is, as said before, to 
obtain a remunerative post— 
generally a clerkship. The 
craving for learning in itself 
is probably exceptional, Now, 
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however astute and careful 
the head of an office may be, 
the selection of young men for 
many of such appointments is 
sure to lie very largely with 
the superior Indian officials in 
the clerical department, and 
in practice, unless the greatest 
care be exercised, the staff be- 
comesmoreor less afamily party, 
where no claims are considered 
superior to those of brother- 
hood. This is the case both in 
Government and private offices. 
Disappointment and resentment 
follow the failure of cherished 
and legitimate hopes, and 
among such men the agita- 
tor finds ready recruits. It 
may seem easy to rectify this, 
but experienced officers know 
better. 

People in England hardly 
realise perhaps how many im- 
portant Government posts are, 
as a matter of fact, held by 
natives of India; the principle 
of “la carriére ouverte aux 
talens ” is observed, and practi- 
cally all the public services are 
open to them. Still, neverthe- 
less, the supply of candidates 
largely exceeds the number of 
available appointments, and 
the country swarms with pro- 
mising lads who could do well 
enough if only they would 
direct their energies into 
channels other than clerical 
and official. § Engineering, 
medicine, art, forestry — there 
are many lines in life where a 
good living could be obtained 
without interference with caste, 
or entering Government service. 
Law has always had a great 
attraction for them, and the 
profession is largely over- 
stocked,—indeed the low-class 
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lawyer and advocate is far too 
much in evidence. He is clever, 
but too often disloyal, and most 
unfortunately monopolises an 
altogether undue proportion of 
seats on municipal and district 
councils. It is difficult for the 
simple man to understand the 
procedure of the Courts—some 
legal agency is necessary,—and 
in a country where perjured 
witnesses are numerous and 
cheap, going to law is very 
much what an American author 
describes poker—“a beautiful 
but uncertain game,” which 
appears to have a peculiar 
fascination for the Oriental. 
In former times much of what 
is now fought out in the Courts 
was satisfactorily and gratuit- 
ously adjusted by the village 
tribunals, and the decadence of 
these is much to be regretted. 
Medicine attracts many 
youths of good caste and ex- 
traction. This might excite 
surprise, but we may remember 
that there is an old bond be- 
tween the healing art and 
Brahmanism. The writer has 
a good opinion of Indian doctors 
as a class, although the requisite 
decision and nerve are some- 
times absent. A good deal of 
discontent is born and fostered 
in Bengal, and to the residents 
of this part of the country (and 
indeed to students generally) 
the Army offers no career. 
Technical education is a pro- 
mising remedy, and the Govern- 
ment is alive to the fact and 
is dealing with the requirement, 
but it is uphill work, for manual 
labour of any kind does not 
commend itself at the present 
time to the higher castes, and 
reports on the subject are de- 


pressing reading. There are 
some who look to the gradual 
extinction of caste as likely to 
lead to relief, but apart from 
considerations as to whether 
such a change of thought is 
from all points of view desir- 
able (which the writer entirely 
disbelieves), the prospect of any 
such thing happening on a large 
scale in the near future is ex- 
ceedingly improbable. Never- 


theless this is the tendency, 


and probably in the steady 
encouragement of technical 
education lies the best hope of 
removing the difficulty. Time 
and a suitable course of study 
may be reasonably expected 
gradually to loosen, without 
dissolving, caste ties and pre- 
judices sufficiently to permit of 
the adoption of forms of em- 
ployment by the higher castes 
which they now reject, and this 
without the extinction of caste 
itself, or any interference with 
the religions of the land. 

There is undoubtedly a sore 
on the body politic ; the risk is 
that we may look at it with a 
microscope (made in Europe) 
and treat it as if the whole 
constitution were diseased. 

Behind this mass of discon- 
tent and nebulous aspiration 
there are, unfortunately, di- 
recting forces—the really seri- 
ous element in the situation. 
Government should knowpretty 
well where these dangerous and 
retiring conspirators lie hid, 
but they as a rule are cautious 
and take very little personal 
risk. An incident — which 
thing is also an allegory — 
occurs to the author. Some 
years ago, a disturbance hap- 
pened between the religious 
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processions of Mahomedans 
and Hindus during the Mohur- 
rum festival of the former. 
There was evidence of its hav- 
ing been engineered by certain 
leading Hindus, and the actual 
site for the collision had been 
arranged. A serious riot en- 
sued, and the Indian magis- 
trate in charge of the proceed- 
ings, at his wits’ end what to 
do, ordered the police to fire 
over the heads of the crowd—a 
silly procedure. Now it hap- 
pened that just beyond the 
struggling mob was a row of 
tall heavily-foliaged trees, and, 
to the horror of the official, the 
volley was followed by the 
dropping out of this cover of 
a number of sleek, respectable 
wounded men. The subsequent 
inquiry showed that this un- 
expected “bag” was largely 
composed of the individuals 
who had organised the disturb- 
ance, and who had climbed into 
the trees with a view to ob- 
serving the row from thence 
without running any personal 
risk or becoming implicated in 
the proceedings ! 

The advanced and educated 
classes in India have made 
their voices heard very loudly, 
and we know approximately 
what they demand—for the 
present. How far are these 
people entitled to speak with 
any authority regarding the 
feelings and aspirations of 
India as a whole? They are 
confined almost entirely to the 
larger towns and cities, and 
indeed constitute only a very 
small proportion of the popula- 
tion of these. Let us take a 
few figures. From the census 
of 1901 we learn that the total 








population of our dependency 
was 294,361,056, of which (de- 
ducting the people in the 
Native States) 79 per cent was 
directly under the rule of the 
British Government. Of this 
population, not less than two- 
thirds are agriculturists or 
directly concerned in the culti- 
vation of land. We further 
find that there are a hundred 
millions who cannot read, and 
that only one in ten males, and 
seven in a thousand females, 
are literate. Now, what do we 
know about the thoughts and 
wishes of this great majority— 
the Silent India—from which 
we draw our recruits for the 
Army and Police, and which 
pays the greater part of the 
revenue? Is it desirous of 
change, and is it, as a body, 
disposed to regard the gift of 
higher education as a boon, or 
to accept its possession as a 
criterion of merit? The reply 
of the majority of experienced 
Anglo-Indians would, it is be- 
lieved, be in the negative. 
However much it is to be re- 
gretted, there is little seeking 
after knowledge at the present 
time among the fighting races, 
and that the pen is mightier 
than the sword is a proposition 
they are by no means inclined 
to accept. The wise and loyal 
old Mahomedan, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan of Aligarh, when 
he referred contemptuously to 
the “ giz-giz ” of the pen, spoke 
for many more than his own 
co-religionists. They are far 
behind the feebler races of the 
lower provinces educationally, 
and they are well aware of the 
fact. To elevate the masses 
intellectually is a very proper 
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and generous desire, but many 
think that there is a political 
side to the question which has 
hardly received sufficient con- 
sideration, and that is that the 
movement, if too strenuous, 
may excite a fear in the minds 
of the warlike races of being 
brought more or less under the 
power of others which, however 
intellectual, they nevertheless 
despise. Many of the educated 
reformers who clamour for more 
power and pay have, it must 
be remembered, broken with 
the habits and ideals of their 
own country, and are regarded 
by the Hindu and Mahomedan 
masses alike with dislike and 
suspicion, and by the proud 
aristocracy with stronger feel- 
ings still. One of the great 
secrets of our success in India 
is our impartiality to all classes, 
and no breath of suspicion re- 
garding this should be per- 
mitted to arise. 

No wise Government would 
ignore the reasonable claims 
and wishes of any of its sub- 
jects, and there undoubtedly 
exists a considerable section 
which, while loyal, does desire, 
with much justice, a larger 
share in the administration 
of the affairs of the country; 
but this ambition is by no 
means confined to the more 
highly educated class. For 
efficiency in administration, it 
is impossible to eliminate the 
necessity of a certain amount of 
intellectual knowledge, but if 
the staridard of this be placed 
too high, the effect would be 
to practically exclude the races 
whose power for offence is in- 
finitely greater than that of 
those possessing the required 


qualification, The matter is 
one regarding which philan- 
thropists and scholars may find 
themselves in opposition to the 
views of practical statesmen, 
and is of grave moment, The 
difficulty is how to satisfy cer- 
tain classes without alienating 
others. The Government is 
well aware of these facts, and 
certain recent action was un- 
questionably called for. We 
have gone too far to reason- 
ably recede from our position. 
At the same time, it should be 
remembered that the principal 
observed result of the introduc- 
tion of elective institutions so 
far has been the appearance in 
the political arena of a great 
number of pushing nobodies, 
glib of tongue, speaking, as 
Sir Thomas Overbury says, 
“sentences more familiarly 
than sense,” not of such ex- 
traction as commands respect 
in a highly conservative 
country like India, and whose 
principal claim to considera- 
tion is the faculty of absorb- 
ing education, as the term is 
understood in that country. 
The last is no test of character, 
and experienced officers may 
be forgiven for regarding the 
whole scheme at present as 
experimental. Opinions there- 
fore will of course differ on 
the question of the expediency 
ef granting such extended 
representation on Provincial 
Councils. A shrewd and edu- 
cated Indian gentleman of 
high position is reported to 
have said that the masses do 
not want it, and that nothing 
will satisfy the irreconcilables. 
Still, in view of the undoubted 
material (the adjective is used 
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advisedly) progress of the 
people generally, the measure, 
if properly safeguarded, is 
probably wise. The “sahib,” 
however much liked and 
trusted, is nevertheless always 
an alien. But it is sincerely to 
be hoped that a good propor- 
tion of the new representatives 
elected by the people will be 
men of real weight and good 
birth, and, indeed, the natural 
leaders of the people. The cry- 
ing want of the country is 
more reliable and trustworthy 
channels through which the 
policy and good intentions of 
the Government can be con- 
veyed and explained to the 
masses, and for this purpose it 
is to the nobility and gentry of 
the country we must mostly 
look. With them on the side 
of British rule, the support of 
that section of the population 
which will really count in time 
of trouble can be relied on. 
Unfortunately, men of the 
stamp required are by no 
means inclined in India to 
appeal to the suffrages of the 
proletariat. 

In view of the fact that, as 
said before, two-thirds at least 
of the population are concerned 
with agriculture, it may be 
not altogether uninteresting to 
consider the question of land 
tenure, and to depict, however 
feebly, the conditions under 
which the average villager 
lives, As regards the first 
point: in 1793 Lord Cornwallis 
introduced a permanent settle- 
ment into Bengal by which the 
demand of the State was fixed 
for ever—a measure the wis- 
dom of which has been largely 
questioned. Nowadays over 
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the greater part of India a 
system of periodical settle- 
ments has been established, 
under which the State demand 
is revised at recurring periods 
of from ten to thirty years. 
When the revenue is assessed 
by the State permanently or 
temporarily on an individual 
or on a community owning an 
estate analogous to that of a 
landlord, the assessment is 
known as “ Zamindari”; and 
‘when the revenue is imposed 
on individuals who are, or rep- 
resent, the actual occupants of 
holdings, the arrangement is 
known as “ Ryotwari.” Under 
either system there may be 
rent-paying sub-tenants. 

In the surveyed and settled 
area 47 per cent of the total 
area is held by peasant pro- 
prietors, while 20 per cent is 
held by permanently settled 
and 33 per cent by temporarily 
settled proprietors. It is stated 
in the last Blue Book on 
“Moral and Material Progress 
in India,” from which the 
above remarks are taken, that 
the burden of the land revenue 
per head of population is about 
eighteen-pence. It is further 
stated that the British Govern- 
ment takes a very much smaller 
share of the gross produce than 
was customary before the days 
of our rule, and that the assess- 
ments are lower than those 
that prevail generally in Native 
States. Increased productive- 
ness, due to private improve- 
ments, is considerately dealt 
with, reductions are made in 
the case of deterioration, and 
large remissions allowed on 
occasions of distress such as 
that caused by famine. A 
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noticeable fact is the large 
proportion of the assessed area 
held by peasant proprietors. 
With this brief sketch of the 
tenure under which he holds 
his land, we pass on to the 
consideration of the life of the 
agriculturist, and perhaps the 
best plan will be to attempt to 
describe a village and its in- 
habitants in Upper India to-day, 
in an area which the Govern- 
ment of India has described in 
a recent Parliamentary paper 
to be fairly typical of the 
whole of the dependency. 
Heera Singh is what we 
should call a small farmer, of 
good caste, and living in the 
little village of Muddunpore in 
the United Provinces, owning 
his own land of some four or 
five acres in extent, which has 
been in his family for many 
years, albeit it is rather heavily 
mortgaged to Ruttun Lal, the 
village shopkeeper and money- 
lender, on account of the 
expenses incurred in the 
marriage of his two daughters 
some years ago. He has two 
sons, stalwart lads, who help 
him in his work, so that his 
mind is at ease as to the releas- 
ing of his soul and its saving 
from Hell when the time comes 
for him to be laid to draw his 
last breath upon the ground 
and for his body to be cremat- 
ed at the burning-ghat. One 
is very anxious to become 
a recruit in the “Sirkar’s” 
(Government’s) army, but his 
father needs him on the farm, 
and parental authority is 
respected among uneducated 
folk in India. Old Mehr 
Singh, the Sikh native 


officer who has retired and 
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owns a little land in a village 
a few miles off, is responsible 
for unsettling his mind, and 
the lad often trudges off across 
the fields to listen to the old 
man’s stories of how Roberts 
Sahib Bahadur marched from 


Kabul to Kandahar and 
scattered the Afghan army 
there. Mehr Singh had 


marched with him in a regi- 
ment which averaged five feet 
nine in height, and was never 
tired of relating, with additions 
as time wore on, the gallant 
deeds they all performed there. 
He told of the race up to the 
guns in the charge at Kan- 
dahar, and how a little 
Goorkha, first up with a 
Highlander, jumped upon the 
smoking field-piece and rammed 
his cap with its badge down 
the muzzle, shouting “This 
gun belongs to my regiment,” 
and many other stories to 
which the villagers listen with 
breathless interest. The boy 
had almost run away once when 
he stood by and saw the old 
“ Subadar,” in full uniform and 
all his medals on, and with his 
long moustache and whiskers 
tied behind his neck (for a Sikh 
never cuts his hair, and must 
carry cold steel upon his 
person), come out and present 
the hilt of his sword to be 
touched by the Colonel Sahib, 
who happened to be camping 
and shooting by the small lake 
near the village. The Colonel 
Sahib had a long talk with the 
veteran, and said things which 
brought the fire back to the 
old man’s eye, and nearly sent 
the admiring lad off to the 
nearest recruiting station. 
Heera Singh has a wife much 
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younger than himself, who, 
however, sees nothing in the 
disparity of age, since it is so 
common in the country. She 
has more liberty than her 
sisters in the towns, but has 
practically never left the 
vicinity of the village, nor 
desired to do so, since she was 
brought with great banging of 
tom-toms and flaring of torches 
to her husband’s house a long 
while ago. She had been be- 
trothed as a child, but was not 
brought to him until after 
puberty. Once a year, it is 
true, she has an_ outing, 
anxiously looked forward to, 
albeit with some timidity, 
when she goes with her hus- 
band and relations in a happy, 
merry party to wash their sins 
away in the Holy River, and 
see the wonderful gathering of 
pilgrims at sacred Hardwar. 
They are carriage-folk, and 
own a great canopied cart 
drawn by two fine milk-white 
bullocks, with blue beads round 
their necks, in which she goes 
in state to local festivities, and 
to see her relations, or to occa- 
sionally visit, closely-veiled, the 
village where the weekly mar- 
ket is held, some five miles 
away, where pins and needles, 
thread and tape, oval mirrors 
folding into tin cases, stockings 
and mufflers with fearful and 
wonderful stripes, and a great 
deal of other cheap rubbish 
produced in Manchester and 
Birmingham, can be purchased. 
She is not devoid of vanity, 
and the skirt she wears, and 
the shawl or “chudder” with 
which she carefully covers her 
head and face on such occa- 
sions, are of the best material 
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from Rampore and Dacca, and 
elaborately embroidered. Heera 
Singh himself is rarely seen 
in gala dress; when he is, 
he appears with a voluminous 
white “ puggri” on his head, a 
long purple coat of a strange 
cut ornamented with gold fila- 
gree, and his legs and feet 
adorned with thick white 
stockings, far too large for 
him, and projecting some 
inches beyond his toes. How 
he gets them into the red 
leather shoes with the green 
patches on the turned - up 
points, is a mystery. 

Poor Lukshmi, it must be 
conceded, is not enlightened. 
She regards higher education 
with misgivings, as calculated 
to disturb religious beliefs and 
engender contempt for parents ; 
she views an owl with horror ; 
makes obeisance to the god of 
fire when she lights the lamps 
at night; and has conscientious 
objections to vaccination, as an 
operation likely to offend the 
goddess connected with the 
appearance of smallpox. She 
has three little children, besides 
the grown-up ones; there 
have been others between, but 
two, fortunately daughters, 
were swept away when cholera 
last visited the village, and one, 
a little boy, unhappily passed 
away from some unknown 
malady most probably caused 
by a stroke of the Evil Eye. 
She has help, but there are 
numerous domestic duties 
which she sees to herself: the 
care of the young ones, the 
cooking of the food, the mend- 
ing of the clothes, &o. Then 
the idol must be kept cool by 
libations of water, probably 
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brought back in bottles on the 
occasion of the last visit to 
Hardwar; there are the daily 
devotions, and the consulta- 
tions with the priest as to 
auspicious days for the per- 
formance of certain rites and 
duties; the visits to festivals 
and relatives, &c., &c. Luksh- 
mi’s life is not dull from her 
point of view, and she is quite 
content with her position, 
though she cannot read or sign 
her name to save her life. She 
hears of the doings of her 
European sisters with no envy, 
but some surprise, but then, as 
she and her husband pleasantly 
agree, “all sahibs are more or 
less mad.” 

Much ignorant nonsense is 
spoken and written about the 
miserable and degraded posi- 
tion of woman in India. She 
holds the same power and in- 
fluence which women, as 
women, exercise all the world 
over. Such statements are (as 
Mark Twain says regarding 
the report of his death) “much 
exaggerated.” 

Heera Singh himself can only 
just read and write sufficiently 
in the vernacular to keep a check 
on the machinations of Ruttun 
Lal the trader, and to carry on 
a limited correspondence with 
his acquaintances on scraps 
of thin brown country paper, 
weirdly addressed, and incapable 
of comprehension by any but 
the local native postman ; but 
he knews his own business very 
well. His time is spent almost 
entirely in the fields, and his 
system of cropping is arranged 
to suit the rainfall, which, in 
Upper India, in normal years, 
is plentiful between the end of 
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June and the middle of October, 
with a lighter fall in the cold 
weather about Christmas. The 
summer crop constitutes the 
“ khareef,” and the winter the 
“rabi.” January and February 
are largely occupied in irrigat- 
ing the “rabi” crop, which 
will be harvested in March and 
April. This is a busy time— 
water is either obtained from 
wells, or is lifted from lakes in 
baskets by two or four men, 
who swing the receptacle with 
ropes into the water, and then 
empty it at the higher level 
into the channel by which it is 
meant to flow into the fields, 
It is very hard work, and the 
method cannot be employed 
when the lift is more than a 
few feet. Harvesting is very 
differently carried out to what 
it is in England. The crop 
being cut with the sickle, is 
carried at once to the thresh- 
ing-floor, a well beaten-down 
piece of land in the fields, where 
the grain is trodden out by 
cattle as it was in the days 
of the Israelites, and the win- 
nowing is performed by letting 
the grain fall from a height on 
a windy day, when the husks 
are blown away as the kernels 
fall to the ground. 

May and June are slack 
months, in which he repairs his 
house and does various odd 
jobs for which there is no time 
in the busy seasons. July is 
fully occupied with sowing and 
weeding, and in August and 
September comes the plough- 
ing for the “rabi.” In October 
he commences to gather in 
the “khareef” harvest and 
sows for the winter crop. 
The latter work over, he 
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finishes the winding-up of the 
“khareef,” and irrigates the 
“rabi” until the end of the 
ear. 

The “khareef”’ is the summer 
crop, and includes various cere- 
als, maize (Zea Maya), rice, 
millets, of which the principal 
are “juar” (Andropogon sorg- 
hum) and “bajra” (Pennise- 
tum typhoideum, or spicatum), 
pulses, oil-seeds, and fibres. In 
the “rabi” are included wheat, 
barley, oats, “gram” (chick pea), 
peas, lentils, potatoes, mustard, 
and various pulses. There are 
special crops, such as sugar- 
cane, cotton, poppy, tobacco, 
&c., but these are not often 
attempted by the small culti- 
vator, though many of the 
villagers grow a@ little tobacco 
for their own use. Rude as is 
the system, still the principle 
of rotations is preserved, much 
intelligence is shown in the 
selection of the right soil 
and situation for each crop, 
and even what strikes a 
European with surprise, the 
frequent plan of growing 
mixed forms of produce in the 
same field is no haphazard ar- 
rangement, but is adopted as 
a sort of insurance, so that if 
one crop fails the other may 
succeed. 

Among the things which 
probably most strike the tra- 
veller on his return home to 
England after a long absence, 
are the number of hedges 
and the general orderliness 
of things agricultural (which 
Wendell Holmes has also noted), 
and, if his exile has been passed 
in the East, the great size of 
the horses, cattle, and sheep, 
and the deserted appearance of 
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the fields. In India the last 
are teeming with life and 
colour : men, women, and child- 
ren at work, or passing along 
the roads or footpaths, give a 
bustling aspect to the scene, 
and the blue and red garments 
mostly worn by the agricul- 
tural women, dotted about 
among the green crops, give 
a very bright and pleasing 
impression to the eye. Dur- 
ing the day the village is 
practically abandoned, and 
somehow or other there always 
seems to be something or other 
to employ the people—sowing, 
weeding, irrigating, harvesting, 
and planting out rice. When 
the crops are ripening, little 
rough platforms are erected in 
the fields, from whence boys 
and men watch these day and 
night, waging an incessant war 
against the birds of the air, 
especially flocks of parrakeets 
(there are no parrots in India), 
shrieking all the time, and 
hurling stones with much ac- 
curacy from slings against the 
feathered marauders. 

With his two lusty sons, 
Heera Singh needs little out- 
side help, but when he does, he 
pays mostly in kind,—that is, 
in allowances of flour, grain, 
and pulses, with an occasional 
rupee or two. One of his sons 
guides the oxen up and down 
the ramp when he is lifting 
water in a big leathern bag 
from the well to irrigate his 
fields, and he usually himself 
stands above the well and 
directs the water into the pro- 
per channels. This operation 
is rather complicated, and is 
very important: the field is 
divided into little enclosures 
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by means of slight elevations 
of soil some six inches in height, 
and each is irrigated in turn 
and then cut off by closing the 
opening in the littledam. He 
lives literally, as impecunious 
landlords have been advised to 
do in England, upon the pro- 
duce of his own land, for the 
corn is ground into flour in his 
own house by the women, the 
pulses, oils, and spices come 
out of his own fields, and his 
simple regular diet consists of 
little else. Water is his only 
beverage; the jungle supplies 
wood for fuel; the tobacco he 
smokes, and the hemp he uses 
for his well-ropes, are grown on 
the farm; and what he sells is 
for taxes, wages, clothes, and 
his very limited extravagances. 
Now and again a great charge, 
such as the marriage of a 
daughter, has to be met, but 
in normal years he usually has 
little financial trouble, and is 
seldom behindhand in his pay- 
ment of revenue. Cattle for 
milk and labour he possesses: 
with sheep and poultry he has 
little concern, for his caste pre- 
vents their use as food. 
Muddunpore lies in the fields, 
but is situated on one side close 
to a grove of mango- trees 
owned by Heera Singh, under 
which the village cattle rest 
during the great heat of the 
day, after having been driven 
out in the early morning, by a 
small ragged urchin armed 
with a long bamboo stick, to 
forage on the waste and fallow 
land in the neighbourhood. 
The site is well wooded. The 
“mohwa ” (Brassia latifolia), a 
tall, handsome tree with yellow 
waxy flowers which fall to the 


ground in April, and are eaten 
both raw and cooked, throws 
its welcome shade over the 
ground. In some parts of ths 
country it furnishes an import- 
ant source of food - supply. 
The flowers are sweet and 
greatly beloved of bears; the 
sugar they contain is readily 
converted into aleohol, and 
much native spirit is distilled 
from them. The “mango” 
often grows to a large size, and 
its luscious fruit is more im- 
portant as a source of food 
than that of all the other trees 
put together. It bears produce 
ten years after being planted, 
and will yield a crop for a 
generation or more—growing 
readily in most soils, though 
the fruit varies much in taste 
and flavour. In May and June 
the whole population seems to 
be eating it, in the same way 
that they are all munching the 
sugar-cane in December and 
January. The “neem” (Melia 
azadirachta) is a slow-growing 
but shady tree, with narrow 
leaves, and yielding a small 
berry, the oil of which is much 
prized as a medicine. The 
invaluable bamboo, of which 
the uses are innumerable; the 
“sheeshum ” (Dalbergia siss0o), 
affording excellent timber ; the 
“babool ” (Acacia arabica), 
with its little balls of fragrant 
flowerets, are also probably 
there. This last tree yields 
tannin from the bark, while 
the timber is utilised for mak- 
ing agricultural implements 
and carts—especially the naves 
of wheels. It is unpretending 
in appearance, lightly foliaged 
and thorny, and from its boughs 
very commonly may be seen 
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hanging the marvellous nests 
of the clever little finches—the 
“bayas” or weaver birds (Plo- 
ceus baya). 

There are probably not more 
than forty or fifty huts in the 
village — built of mud and 
thatched with grass, and nearly 
all consisting of one room 
scantily furnished, though 
sometimes there is an enclosed 
space in front or behind, in 
which domestic duties are per- 
formed and articles stored, and 
which affords more seclusion to 
the women of the household. 
If the occupant possesses a 
bullock or bullocks, they are 
tied up in this enclosure—being 
fed out of earthenware vessels 
embedded in raised mounds of 
earth. The vicinity of the 
dwelling is far from what the 
sanitarian approves of, for the 
general rubbish and sweepings 
are piled up here for fear of 
theft, before their removal for 
use a8 manure in the fields, but 
the interior of the hut is usually 
scrupulously clean despite the 
fact that it is regularly daubed 
over with a mixture of mud and 
water and a little cow-dung. 
This last is carefully kept for 
use as fuel, and usually decor- 
ates the external walls of the 
dwelling in patches stuck on 
to dry in the sun. Land- 
owners, it is true, will often 
allow the villagers to cut a 
little wood from their “dhak ” 
jungles, as it is of little use 
for other purposes, so it is 
known as “the poor man’s 
tree”; and curiously enough 
the author found in South 
Africa that a somewhat similar 
tree was known as “the Kaffir 
tree,” for apparently very much 
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the same reason. On one side 
of the village is the pond—an 
unsightly excavation, holding 
stagnant water and affording 
an excellent breeding - ground 
for mosquitoes—in which pigs 
wallow and from which the 
cattle drink. Its presence is 
inevitable, since it has been 
caused by the removal of the 
earth for the purpose of build- 
ing and repairing the huts— 
landlords naturally objecting 
to their fields being so utilised. 
Then there are the village 
wells—some for high caste and 
some for low caste people,— 
where the women gather to 
draw water for drinking and 
other purposes, and to discuss 
in endless and noisy conversa- 
tion the doings of their neigh- 
bours, &c.; while close by is 
the council-tree of the com- 
munity, surrounded by a raised 
earth platform, where the 
village elders sit and smoke 
and talk far into the warm 
night. 

The little village temple is 
nearly always overshadowed by 
the sacred peepul-tree (Ficus 
religiosa). There are usually 
gods in these trees — demons 
prefer the tamarind. The 
former has large leaves hang- 
ing loosely on a long stalk, 
and which move with the least 
breath of air; so that when 
all is apparently still they 
rustle mysteriously, and the 
movement is attributed to 
supernatural causes. 

There are few shops in Mud- 
dunpore. Ruttun Lal squats in 
a shanty in the principal street, 
watching over a number of 
open sacks holding food-stuffs, 
spices, salt, and sweetmeats, 
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amid a cloud of hornets and 
wasps, and with a great brass 
bell hanging in front of him, 
Lower down, in a similar shop, 
iron and brass cooking - pots, 
big-headed nails, matches, and 
(recently) awful cigarettes, can 
be purchased. There are sure 
to be several potters — very 
useful servants to the com- 
munity — fashioning out the 
mud vessels with the aid of 
the wheel of which the use 
goes back to remote antiquity. 
And on the outskirts of the 
settlement the wheelwright has 
his workshop, where he builds 
and repairs the heavy coun- 
try carts used in the rural 
areas and drawn by oxen and 
buffaloes — ponderous convey- 
ances constructed solely of 
wood, bamboo, and string, 
which by yielding survive the 
jolts and shocks incidental to 
passage over the rough coun- 
try tracks. The public build- 
ings consist of the village 
shrine, with a few trees round 
it, and the shed in which the 
children absorb some scraps of 
elementary education through 
the medium of an elementary 
schoolmaster. A little apart 
from the rest of the dwellings 
is a small group of wretched 
tenements, where dwell the very 
low caste “ chamars ”— the 
people who flay dead animals 
for the sake of their skins and 
live largely on the flesh. None 
of the streets are paved—the 
foot goes into some six inches of 
dust or mud. Buffaloes, goats, 
cows, and sacred bulls wander 
allover the site; monkeys swarm 
unmolested over the houses, 
roads, and trees; while scores 
of ownerless pariah-dogs, of all 
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shapes and sizes, roam about 
the village and dispute with 
their own kind during the 
day, and with the jackals at 
night, for a precarious meal 
of offal and garbage. 

This is a purely Hindoo 
village, and there is no pro- 
vision for Mahomedan occu- 
pation—those who come here 
for work living with their 
co - religionists in a hamlet a 
little way off; but the general 
description will apply to most 
little centres of population in 
Upper India, where the two 
sects live and work together as 
they have done for centuries. 

Heera Singh’s house is the 
only two-storied residence in 
Muddunpore, and it also pos- 
sesses the crowning glory of a 
tiled roof. It is quadrangular 
in shape, with a courtyard in 
the centre, in which is the 
little altar, with the “ tulsee” or 
hely basil to be placed on the 
tongue of the dying, and where 
are also tethered the bullocks; 
while in a corner of the same 
enclosure a weedy pony is tied 
by his head and heels to pegs 
in the ground under a grass 
thatch. This is the riding 
pony of the proprietor, and is 
of more value than its appear- 
ance indicates, on account of 
its steady amble; and it is 
surprising how fast and com- 
fortably a rider not given to 
equestrian feats can get over 
the ground with an animal 
trained to this peculiar gait. 
The members of the family oc- 
cupy the upper rooms, while the 
ground floor—much of it con- 
sisting of open verandahs—is 
thronged with poor relations and 
hangers-on, who loaf about the 
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place, do odd jobs when re- 
quired, and roll themselves up 
in their blankets to sleep when 
and where they like. The local 
status and reputation of an 
Indian gentleman is largely 
gauged by the extent of his 
toleration and support of the 
tag-rag and bobtail which in- 
fests him; but, apart from 
this, the people of India are 
probably the most charitable 
in the world, and such a thing 
as State relief is not necessary 
except in famine times. Poor- 
houses exist in most towns, but 
are usually either empty, or 
occupied by lepers, blind folk, 
waifs and strays. 

Our Eastern farmer is an 
industrious and thrifty man, 
and he and his sons and 
employés are up at daylight, 
and having repeated some texts 
from the Puranas, made obla- 
tions to the sun, cleaned their 
teeth with sticks which they 
throw away, proceed, muffled 
up in blankets over their heads 
and bodies and with nothing 
round their legs, to the scene of 
their labours. They will wash 
themselves all over at a well in 
the fields, say their prayers, 
take their food, smoke the pipe 
of peace, sleep for an hour or 
two during the great heat of 
the day, and return home after 
their work at sunset. Then 
they again pray, take the 
principal meal, and after more 
smoking, and perchance a chat 
under the council tree, lie down 
to rest, wrapped up in their 
blankets, on a rough bed con- 
structed of wood and laced 
with stout string. 

The little community is a 
distinct unit in itself, and, 
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differing from conditions in 
other countries, most of the 
labourers work for themselves 
and not for employers—a fact 
to be borne in mind by oracles 
on wage-statistics. Lalloo the 
weaver and his caste - fellows 
provide most of the clothing 
and blankets; Buddhoo the 
sweeper and his class look to 
the conservancy of the place; 
Paiga the watchman (a modest 
servant of the Government, 
clad in a blue jean coat and 
red puggri, registrar of births 
and deaths, and the usual 
ultimate source of evidence in 
police cases) rends the air at 
night with wild howls to keep 
off marauders; Seetul the 
water-carrier dispenses that 
commodity to consumers from 
his leather bag ; and the barber 
shaves the community, retails 
gossip, and usually acts as the 
preliminary go-between among 
the parents when arrangements 
are made for alliances between 
the young folk of the village, 
before the family priest opens 


formal negotiations, The 
Brahman at the _ shrine 
attends to their religious 


wants, while the “Patwari” 
keeps the revenue accounts 
and records the changes of 
tenure of land on _ curious, 
portable, and dirty maps. 
Life proceeds very quietly 
in the village, with few excite- 
ments beyond the religious 
festivals, the visits to the 
neighbouring weekly market, 
the occasional inspection by a 
“sahib” connected with one or 
other of the State departments, 
or the outbreak of epidemic 
disease. Literature is at a 
discount, for few can read, and 
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the tastes of those who can run 
mostly towards descriptions of 
the remarkable deeds and ex- 
ploits of worthies in the distant 
past akin to the classic legend 
of the Great Panjandrum, or 
else to the counsels and wisdom 
of religious sages. Politics, 
art, science, and the doings of 
the outside world interest them 
but little, and the stray vernacu- 
lar newspaper with its editor’s 
views as to proper government, 
which occasionally reaches the 
village, is perused and dis- 
cussed in some bewilderment. 
Of crime there is very little— 
the circumstances of all are so 
well known that theft is almost 
certain of detection; female 
frailty is attended with more 


- deterrent consequences than the 


divorce court ; and outbreaks of 
violence between individuals 
are few and far between. The 
village council settles very many 
disputes, and ostracism from 
the caste is a terrible penalty. 
Heera Singh, as headman, has 
a good reputation for maintain- 
ing order in his village,—the 
little unpleasantness about the 
landmark between him and a 
neighbouring landowner, which 
happened about the time that 
the latter was found clubbed 
to death in his field, is well- 
nigh forgotten, though it might 
have gone hard with him had 
not Paiga the watchman and 
another villager fortunately 
chanced to observe the accused 
man stretched unconscious on 
a bed of sickness some twenty 
miles away, at the exact time 
of the murder. 

Life being what it is, there 
is of course a dark-side to the 
picture which has been drawn. 


There are times when cholera 
stalks through the little settle- 
ment, taking its victims from 
all indiscriminately : the strong 
breadwinners, the infants, and 
the old and feeble. Plague has 
of late years exacted its human 
toll; malaria, that curse of 
India, is an ever - threatening 
foe; and now and again famine 
holds the people in its fell grip, 
But the peasant bows his head, 
imbued with a spirit of resigna- 
tion which is a merciful gift 
to its possessor, and presently 
the clouds roll by and the sun 
shines once more. 

This is a rough sketch, which 
must be somewhat modified ac- 
cording to the particular part 
of the country, of the life and 
environment of probably at 
least two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of India—the real India,— 
the voiceless simple people of 
which politicians know so little 
and are perhaps so tempted to 
ignore. Yet they are very 
real men and women, and with 
thoughts and feelings very 
deeply rooted, and worthy of 
consideration. They are not 
believers, it is true, in what Mr 
A. C. Benson calls “the gospel 
of push,” but then, as that writer 
goes on to observe, it has got 
to be proved that one was sent 
into the world to be “ effective,” 
and it is not even certain that 
a man has fulfilled the higher 
law of being if he has made 
a large fortune by business. 
Heera Singh and his friends 
have certain consolations,— 
they seldom suffer from “ brain- 
storms” and the something or 
other “ego,” suicides are rare, 
and the death registers have no 
column for “ neurasthenia.” 
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FANCY FARM. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPLER XXII, 


WEARYING for sisterly dis- 
sensions, sweet in retrospect 
and absence, and the tonic in- 
fluence of her stringent father ; 
for the compact little manse, 
square-built like an oven, ador- 
able (as she thought now) in 
its contempt for any grace 
that might detract by a single 
corner from its stark utility, 
and for the crowded garden- 
patch that never had known 
the trim propriety of bedded- 
out or coddled flowers unfit 
without the early aid of glass 
to bloom in the rigorous airs 
of the bleak north - country 
parish whence she got the half 
of her unconquerable spirit, 
Pen went home for a fort- 
night’s holiday. For the first 
time in her life she was secret- 
ive; a cloud of doubt in her 
father’s face at one first tenta- 
tive hint of Sir Andrew Schaw’s 
eccentric character roused in 
her all the cautious Schawfield 
loyalty ; it would be impossible 
_to make her father understand. 

“The thing is, Has he the 
grace of God?” asked the 
clergyman dryly. “I’m not 
set up with his merriment and 
pliant manner; the times are 
sick with men who cannot 
make up their minds on any- 
thing. Easy-osy to themselves 
as well as others, overlooking 
others’ follies just because they 
want to palliate the same ones 


in themselves, what are they 
but drifters? I can stand a 
strong man hard as whinstone 
if he has a principle, but I never 
could thole your drifters, and 
your jocular jack-easies worst 
of all!” 

“At anyrate he is a good 
man, and a gentleman,” said 
Pen, surprised, as she said it, 
at the fervent feeling of defence 
that brought her back, for the 
first time in many months, to 
her high inflection. 

“A gentleman—pooh !” said 
her father, in an acid humour. 
“Pilate himself was a gentle- 
man, and what a job did he 
make of it!” 

“T mean what I say—a 
gentle man —and it’s not the 
least of his credentials,” said 
the daughter firmly. 

“T have seen gentle men, as 
ye call them, jump through 
girrs at a country fair, and 
making a bigger company 
laugh at their posturing than 
Sir Andrew Schaw could enter- 
tain with a month of his fan- 
tastics. Let us hope that it’s 
nothing worse than a bee in 
the creature’s bonnet, Pen. I’m 
more taken up with your friend 
Miss Grant.” 

Pen gladly turned to this 
safer and more favourite topic; 
there was nothing in Norah’s 
character but would meet with 
his approval. 
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She came back to Schaw- 
field from the treeless moor 
that hardly[showed the seasons’ 
difference, and was astonished 
to find the autumn almost 
gone; perished leaves in the 
ditches, the hill-sides rusty 
with the withering bracken. 
Miss Amelia met her at Dun- 
tryne with the barouche, and 
—“I hope you have brought 
some books with you,” said 
that insatiable student of 
romance, who always found 
Penelope’s resource in this re- 
spect a comfort. “I haven’t 
had a thing to read for weeks 
except the newspapers, and 
everybody else in the country 
except ourselves has gone to 
London. At this time of the 
year one might as well be in 
@ prison as in Schawfield.” 

Pen was sorry; she had 
brought no novels back with 
her; that was a commodity 
hardly to be expected in 
the manse. “I’ve scarcely 
looked at a book since I went 
home,” she said, “but father, 
every afternoon, read a chapter 
or two of Motley’s ‘Dutch Re- 
public’ to me; he has been 
doing it since ever I remember, 
and I almost like it—for the 
fights.” 

Miss Amelia grimaced. “I 
can’t stand history!” she ex- 
claimed, “and I’m starving for 
@ nice new novel.” 

“T’m tired of novels,” said 
Pen. “It came to me lately 
that most of them are ridicu- 
lous. At anyrate I’ve lost my 
taste for them in the mean- 


time.” 
“Dear me!” said Miss 
Amelia. “Why?” 


“T don’t know. I fancy it’s 
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because of late it has taken me 
all my time to keep track of 
Mr Maurice. The amusing 
thing is that in a month or 
two I’m likely to know as 
many quotations as himself, 
for I’ve discovered in a book- 
case at home the chief source 
of his—Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,’” She laughed 
gleefully. “If I can get most 
of that book by heart I’ll very 
much astonish Mr Maurice.” 

‘Oh, he’s gone,” Miss Amelia 
informed her. “He went off 
two days after you left for 
home, of all places in the world 
to go to the shipbuilding 
yard where he hasn’t spent a 
week since he published his 
book of poems. And Norah’s 
quite disconsolate.” 

A feeling of disappointment 
—not acute, but something 
like the numbness of the 
spirit that we feel when first 
we wake from a sleep that has 
followed deprivation, and while 
yet we can’t recall—fell upon 
Pen. He was a bundle of af- 
fectations, but he had some 
amiable parts. As, at Portna- 
haven, the country people pluck 
the larger feathers from the 
tails of fowls to keep the winds 
of that stormy coast from blow- 
ing them out to sea, she had, 
from time to time, in sheer 
candour and common - sense, 
divested him of many a plume 
from the gorgeous peacock-tail 
of his artistic conceits, so giv- 
ing him a more stable foothold 
on the common earth whereto 
even that glorious poet the 
lark is ever dragged back by 
love and hunger. He did not 
drift to sea so much of late— 
she had found his cynicism less 
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often manifest; Fancy Farm, 
she honestly told herself, would 
not be quite the same for a day 
or two without him. 

But Norah’s welcome quite 
dispelled her brief regrets, and 
Sir Andrew met her almost 
boisterously. She had come in 
the nick of time, he said, to 
join them in the last cruise of 
the season, for he laid up the 
yawl on Monday. “How the 
days pass!” he exclaimed rue- 
fully. “It looks as if it were 
only a week or two since I put 
out the moorings, and now it is 
time to snug Kittiwake down 
for winter... . Gnats! Gnats! 
We should need a hundred lives 
to do justice to the variousness 
and charm of things. And 
after? Dr Cleghorn said on 
Sunday, with that literal mind 
of his that fancies all the truth 
may be packed into a single 
Scripture sentence, that here- 
after there shall be no more 
sea. <A blue look-out for the 
sailorman who makes a pier- 
head jump at penitence, and 
finds on the other side that 
he’s booked for an eternal job 
of holystoning mansion fronts! 
Eh? Hard lines on the Gali- 
lean fishermen—think of them 
walking, even-on, the golden 
streets, remembering the slat 
of sails and the wash along the 
counter |” 

“Oh, there will probably be 
@ sea,” his cousin assured him 
blythly; “but the winds will 
always be sou’-west-by-west.” 

“If winds were always sou’- 
west-by-west, women might be 
skippers,” said Sir Andrew. 
“And there’s you, Pen,—you 
haven’t learned to hold a tiller 
or belay a sheet yet; it’s high 





time you had your lesson. 
What were you born for, on an 
island, if you want the skill to 
go round the edges?” 

They rode next day to Whit- 
farland, and stabled at a farm. 
An east wind, tempered by a 
blazing sun, was blowing over 
the archipelago; every islet 
clapped its hands; the straits 
were deeply darkly blue, and 
high white continents of cloud 
filled up the west, hanging 
above the hilly isles beyond the 
Sound, sun-silvered, splendid. 
The bays were full of happy 
noises — plashing breakers on 
the pebbles, sandpipers in the 
dunes. The dim lights, shaded 
waters, fading reeds, and melan- 
choly moaning marshes of her 
native parish seemed incredibly 
far off and undesirable to Pen: 
she sat in the well, silent, 
as they ran, close-hauled, from 
Kittiwake’s moorings and 
opened up the portals of the 
sea whose farther ends thrash 
coldly upon Labrador or feel 
the chafing of the ice about the 
Pole. The sense of space—the 
magnitude of nature and the 
smallness of herself—possessed 
her. They sailed for a while 
along the mainland, where 
Sir Andrew pointed out his 
marches. The drystone dyke 
that marked them rose from 
the sea-edge, dripping; ran 
through alder thicket, gorse, 
and withering heather to the 
summit of the hills, and there 
was lost to sight as it plunged 
down the inner glens. 

“¢The Lang Dyke’ they call 
it,” he informed her. “Made 
by my great-grandfather, who 
seems to have thought he wonld 
live for ever and maintain pos- 
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session of a substantial swatch 
of God’s world in spite of time 
and revolution. And the fun 
of it is he’s dead. Ha! ha! 
There’s his dyke, indifferent to 
time, and useless to repel a 
mortgage, and Lang -dyke 
Geordie’s only a little dust in a 
leaden shell on a shelf in the 
mausoleum in the grounds 
there, just behind the ice- 
house. These are the consider- 
ations that make me wonder, 
sometimes, if it’s worth while 
marking anything on earth as 
our possession; aye, if it’s 
worth while even to possess, 
- more than ourselves, and a nook 
to sleep in, and a pot to boil our 
kail.” 

“You might add a 3-ton 
yawl and a friend or two,” 
suggested Norah practically. 
“Isn’t it time to put about? 
Stand by!” She kept the 
yawl a point or two off for a 
moment and then put the tiller 
slowly down with a “Helm’s 
alee!” The boat shot up into 
the wind; Pen got a hurried 
first lesson on the cleat from 
Captain Cutlass, and let the 
jib-sheet fly. 

They were steering now for 
the largest of the inner isles; 
the lands of Schawfield lay 
upon their weather; Schaw- 
field House itself abruptly 
came in view through an open- 
ing in the timber, its incon- 
sistent towers and rambling 
wings a testimony to the 
freakishness of its various 
builders, but yet preserved 
from incongruity by the ivy 
crowded on all its walls. 
High on its terrace on the 
steep peninsula it looked 
august and arrogant; Captain 
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Cutlass, who loved it, strange- 
ly felt that it called for some 
apology. “As great a lesson 
in human vanity as the Lang 
Dyke,” said he, with a look 
across his shoulder at it, 
“People imagine I own that 
house, when in truth the house 
owns me, as Mr Birrell or 
Cattanach could tell you. If 
you could turn that monstrous 
shell upside down you would 
find a snail below it—Andrew 
Schaw, with a budget of lia- 
bilities left for his amusement 
by the previous members of his 
family. Tl wager Mr Bes- 
wick lies on my bed at night 
and laughs when he thinks 
how easily himself and _ his 
ironmoulders have turned out 
the Schaws, who got in with 
swords... . Pardon our osten- 
tation, Pen ; good heavens! 
how many chimneys! What 
are you thinking of?” 

“T was thinking of a saying 
of my father’s,” said Penelope, 
scarce looking at his house, 
but on the scene around. “It 
is a day of glory; the Lord is 
abroad.” 

“And I was thinking only 
of myself and things material! 
I fear I’m like Clashgour, who 
told me once he never thought 
so seriously of the Lord as 
when he had just got a clout 
on the lug from Him.” He 
cast a sailor’s eye aloft at the 
fluttering vane, and swept his 
glance along the far-off alps of 
cloud that now seemed less 
benign and stable. “We're 
just in time, I think, to close 
the season handsomely: when 
the wind comes round with the 
sun this afternoon we may 
have a different story ; it looks 
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as if there were a lot of dirt 
behind there, somewhere.” 
Presently they opened out 
more spacious mainland 
stretches — remoter inland 
peaks and jutting promon- 
tories, flaming with woods now 
voiceless, autumn-burned. On 
one of them there stood the 
ruins of a keep, with tiny ash- 
trees, wind-blown, seeming 
feeble seedlings, growing on its 
crumbling walls, its window- 
openings blue, like innocent 
young eyes, only the sky be- 
yond them; its rude founda- 
tions like a portion of the rock. 
Daws chattered as they hopped 
about the broken crenels of the 
turrets, but the place appeared 
the very soul of loneliness and 
silence, unspeakably indifferent 
to sunshine and to time. Gar- 
denless, unfenced, neglected, 
and their doorways choked 
with rubble and with weed, 
such castles numerously stand 
on western beaches, keeping 
the secret of their origin and 
darkly brooding, blind to sun- 
sets, deaf to storms. Pen’s 
eyes fastened on this one with 
inquiry and delight; every 
chord of the romantic fancy 
answered its mute appeal. 
“Built by some of our folk, 
too, but by which of them 
exactly I possess no know- 
ledge,” said Sir Andrew. “The 
sennachies, those wondrous 
cock-sure gentlemen, attribute 
it to one David Schaw of the 
fifteenth century, but who was 
the dainty Davie ?— there’s 
nothing left of him but his 
name in several generations.” 
“T had no idea your family 
was so old,” said Pen, who had 
never thought of lineage but 
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as something which, as in her 
own case, could be traced for 
only a hundred years or so. 

He laughed. “It’s as old 
as your own, and not a single 
generation older,” he informed 
her. “Three sons of Noah 
came out of the ark; I’m de- 
scended from one of them, but 
have always been unable to 
discover which.” 

Norah, keeping the little 
vessel full and bye, her face 
sparkling with the pleasure of 
her occupation, looked at him 
where he lay stretched upon 
the deck and cryptically smiled. 
“T hope you're not deceived by 
those fine democratic senti- 
ments, Pen,” she said. “ Be- 
hold in the humble gentleman 
one who is absurdly proud of 
his long descent.” 

“Not proud of it,” he cor- 
rected cheerfully ; “neither glad 
nor sorry, like a dog at its 
father’s funeral, but just con- 
tented with a genealogy which 
depends, for its identity, on 
some delightfully musty parch- 
ments. Were it not for the 
parchments, Norah, and that 
old castle, and the grip our 
people fastened very early on 
this coast (let us not inquire 
too closely how they got it), I 
probably wouldn’t have known 
the name of my great-grand- 
father. All the same he would 
have been there, and was bound 
to have a name too. It’s not 
the Schaws who have been con- 
tinuous, but Schawfield, and 
I’m honestly glad to think of 
that—of the old castle faithful 
to all the girls they brought in 
as brides, giving them a strong 
warm home, a rugged welcome ; 
but their names are forgotten 
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—of no account; Schawfield 
turned them all to Schaws. 
I’m telling you! I’m telling 
you—Schawfield is the master ! 


and makes of us what it, 


will!” 

_ “J think I understand,” said 
Pen. “But I never thought 
of it just like that before.” 

They sailed between the 
islets, theirs the only sail in 
vision: with a piece of marling 
he taught her Carrick bends 
and Blackwall hitches, he told 
her the names of sheets and 
halyards, the principles of tack- 
ing, and the helm’s command. 

“Oh, it’s just like a horse!” 
she cried, enchanted with the 
power to make the white wings 
poise or flutter at her slight- 
est pressure. “I love it! I 
love it!” 

She caught the trick of it as 
she caught the trick of all they 
taught her, instantly: for 
hours, with only a hint at 
times from him or Norah, she 
steered between the little isles, 
and even bore out to the Sound. 
The beauty of the scene now 
lost on her, she set her whole 
attention on the flapping vane 
and on the sails. Sir Andrew 
watched her, wondering at a 
skill so speedily acquired. He 
had never to tell her the same 
thing twice: “ there’s a Viking 
somewhere in your genealogy,” 
said he. 

“Am I doing right?” she 
asked him anxiously. 

“You never do anything 
wrong,” he answered, “ that’s 
the alarming thing about you, 
—Luff! Luff! for the Lord’s 
sake, luff!” 

So intent had been his ob- 
servation of her pleasure in the 
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new-learned art that he had 
not seen the squall come raci 
blackly over the sea, and Norah 
had been looking, equally ab- 
stracted, in the wake that 
creamed behind. The boat 
careened ; Pen strove with all 
her might against the wind- 
ward helm—here was a lesson 
that had not as yet been 
taught her !—and the yaw] lay 
over suddenly as if the power 
of flight had been arrested in 
its wings. The sea, fierce 
green, swept over the rail and 
frothed along the coamings; 
the hull rose high to windward 
as if to topple over them and 
to whelm; Pen for a moment 
looked into the watery depths, 
astonishingly near and sinister ; 
a great wave burst upon the 
quarter, sweeping the yacht 
from end to end. A woman 
screamed. 

“Damnation!” cried the 
baronet, once again a seaman, 
feeling the chill of the drench- 
ing in his back, and jumping to 
the well with a hand to loose a 
sheet and another to grab the 
tiller which Pen, apparently 
oblivious to their hazard, was 
reluctant to relinquish. The 
yacht recovered, shaking her- 
self with petulance in a wind 
that seemed pervaded with the 
sting of sleet. 

“T was sure the dirt was 
there!” said Captain Cutlass. 
“Who cried?” He looked at 
them both with disapproval. 
“That’s a thing that’s quite 
intolerable. Quite! It’s ugly; 
it’s unpardonably vulgar in the 
circumstances ! ” 

Norah, who had been sitting 
on the lee-side of the well and 
leaning on her elbow, had got 
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the wash of the heeling vessel 
up to her very shoulder. She 
had looked for a giddy moment 
into a sea that seemed to reach 
the level of her lips, and her 
hair was blowing wetly from 
its fastenings. 

“T must go below to patch 
my reputation up with hair- 
pins,” she said a little breath- 
lessly, restraining hands upon 
her rebel tresses; thrust back 
the companion hatch, and dis- 
appeared, 


CHAPTER 


It is the sense of smell that 
often conjures up our happiest 
hours, and Pen, for ever after, 
never had a whiff of clean ship- 
canvas but her heart expanded 
with the recollection of that 
day among the islets, the 
sweeter for its shocks and perils, 
though of the latter she was 


not to guess until Sir Andrew 


had her safe on shore. She 
learned of it more from his 
evasion than from words. 
“Why did you swear?” she 
asked him. “A sailor’s always 
apt to swear when things look 
blackest,” he informed her; 
“it’s only Jack’s equivalent for 
an ave; he would quench the 
fires of Hades with a curse. 
There was a moment, yonder, 
when——” But he went no 
further. The silver of the 
cloudy alps had turned to ebony 
before they landed; the beach 
was clamorous with surf, and 
through the bent where the 
meadow pipit cheeped some 
hours ago the sandy wind went 
whistling. Norah had come 
from her toilet in the cabin as 
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“Did I do wrong?” asked 
Pen, with some anxiety, charg- 
ing herself with the incident. 

“Wrong!” he _ repeated 
gruffly. ‘“Nothing’s wrong, 
but some things are abomin- 
ably silly, and a shriek in the 
circumstances makes me rather 
sick. We are not children, are 
we? I thought you were quite 
devoid of nerves, Pen; why did 
you do it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Pene- 
lope reddening. 
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trim as if it hung with mirrors ; 
her cousin looked at her ap- 
provingly: that was the way 
that Captain Cutlass liked to 
see his women — under the 
strictest self-control and neat- 
ly flemished down. Poor Pen, 
with the intuition that she was 
disgraced to him by her admis- 
sion of that craven scream, was 
heedless of her wanton locks, 
and came ashore in a@ curious 
mood, half vexed, half happy. 
The breathless roads at morn- 
ing had been laced with gos- 
samer; now the wind was 
blowing over leagues of sea, 
and every withered bell of 
heather rustled; when they 
rode into the forest, night as- 
cended like an exhalation from 
the roots of ancient trees, and 
fullof undistinguishable blended 
voices, as of beasts that har- 
boured for the night, or an- 
guished boughs that whipped 
each other; of muttering of 
rocks, and creak of boles, and 
whimpering wakerife hidden 
burns. Those beings of the night 
and forest Cattanach has told 
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me of from his mythology—the 
phantom things that took their 
shape and character from man- 
kind’s earlier terrors,—breathed 
in the thickets, peered from 
stoney clefts, amorphous crea- 
tures neither man nor beast, 
the grumblers and the snarlers 
and the blood-red-eyed ; all the 
chuckling little bodies of the 
caves. 

The road was quite invisible; 
they trotted, with the baronet 
in front, by the guidance of the 
vague grey ribbon of the sky 
that showed above them 
through the rift of trees. 

**Oh, soon we'll hear the Old Man say 

(Leave her, Johnny, leave her ! ) 


‘You can go ashore and take your pay,’ 
(And it’s time for us to leave her !)” 


That chantey of discharge, the 
parting hymn of landfalls home- 
ward bound, broke on the night 
incongruously—a seaman’s ves- 
per shouted by Captain Cutlass. 
A piece of doggerel, but to Pen 
his singing of it there and then 
conveyed a sense of something 
tameless, swift, and proud; it 
was hopeless to understand him. 

They clattered down upon 
Fancy Farm in time for supper. 
Mr Birrell, with documents im- 
mediately calling for his client’s 
signature, had been waiting 
there for hours, bawling to 
Miss Amelia in the parlour. 
“Have you seen about the 
Athabascas?” he inquired. 
“That should be welcome news 
for you!” 

“The bottom out of them, 
and another call upon share- 
holders, I suppose,” exclaimed 
the baronet without surprise. 


‘¢ Tt’s time for us to leave her!” 


“Tt’s not the time for leav- 
ing her at all!” retorted Mr 
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Birrell; “they’re doing fine! 
they’re doing marvellous! §o 
far as they’re concerned, you're 
@ richer man by twelve per 
cent than you were at this 
time yesterday. I’m not going 
to say another word disparag- 
ing about your craze for—what 
do ye call it?—portages and 
voyajoors, Red Indian trappers, 
prairies, and the rest of it; my 
doubts of your holding on to 
Athabascas, or going into them 
at all indeed, have vanished, 
over the hills to Badenoch.” 

“Who told you?” asked 
Captain Cutlass, neither up 
nor down. 

“T read it in the morning 
paper which came here this 
afternoon,” said Mr Birrell. 

“What a curious taste you 
have in reading!” said his 
client. “The very look of a 
Stock report in a paper makes 
me wild; the page would be so 
much more handsome if they 
left out all the beastly figures.” 

Aunt Amelia, who had a tiny 
interest in Consolidated Stock 
that kept her figuring nerv- 
ously every afternoon when the 
papers came, “tchk-tchked!” 
at such preposterous views, 
and shook her head to Norah. 
“Did you ever hear,” said she, 
“such nonsense? Who could 
understand without the figures? 
I only wish they would print 
them larger.” 

Norah’s interest and pleas- 
ure in the lawyer’s news made 
up to him for his client’s seem- 
ing unconcern. “Bravo the 
fairy and romantic, after all!” 
she cried. “I wish we could 
expect as well of your diamond 
mine.” 

“We're out of that, you 
know,” said Mr Birrell glee- 
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fully, rubbing his hands and 
twitching his eyebrows rapidly. 
“We sold our shares in those 
abominable diamonds more 
than a week ago with a view of 
planting larch behind the mill.” 

Sir Andrew nodded con- 
firmation, ravished at Pen’s 
astonishment. ‘“ Wasn’t going 
to say a word about it till the 
woodmen started trenching,” 
he proceeded with a chuckle. 
“A little surprise, you know, 
for the recent much-lamented 
Mistress of the Keys.” 

“It was only a joke!” said 
Pen impetuously, alarmed to 
think what great commercial 
mechanism she had tampered 
with at Norah’s prompting. 
She had not, for a moment, 
dreamt that he would act on 
the suggestion. 

“A joke, at times, is about 
the only thing that a man 
should act in seriously,” said 
Captain Cutlass, “and I was 
bound to carry out my part of 
the agreement. It wasn’t so 
much of a joke after all, when 
I come to think of it, for some 
poor devil lost on the trans- 
action, as Witwatersrands went 
down as soon as I cleared out 
of them. So far as the plant- 
ing is concerned, your views 
coincide with mine exactly; 
it’s some time now since Norah 
gave me an idea of it. We 
should all plant trees, and 
never lose an opportunity. 
‘There’s nothing more delight- 
ful you can do with a hole in 
the ground when you come on 
it than to pop an acorn in,’ 
was a saying of my grand- 
father’s, The forest is the 
proper garden for men like 
me; it needs no weeding.” 

“But we needn’t be in a 
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desperate hurry now about 
the planting,” said the lawyer. 
“The money’s making more in 
Athabascas than it’s ever like 
to make in larch.” 

“What! did you put the 
diamond money into Athabas- 
cas?” Norah asked delightedly. 

James Birrell nodded, purs- 
ing his lips triumphantly. 
“Every penny, ma'am! My 
suggestion! Better than to 
have it dozing in a bank till 
Whitsunday.” 

“By George!” said Captain 
Cutlass, “I had forgotten that ! 
There’s quite a pleasing income 
to be made from Athabascas 
now, and I owe it all to your 
agreeable participation in the 
crude Elizabethan joke, Pene- 
lope. . . . I wish,” he added, 
quite irrelevantly, as it seemed 
to all the others—“I wish you 
didn’t scream.” 

Pen winced at this reminder ; 
Norah blazed, thinking he was 
back again to his views on 
women’s laughter. 

The portraits of his folk, 
that had been borrowed from 
the walls of Schawfield House 


‘to furnish forth the hall for 


Miss Amelia’s approval, and to 
gratify that family pride she 
cherished upon grounds that 
made him laugh, were almost 
the only pictures to be seen in 
Fancy Farm. The rooms were 
beautified by other things— 
proportions, mouldings, panels, 
native woods unpainted, pol- 
ished ; soft harmonious colour ; 
most of all by windows which, 
no matter what the season— 
winter's snow or summer’s 
splendour —framed such pic- 
tures as no art could ever 
rival, ‘Twas this severe re- 
straint of the unessential and 
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the merely pretty, obvious in 
everything selected by Sir 
Andrew Schaw; his interest 
in the ribs and lines and poise 
of things, his apathy to the 
showy ornamental, that had 
first appealed to Pen in Fancy 
Farm. In that respect she 
had recalled to her the manse 
where straitened means com- 
pelled a like simplicity, with- 
out, however, as she confessed, 
achieving such a suave and 
restful atmosphere, Her father 
had another home to beautify 
—the palace of his soul. 
Furthermore, it was a joy to 
Pen to find that Fancy Farm 
was, in its absence of deliber- 
ate ornament, not wholly so 
to please Sir Andrew; Norah 
shared the taste that (not 
without some pensive senti- 
ment) had swept the house of 
some wondrous ugly Oriental 
treasures — dragons of delf, 


crude-painted josses, preposter- 


ous fans, and a myriad cum- 
bering nick-nacks that the 
Lady Jean had never once 
suspected in her lifetime were 
her husband’s detestation. His 
wife now dwelt so tenderly in 
his remembrance that he could 
not bear to think of her in 
such associations. 

But Aunt Amelia, though 
she did not care for dragons 
and for josses, longed to see 
their walls adorned like those 
of other people. The tiny book- 
room, facing the pergola, where 
he smoked a pungent sea- 
tobacco which he found his 
casual wayside friends pre- 
ferred to any aromatic mixture, 
had, above the mantelpiece, a 
single picture which was her 
abomination. In truth its art 
was primitive; the painter was 
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the seaman whom Sir Andrew’s 
swimming had preserved from 
the maw of the Roaring Forties, 
“He was not exactly Tinto. 
retto,” said its owner, “but I 
never knew a man who could 
better lay a gun than old Tom 
Drake. I prize his picture 
more than any medal, and, 
after all, barring the oakum 
pouring from the funnels, you 
have only to stand a little 
way back and it’s almost the 
Bellerophon. At any rate, it’s 
near enough for me,” 

Amelia sometimes was in- 
clined to wish Tom Drake had 
drowned, and so averted such 
an outrage on her sense of the 
artistic, but she daren’t say so. 
She desired another kind of 
picture than the able gunner’s 
—many of them, richly framed, 
like Mrs Brooks’s ; and the tem- 
porary affluence of her nephew, 
due to the soaring Athabascas, 
seemed a providential oppor- 
tunity. She went into the 
book-room on the following 
afternoon, where Pen was 
learning chess from him as the 
five-hundred-and-fiftieth solace 
for old age, and Norah scrib- 
bled nonsense rhymes for Mr 
Maurice. 

“Phew! what an odour of 
tobacco!” she exclaimed. 

“T am at present enjoying 
the best smoke of the day, 
which is always the one that 
one is at,” he told her. “The 
second best is the one that is 
coming, leaving the one you 
had formerly a poor third. 
Perhaps the best smoke is the 
one you were about to have 
had when you found that you 
have left your matches in your 
other waistcoat. This is the 
Preterite Subjunctive Smoke, 
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and only to be enjoyed in a 
negatively Preteritish Subjunc- 
tivistic way.” 

“Your grammar is most re- 
markable,” said Norah, as he 
put his pipe away and threw 
the window open. 

“Tt ought to be,” he re- 
torted. “I make it myself as 
I go along. The common 
grammar always stumped me; 
I never could remember more 
than a single rule—that the 
noun must agree with its 
nominative in number, gender, 
and case, as ‘John,’ ‘ London,’ 
‘dog.’ Let me see, now—was 
it really ‘dog’? Talking of 
dogs, my dear, what has be- 
come of Brownie? I haven’t 
had a sight of him since 


Tuesday.” 
“You must ask Peter 
Powrie,” answered Norah. 


“My only claim on Brownie 
seems to be confined to the 
privilege of paying for his 
licence. Mrs Powrie came to 
me imploring me to let him 
have a kennel in the yard. 
Her husband was growing rest- 
less again, with a tendency to 
Airedales.. ‘Brownie and me 
between us surely can keep the 
man at home,’ she said with 
great emotion.” 

Miss Amelia put the window 
further up, and disdaining arti- 
fice, boldly preferred her claim, 
as housekeeper-in-chief, to some 
mural decoration in the dining- 
room and parlour. ‘ You must 
get pictures, Andy,” she in- 
formed him plaintively, “even 
if it’s only three or four to 
break the walls up.” 

“Nothing beats a hammer,” 
he suggested. “But why break 
up an inoffensive wall, my 
aunt ?” 
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“One might as well be in a 
barn,” she proceeded, heedless 
of his humour, ‘You can quite 
well afford to have some decent 
pictures now; they'll give us 
great enjoyment in the winter.” 

“ And whence, dear aunt, am 
I to get these alleviations of 
our wintry terrors?” 

“From the people who sell 
them,” she replied with readi- 
ness. ‘ You have only got to 
send for them.” 

“Good heavens!” said he. 
“By post! ‘A dozen assorted 
landscapes of a cheerful tone, 
with a human note in them. 
About five-by-three. No battle- 
ships. Thanking you in an- 
ticipation.’ Dear aunt, let us 
be really serious when it comes 
to art. It’s the only Faith 
that’s left for half our fellow- 
creatures. There are people 
who think their rapture in a 
picture is a thing to exculpate 
them from the wrath of God.” 

She flung herself out of the 
room impatiently: this was a 
mood of her nephew’s she could 
never bear. 

“That’s the only argument 
of an aunt’s that there’s no 
retort to,” he remarked with 
some contrition, falling back 
upon his pipe. “I suppose 
she'll have to have her pictures 
too—if I can find what she will 
like and I can tolerate, next 
time I’m within range of 
studios. That’s the worst of 
a carriage, Pen; it extends 
the interest in art as presented 
in other people’s parlours. By 
the way, now, how does it 
stand with you in regard to 
the painter’s art? It’s a facet 
of your engaging mind that 
I’ve not yet seen. What do 
you think of my authentic 
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Drake?” and he glanced com- 
placently at the gunner’s 
masterpiece. 


“Now’s your opportunity ! 
Smite, my dear child, and fear 
not !” counselled Norah. 

“T think it’s ugly,” answered 
Pen, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “But of course my 
thinking that does not make 
it so: it must be beautiful to 
you, or you shouldn’t value it.” 


“Not, strictly speaking, 
beautiful,” he amended. “It 
doesn’t quite respect the 


canons, which, I’m _ assured, 
are devilish stiff, and I’m 
often tempted to regret that 
Tom attempted to depict the 
smoke, a thing elusive and 
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perplexing to the sailor-artist, 
His stays are a little too 
a-taut-o, and his waves are 
somewhat tesselated ; had they 
been like that about the Horn, 
he might have walked aboard 
again, dispensing with m 
gallant services. But still—but 
still—_—-”_ He looked with a 
softened aspect at the picture, 
“T don’t know that I’d change 
it for a veritable old Italian 
masterpiece. . . . I love it, for 
the sake of the ship, and the 
honest man who did his best 
with it. It moves me some- 
times like a voice from youth; 
I never weary of it.” 

“In that case, then,” said 
Pen, “of course it’s beautiful.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“A much-applauded trait of 
human nature I could never 
value quite so highly as my 
friends, is gratitude,” proceeded 
Captain Cutlass. “Yes, yes! 
I know the proper sentiments 
about it—the ingrate child and 
all the rest of it, but I hold 
that the merely thankful feeling 
towards a benefactor has been 
foolishly exalted to a virtue. 
Love—affection, ought to know 
no gratitude, which the rascal, 
Rochefoucauld, very wisely said 
is too often merely a lively 
sense of favours to come. 
When we are warmly conscious 
of the benefits received from 
others, we are on an infinitely 
lower plane than when we 
simply like those others out of 
sheer humanity, having nothing 
got from them and nothing to 
expect. Our brother the dog 


and all those humble fellow- 
creatures of the fields are devoid 





of that meretricious sense which 
is an outcome of possession, of 
the greed for property. Un- 
conscious of possessing any- 
thing, luckily unaware of the 
moral difference in meum and in 
tuum, they accept benefits as 
they grant them—as a matter 
of course, and without desire 
to retain the benefit in their 
recollection. And so _ with 
children; till they have been 
spoiled by the knowledge that 
the foolish world recognises 
individual property, that the 
toy may be theirs and not 
another’s, they are exempt from 
gratitude. Thankfulness they 
have, of course, but only as a 
vague emotion, flowing out to 
no one in particular, like the 
contented purring of a cat in 
a patch of warm sunshine in @ 
chilly room. This absence of 
a grateful feeling in the child 
persists through life in the re- 
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lations between offspring and 
their parents; search yourself 
minutely, and you'll find that 
your love of your father has no 
scrap in it of what we know as 


gratitude. Knowing that all 
you have is his, you feel no emo- 
tion to reflect that all he has 
ever had has been always yours. 
The vice of individual property 
creeps into the household last 
of all; there nearly everything 
is held in common. To be 
grateful is to be infinitely less 
than fond, but to look for 
gratitude for our benefactions 
is to render them of no account 
and claim what is due to God 
alone. If I give, expecting 
gratitude, it were better that I 
kept my money in my pocket. 
A kindness should have no 
reaction ; we are meant to pass 
it on to those who need it more 
than ourselves or our bene- 
factors,” 

“What is the text for the 
day?” Norah interrupted flip- 
pantly, looking up from her 
nonsense rhymes. 

“T’m not quite sure that I’ve 
discovered yet,” said Pen, “but 
it seems a bit remote from the 
picture with which we started.” 

“ Have patience, child! have 
patience!” said Sir Andrew 
soothingly, tapping his pipe on 
the hearthstone. “I am lead- 
ing up to it. Tom Drake con- 
firmed my worst impressions of 
that weakness gratitude: his 
picture is by far the least em- 
barrassing of the votive offer- 
ings he laid on my unworthy 
altar, Perhaps hismanner was 
more disconcerting than his 
gifts; he had a way of shifting 
his plug and following me about 
with his eyes that made me 
miserable, since I was bound 
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to realise how far I fell short 
of being worthy of such devo- 
tion. And the truth was that 
if gratitude were justified in any 
case, it was rather due to him 
than me. I dived to pick up 
a sailor who was ass enough 
not to have learned to swim, 
and along with him I picked 
up Andrew Schaw. I learned 
that I was capable of terror. 
He caught me by my arms and 
almost drowned me.” 

“Did you scream?” asked 
Pen quickly, in an undertone, 

‘““No, thankheaven! Ascream 
implies surrender and despair ; 
that’s why in any peril seamen 
hate it. We should die with 
dignity and not with the squeal 
ef a netted hare. So long as 
the squeal is left in us, our dis- 
cipline, our training, our culti- 
vation, and our religion are in 
vain; there’s a white spot 
somewhere in the liver. But 
I tell you I was, for 2 moment, 
terrified. Not at the thought 
of annihilation; but at the 
vision which came to me, in a 
flash, of what a botch Ihad made 
of myself and my opportunities. 
And there was never to be 
another chance to clear away 
the raffle of the deck and start 
anew! It was patent to me, 
there and then, that all my lifeI 
had been after the wrong things, 
confusing values, using my 
youth in such a way as would 
have made my old age miser- 
able. Bankrupt in faith, a 
pauper in conviction, nothing 
accomplished —I could think 
of no virtue that was in me 
except that I loved my fellow- 
men. I have never been quite 
the same man since, though I 
fear my constant efforts at 
amendment are like a child’s 
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attempt to remove a dent from 
an india-rubber ball; the dent 
is only shifted to another place. 
Can we ever change ourselves 
materially? Eh? But atleast 
I have the grace of trying, and 
I’m not in the appalling state 
of self-content. . . . It’s not 
a picture to please an artist, 
Pen, but I never weary of it, 
for the sake of the old ship and 
the honest fellow who ‘under 
God,’ as Cleghorn puts it, was 
the means of shaking my con- 
ceit of myself.” 

“Pictures are not for art- 
ists,” said Penelope. “We 
needn’t bother our heads what 
they may think.” 

He laughed. ‘You're as 
dead against the canons there 
as Drake, Pen. My painter 
friends assure me that their 
work at its best is only to 
be understood by specially 
qualified fellow - practitioners. 
Art is a mystery which in 
every age can only be en- 
joyed by a very few by right 
of birth.” 

“You don’t believe it, sure- 
ly!” she exclaimed with gen- 
uine surprise. 

“T don’t suppose I do,” he 
confessed ; “and neither do the 
artists, or they shouldn’t send 
their works to picture - gal- 
leries: they would paint them 
strictly for the entertainment 
of their gifted friends, the 
gentlemen who mix their col- 
ours with brains and theories 
and a little delicious moon- 
shine. Tom Drake didn’t mix 
his with brains or theories 
either, but with absurd affec- 
tion for my unworthy self: 
that’s why I value every line 
of it done with a straight- 
edge. I rather hoped you’d 


like it, Pen; it’s one of my 
tests of genuine friendship, 
There’s Norah, who came from 
Brussels stuffed till she could 
hardly walk with the History 
of Art by those amazing folk 
her teachers, and she prefers 
my Drake to anything by 
Tintoretto.” 

Norah looked up, reddening, 
“I do!” she said warmly, 

“Oh, my opinion of pictures 
isn’t of the slightest value!” 
said Pen quickly. “I’m no 
art connoisseur.” 

“T know,” he said. “I’m 
rather glad of it. It would 
be most distressing to find 
that you knew more about it 
than myself. There is no one 
so narrow-minded about the 
Arts as your. enthusiastic 
amateur. While broadness of 
view, tolerance, and universal 
sympathy may be regarded by 
him as virtues in religion, 
politics, and the particular 
arts he has not studied, he 
has no sooner acquired a taste 
for Browning, Wagner, and 
the Primitives than he be- 
comes contemptuous of all who 
do not share his preference. 
That the world had every 
possible joy in poem and 
music and some scratches on an 
elk-horn ages before Browning, 
Wagner, or the Primitives were 
born, and will have it from 
art of a totally different char- 
acter after they are quite for- 
gotten, does not seem to occur 
to him, or he wouldn’t always 
take himself so seriously.” 

“I used to tell Miss Skene 
art was all a question of fashion, 
like ladies’ bonnets,” said Pen. 
“She jeered at anything that 
was popular. If Schubert’s 
music ever got the length of 
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the barrel-organs she would 
hate it. I think the best music 
and the best pictures are those 
that most people understand 
and like.” 

Captain Cutlass doubtfully 
shook his head. ‘“That’s a 
theory that will lead you into 
a lot of difficulties, Pen.” 

“T don’t care.” ) 

“There must be progress, 
movement, in the arts as in 
everything else, and the novelty 
at first is only to be appreci- 
ated by a small and shrewd 
minority.” 

“Ts there progress?” Pen 
asked eagerly. “I don’t think 
it. There’s only change. We 
get tired of the too familiar 
song and picture, and welcome 
something fresh, for the very 
same reason that we change 
our millinery every season. I 
could destroy your apprecia- 
tion of the finest piece of music 
in the world by having the 
finest musician in the world 
play it and nothing else to you 
for a week on end.” 

Norah threw down her pen 
with a noisy indication of im- 
patience and joined in the 
debate. “I don’t know when 
I had to listen to such non- 
sense!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Both 
of you! Fancy comparing art 
to millinery !” 

“Tm comparing it with what 
I best understand,” said Pen. 
“I don’t believe any woman 
would give her new spring hat 
for the best old picture in the 
world !” 

“By no means nonsense, 
Norah,” said Sir Andrew. 
“Pen is on the verge of mys- 
teries that have puzzled myself 
for years, but which I have 
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long ago despaired of pene- 
trating to my own satisfaction. 
Our reasons for preferring cer- 
tain things in art are not very 
easily discovered ——” 

“T know them!” said Pene- 
lope, with assurance. 

“Tell us, then,” said the 
baronet, smiling. 

“No. Not now; you would 
only laugh at me. I'll tell you 
sometime.” 

“Well, I, at all events, find 
the problem quite insoluble. 
The arts are our intellectual 
toys, and I daresay you’re 
right in saying we break them 
up from time to time and look 
about for new ones simply 
from a wanton love of change. 
No quality is more common 
than vanity and self-delusion. 
I sometimes think that the 
vulgar hunger for exclusive 
possession is as manifest in 
our attitude to art as to other 
things. Though we have con- 
tempt for those who don’t 
agree with us, we would not 
share our emotional pleasure in 
painting and music and poetry 
with the common herd. If 
they have the presumption to 
gratify themselves with the 
same things that have grati- 
fied us, we will change our 
tastes. .. . I’m very sorry you 
can’t approve of my Belle- 
rophon, Pen, any more than 
Aunt Amelia. I hope I’ve 
made it plain that I regard it 
not so much as a work of art 
as a relic. I’m so fond of 
pictures, generally, that I can’t 
bear to see them continually 
about me; they’re wise people 
the Japanese who roll them up 
and take them out only now 
and then to look at. Aunt 
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Amelia has the common de- 
lusion that walls were made to 
hang pictures on.” 

“T don’t like pictures on 
walls at all,” said Pen. “I 
always think the strings look 
silly.” 

“You have noticed that!” 
said the baronet with pleasure. 
“T’m glad. There you agree 
with Norah and me. The 
room is not properly designed 
whose walls need to be ‘ broken 
up,’ as Aunt Amelia puts it; 
the better they are the more of 
an intrusion seems a hanging 
picture. All our pictures now- 
adays are economical make- 
shifts, more or less cheap com- 
promises. We can’t afford a 
fresco, the only tolerable kind 
of painting for a room, and so 
we have to content ourselves 
with scraps of canvas stuck in 
gorgeous golden frames and 
hung on cords with an inclina- 
tion outwards that is apt at 
times to set my nerves on edge. 
There’s something wrong with 
it, and if artists were consist- 
ently artistic they would not 
lend themselves and _ their 
charming gifts to such gim- 
crackery.” 

“IT love whitewash,” said 
Pen. “For pleasant walls 
there’s nothing beats a decent 
kitchen. I can’t stand patterns 
and ornaments; I like things 
simple, strong, and useful.” 

‘* Add the touch of grace that 
should come from the thing 
being made with pleasure, and 
your preference is as sound as 
if you had gone to Brussels 
and studied the entire his- 
tory of art from a nice little 
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book in French,” said the 
baronet. 

Norah smiled satirically, 
“This passion for bare walls, 
Pen, doesn’t extend to Schaw- 
field House, as you have seen, 
I hope you liked the an- 
cestors ?” 

‘Relics, Norah, relics!” 
said Sir Andrew. “And ad- 
mirably designed to keep us 
humble. Did you ever see 
such a grim assortment of old 
gentlemen combining every 
facial quality of the cut-throat 
and the Covenanter, Pen? 
They made my early child- 
hood horrible at night — the 
Schaws who never slept, but 
were always staring with wide- 
open eyes that saw all things, 
even in the dark. Portraits 
are by far the best of any 
family inheritance; you see in 
them from what you came. 
Those cruel, proud, licentious, 
amiable, gallant, handsome, 
and ugly effigies prepare you 
to understand how many of 
their qualities are lurking in 
yourself. They always watched 
to hear if I should scream. If 
I had screamed the Siccar 
Schaws would have come leap- 
ing from their frames and 
killed me.” 

“T suppose they would never 
forgive my scream on the 
yawl?” said Norah nervously. 

“You scream !” he exclaimed 
incredulously. “It was Pen.” 

“Tt wasn’t; it was I.” 

He turned to Pen. “And why 
in Heaven’s name did you give 
me a different impression ?” he 
inquired, but she fled from the 
room without an answer. 
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SNIPE AND WILDFOWL SHOOTING IN THE WEST 
OF IRELAND. 


BY GILFRID HARTLEY. 


WEATHER is so intimately 
connected with snipe shooting 
that I need hardly apologise 
for referring to it, but it is not 
an interesting topic, and I will 
make only one good growl and 
have done with it. From our 
point of view it was—up to 
Christmas at any rate—deplor- 
able; one calm mellow day 
succeeded another; one week 
without almost a breath of 
wind followed another week: 
“A fine day, thank God!” was 
the daily greeting of the coun- 
try folk. I waited once for 
more than a month before I 
got a suitable—a fairly rough 
—day to move the duck on 
the lakes, Under the influence 
of this premature spring a 
good many birds left the dis- 
trict; why they did so I 
never could understand; they 
had fine and ample feeding- 
grounds, and they were net 
disturbed here more than in 
other places; in the “ pre- 
serves” they were often not 
disturbed at all. All we 
wanted was ordinary rough 
winter weather, with a little 
touch of frost now and then, 
which did not seem very much 
to expect at this time of the 
year. The Atlantic lay on 
our flank; our nearest neigh- 
bour on the west lived in 
Newfoundland. The Atlantic 
was rough enough at times, 
but it was from wind per- 
haps hundreds of miles out- 


side; it was quite a common 
thing to see a very heavy sea 
thundering in among the rocks 
on that dangerous coast on 
days when on the mainland 
there was hardly a zephyr 
blowing with strength enough 
to put out a match. The fine 
weather brought other troubles 
in its train: it is strange to 
think that iron ore, dug out of 
Cumberland or Lancashire fell- 
sides, or floated over from the 
mines on the Bidassoa, should 
interfere with a man shooting 
snipe in Ireland; and when I 
was told that the basic slag 
used by the farmers here did 
harm, I paid little attention to 
the warning. There were so 
many fields. But then there 
are so many farms. This slag, 
a product of the blast-furnaces, 
is sold at a low price at the 
seaports along the coast, and 
sown to a large extent over the 
coarse grass land,—sown so 
liberally often, that the passer- 
by through places so treated 
raises @ little cloud of evil grey 
dust at every step. Then 
owing to the dry summer there 
was a scarcity of bedding, and 
the fine weather tempted far- 
mers to get a scythe into their 
rushes wherever they could, 
and the cover got poorer as 
the season drew on. The snipe 
shooter of older days knew 
nothing of such troubles. So 
the weather, and the basic slag, 
and industrious mowers did us 








much harm, but especially the 
weather. 

When snipe were very plen- 
tiful with us they lay badly; I 
think they do not often “ wait” 
well under such circumstances : 
there are, in a multitude, sure 
to be some wild ones which 
communicate their fears to the 
crowd. I used to watch with 
great interest the way in 
which the little bird got the 
better of the man who was 
hunting him. He often offered 
himself a quick though fair shot 
as he skimmed over a bank. 
But now and then we came 
across a professor, a master of 
the art of dodging; such a one 
would rise, top the bank, just 
grazing it, disappear on the 
opposite side, and only show 
himself, right or left, when a 
couple of gunshots away: in 
such cases the bird performed 
at amazing speed a perfect 
figure of the letter N reversed, 
and I think the quickest and 
most accurate performer with 
a breech-loader would seldom 
be able to do anything with 
him. Great indeed must be the 
concentrated power that lies in 
that tiny body: one lightning 
whisk, a bit of unerring calcu- 
lation not to strike the grass 
or thorns—not be an inch over 
them,—and the movement is 
carried out. And wonderful 
must be the little brain which 
takes in the situation so 
swiftly and acts with such ex- 
traordinary promptitude. 

Halloran has a good expres- 
sion for birds which get up in 
a more becoming fashion—“ he 
rose lubberly” (we were not 
plagued by many of this 
breed). The adjective exactly 
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describes the heavy woodcock- 
in-the-open sort of flight; for 
far too much of the season a 
quick snap-shot had to be 
taken or it was no use firing at 
all. The professionals always 
carried their guns at the 
“ready,” if that is the right 
expression to use: it is an ugly 
fashion, almost an unsports- 
manlike one to look at, but 
after a week or two I adopted 
it, and continued it whenever 
there was a chance of a shot, 
It was tiring at first, but the 
muscles of the arm soon ac- 
customed themselves to the 
unusual strain, and it gave one 
a great advantage over a far- 
rising bird. Sport was so very 
uncertain that I put off most 
of the guns who were coming 
to help me: to bring men out 
many hundreds of miles and 
only to be able to show them 
snipe was a trying and uncom- 
fortable position for a host. 
Some ran the risk in spite of 
warnings: one, who undertook 
the long troublesome journey 
from Cumberland, was a very 
fine shot at all kinds of game, 
and he extorted the admiration 
of the fowlers by the rapid 
way in which—carrying his 
gun in his left hand—he was 
able to bring it to bear en a 
far-rising snipe. He left me 
three days too soon, and had a 
poor return for his wearisome 
journey. 

No doubt one of the great 
charms of this kind of shooting 
is the variety of chances given. 
To go out every day, ten or 
eleven days often in a fort- 
night, for two or three months 
together, in pursuit of ordinary 
game, would be an irksome 
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business: grouse, partridges, 
covert-shooting, they would all 
pall; and stalking, and even 
salmon-fishing, carried on for 
so long, would, I think, be- 
come utterly distasteful. But 
I never got tired of the snipe or 
of my very moderate bags; and 
I could even have wished the 
long season longer. 

And how small our bags 
were, compared to those of 
older times: forty-three to 
three guns was my best day. 
I got within a fraction of 800 
during the season, and worked 
very hard for them. It is tan- 
talising to think what could 
be done even so late as in the 
Seventies in the west of Ire- 
land ; this is what Colonel Pey- 
ton, a well-known shot, says in 
a letter to Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, quoted in ‘ The Fowler 
in Ireland’: “In Kerry I could 
always get 20 to 25 couple of 
snipe when I wanted to make a 
bag, but my average was about 
17.” In five consecutive days 
in December-January 1878-79 
he killed 265 snipe. His best 
day was in 1871, when, on Lord 
Ventry’s property, he got 51 
couple. “It was a common 
expression among _ shooters 
then,” wrote Colonel Peyton in 
1882, “to say ‘I never shoot a 
jack.’ Now I never let a jack 
off if Ican help it; . . . in for- 
mer days we never thought of 
marking any snipe down; now 
I turn back a quarter of a mile 
to a marked bird, whether it be 
jack or common,” 

October was a useless month 
in Clare last season, and so 
were the last fourteen days of 
February, and I lost also what 
would have been a profitable 
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ten days in January owing to 
election considerations: with a 
better — stormier — November 
and December I think I could 
easily have made out 500 
couple. What could have 
been done in this part of the 
Kingdom a hundred years ago 
by a man armed with the 
weapons of modern days! In 
snipe, Ireland has now lost 
her supremacy ; that must—as 
far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned—be given to Tiree, 
Everything is relative, and it 
may be—almost certainly will 
be—the case that sportsmen 
will look back upon our days, 
which seem to us so degenerate, 
as interesting and wonderful. 
Snipe-shooting must soon fall 
far below even its present 
level in the Green Island ; this 
is as certain as anything well 
can be: the handwriting is on 
the wall—in the fields—very 
plain to read. The land of 
Ireland will in a very measur- 
able time belong to the people 
of Ireland; great properties 
are being broken up; every 
year this is taking place, and 
fifty or a hundred, or perhaps 
several hundreds, of farmers 
will own the shooting of an 
estate which now is in the 
hands of one man. They may 
try to preserve it; they may 
see, most of them, that it is 
their interest to preserve, but 
there can never be complete 
unanimity: every farmhouse 
has a gun in it now, and even 
if snipe were not made a 
definite object of pursuit, there 
will always be lads on the 
look-out for a plover or curlew 
or a rare hare, and the little 
game birds would be continu- 





ally disturbed. A preserve, if 
it is not too large, especially if 
it is long and narrow, acts as a 
reservoir, a sort of sanctuary, 
and the professionals gain by 
having such places here and 
there in the middle of their 
open ground: I think they 
quite recognise this. No doubt 
in some of the vast bogs in the 
west, remote from houses, snipe 
will always exist, but for the 
perfection of shooting you want 
more than bogs and mountain ; 
you require the “land,” as 
the enclosed fields are called, 
also. 

Halloran’s bags in good years 
are referred to in the ‘ Badmin- 
ton’ and other books on sport. 
His best day this season was 
29 snipe; his best day for the 
thirty odd years he has shot 
was at the end of December 
1906, when, on open ground, he 
killed 46 snipe and 13 cock. 
He has a very pretty specimen 
of a white or very light-col- 
oured snipe in his house: such 
a variety must be rare, for it is 
the only one he has secured, or 
even seen. While on the sub- 
ject of white birds, I may add 
that we saw one day, among 
some twenty grey geese, one 
that was distinctly white. 
This lot was not more than a 
hundred yards from us, and as 
one of the men said, “It was 
white as it came up and when 
it passed.” We kept anxious 
eyes on all the geese met with 
for the rest of the season, but 
never saw the stranger again. 
I know the barnacle too well 
to have made a mistake about 
him, and I cannot but think 
it was a snow goose which for 
a moment swam into our ken: 
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this rare bird has been shot in 
Ireland, and it is hard to say 
what trouble I would not have 
taken to have got a chance at 
it. Another white bird was a 
mature and very fine specimen 
of a Greenland falcon which 
was given to me: he was shot 
on the sea cliffs not far from 
our headquarters, and seems to 
have been known there for a 
considerable time. I was so 

to look at this dead splendid 
bird, and would gladly have 
saved his life if I could have 
done it. 

One or other of the profes- 
sionals sometimes came out 
with me, and I learnt many 
things from them. The names 
of Denny Lynch, Macmahon, 
John Dillon, and “Patsy” 
Halloran are well known in 
the west: of the two former 
I saw little, their beats were 
well away from mine, but I 
knew that they were good 
and keen sportsmen. Connor 
O’Brien has ceased to shoot 
for the market, but he is as 
keen as ever when he does 
go out: many a pleasant day 
I had with him, and many a 
long “crack” as a Cumberland 
man would say. John Dillon 
was, I think, the keenest 
“shooter-body””—to use an- 
other north country expression 
—I have ever met: he was 
sometimes a source of anxiety 
to me; I never knew quite 
where to have him, We would 
start, one on each side of 4 
great rough not - to - be -seen- 
over hedge, stretching for some 
hundreds of yards. I used to 
finish my part of the work in 
the expectation that my com- 
panion was at any rate some- 
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where within shot of the other 
side, but often that was any- 
thing but the case; a tempting 
corner, far away, was in his 
mind’s eye when he started, 
and there I would hear his 
shot. The insinuating manner 
in which he always explained 
the desirability, if not the 
absolute necessity, of his taking 
the course he did would have 
disarmed the most rigid marti- 
net. But the only times I really 
fell out with him was when he 
declined to take shelter—what 
miserable shelter there might be 
—when we were pursuing small 
game, and geese came suddenly 
in sight. That whole tribe 
bored him: of shooting snipe 
he was never weary, but he 
looked upon barnacle or white- 
fronted as creatures likely to 
interfere with the legitimate 
sport of his life. After a 
fashion he was right: it is 
useless and absurd to crouch 
down and attempt to hide when 
geese have once seen you; they 
are far more likely to come over 
you if you walk boldly on. 
Halloran often said he was 
tired of shooting, he had been 
at it for so many years. I 
never noticed any want of 
energy ; I should be very sorry 
for any man, not in the hardest 
condition, who had to walk 
with him, or against him, on a 
long day. He possesses all the 
qualifications which are neces- 
sary for one engaged in this 
particular occupation. Spare 
in flesh, long in limb, untiring 
in his stride, he can get over 
an extent of country in a week 
which an average walker, even 
in first-rate training, would 
find impossible, or, if he ac- 
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complished it, it would be at 
the expense of his shooting and 
of any satisfaction in his work. 
Far-seeing and trained accurate 
eyes enable him to add to his 
bag many a snipe which the 
average performer would over- 
look. 

Long study had taught 
Halloran, as also the other 
professionals, where their snipe 
would most likely be; not close 
in front of the dog, not near 
the dog, not perhaps in front 
of the dog at all: when his own 
faithful little setter was stand- 
ing he would walk well away 
from her, perhaps a hundred 
yards or more, and the odds 
were he got the chance. Some- 
times when he marked a wild 
bird down he would get me to 
go and stand at a particular 
part of a fence, far away from 
it,—“ not to that furze bush or 
that, but to the one between,” — 
and then put it up, and as a rule 
if I did not kill it the fault was 
my own. I haveseen Halloran, 
like the other fowlers, now and 
then miss a good chance; this 
is only to say they are mortals. 
This happened more towards 
the end of the season, and 
I believe was in a great measure 
caused by that state of stale- 
ness to which I have referred 
(and the fowlers were unused 
to shooting in company, and I 
think were at their best when 
alone). But the misses were 
few and far between; the man 
who bet against the gun here 
would have made but a poor 
livelihood. I have sometimes 
seen him kill every real chance 
he got in a long day, and in 
addition get a few birds which 
an impartial watcher would 
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hardly say were chances. He 
shot very quickly; and often 
fired without stopping or break- 
ing his stride. 

It may be said very em- 
phatically of snipe that on any 
particular day they represent 
an unknown quantity ; in hard 
frost they may not be found near 
apparently suitable springs ; 
when cold searching winds are 
blowing, and you look for them 
in rough warm cover, it is per- 
haps only late in the afternoon 
that you find they are sitting 
well on bare “mountain.” On 
a Monday each rushy swampy 
field gives its contribution, and 
when, next morning high in 
hope, the sportsman beats the 
same ground, he finds nothing 
but the everlasting starling. 
This is provoking enough, but 
worse things may happen: with 
little or no reason, as far as 
you can see, they vanish alto- 
gether, and only a meagre per- 
centage of yesterday’s ample 
stock of birds are to be found 
anywhere. Woodcocks are 
fickle, but all other kinds of 
game act on well-defined lines ; 
grouse and partridges may be 
wild, but you can at any rate 
see them if you take the trouble 
to go after them ; pheasants, 
when well looked after, are al- 
ways to be met with; wildfowl 
do not desert their lakes and 
ponds without good reason. No 
doubt it is this uncertainty of 
finding them, and their evasive, 
elusive habits, which make the 
pursuit of snipe so fascinating ; 
nothing can be done to tempt 
them or attract them; no ex- 
penditure can keep them: here 
they are to-day, and to-morrow 
who can say how many hun- 


dreds of miles of land and sea 
separate you from them. The 
snipe is one of the swiftest 
birds that flies; it is nothing 
to him to show himself to 
anxious men on a muggy even- 
ing in the west of Ireland, and 
the following morning be rising 
out of shot before indignant 
trampers over Welsh or Nor. 
folk marshes. 

Now and then a day stands 
out prominently before a sports- 
man, to be looked back on and 
remembered for many years, 
marked with the whitest of 
stones: there is no need to 
refer to a shooting diary; 
every little incident comes back 
clearly defined to the partici- 
pator in it. The place where 
he lunched, the way the wind 
blew in the afternoon; the 
fortune which led him to the 
right place, and gave him a 
second chance at the best stag 
of his life after he had miserably 
thrown away the first; which 
befriended him when the heavi- 
est salmon he had ever had to 
do with seemed certainly going 
to be the conqueror in a long 
uphill fight: you can repeat 
the very words with which 
Norway gaffer or Highland 
stalker parted with you at 
night. And of all this the 
reverse is equally true, though 
the average man is happily 
more prone to look back on 
pleasant things. 

One particularly unfortunate 
day in this season will long 
remain in my memory. There 
was on the shooting a lake 
about half a mile long, narrow, 
twisting, bordered by acres of 
tall bulrushes and reeds. This 
was the home of many ducks, 
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mallard, widgeon, shovellers, 
and I daresay rarer birds. 
There were often geese on it, 
and many teal. A hundred or 
more teal would sweep round 
it when disturbed, wheeling 
with rapid precision, every bird 
showing his white breast and 
brown back in unanimous and 
wonderful regularity at the 
same instant of time. Half a 
mile away there was a wide 
flat, more or less flooded ac- 
cording to the state of the 
weather, separated from the 
lake by a little bit of rising 
ground. We used to move the 
duck from one place to the 
other, hiding in blinds, and 
generally got a few shots, but 
the space to be covered was 
wide, and I never had enough 
guns to work it properly. On 
stormy days the duck were 
unwilling to leave the lakes, 
and for some time they would 
fly backwards and forwards 
between them. I thought, if 
a boat could be got on to the 
larger of the two lakes, and 
well hidden among the bul- 
rushes, that the man in it 
might get a good deal of shoot- 
ing. The idea was to put the 
duck up quietly without firing 
a shot, get into the right place, 
and then spend a few hours 
watching for birds which would 
come in of their own accord, 
and for others which the men 
might move from the small 
pools and flashes scattered here 
and there among the bogs. In 
a high wind the shots fired 
would be little heard. 

So with some trouble a flat- 
bottomed kind of a punt was 
conveyed to the scene of action: 
then I had to wait—such was 
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the baffling serenity of the 
winter weather—for some five 
weeks before the scheme could 
be put in operation. Our plan 
was to shoot snipe on the open 
mountain in the morning, be- 
ginning some miles away from 
the lakes; then, after an early 
lunch, my companion was to 
continue his pursuit of the 
scolopax, while I tried my for- 
tune intheambush, We made 
a mistake at the very outset, 
though this was not our 
fault: the wind veered round 
to the south, and instead of 
having it, as we expected, on 
the flank, a side wind, we had 
to fight against it all the 
morning. It was blowing 
more than half a gale, and the 
experienced snipe-shooter will 
know what this meant: the 
birds got up wild, and gave 
poor chances, and the bag at 
midday was a small one. But 
long before twelve o'clock the 
first of our misfortunes fell 
upon us. On this flat moun- 
tain beat I always had a man 
with me, carrying a big gun; 
there were often geese resting 
on, and occasionally, for some 
reason I have never been able 
to explain, they would fly over 
the snipe-shooters, though gen- 
erally too high to be of any 
service: perhaps they took the 
little company for harmless 
people concerned about their 
turf. This particular morning 
I was not sure if I could get 
hold of the gun-bearer, and I 
let the eight-bore go on to the 
rendezvous near the lakes. 
We were struggling up 
against the wind with bent 
backs and eyes full of tears, 
when suddenly I heard a cry 





of “geese!” and we saw & 
small lot coming straight for 
us—there might be a score of 
them: they came on and flew 
over my head, too high for the 
small gun—though within 
range of the eight-bore. This 
was provoking enough; but 
while I was watching them 
unconcernedly beating up 
against the storm, and think- 
ing what a stupid mistake I 
had made, the warning shout 
was repeated, and there, to lee- 
ward, the sky was thickly lined 
with geese. There must have 
been well over a hundred in 
this second lot, and they too 
came on and passed about fifty 
yards from me, going slowly, 
well bunched together: a blind 
man could have done some- 
thing with them if he had had 
the proper weapon. That was 
a chance that might hardly 
occur again, in such an open 
place, for many winters. I 
fired my miserable little car- 
tridges at the nearest bird, and 
watched the flock disappear 
with a disgust I cannot set 
down on paper. 

Then we struggled on to the 
lakes, and it was a sore and 
angry and chilly man, ready to 
quarrel with any one who gave 
him a chance, who bolted his 
sandwiches there behind a peat- 
stack. ‘Faith, your honour’ll 
make up for it yet; it'll be 
scores of ducks you'll be get- 
ting this afternoon. He’s a 
grate baste, the goose.” Such 
were the consolations of the 


men. The plan of campaign 


was settled on: one Coleman 
was to move the duck on the 
flooded flat, another to go round 
the lake proper and try and put 
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up what settled on it. Then 
I and the faithful Hall em- 
barked in the boat, with big 
gun and little gun, and car- 
tridges enough to kill half the 
wildfow! in the parish if they 
were rightly used. The mover 
of the far-away duck was to 
give us plenty of time to get 
to our hiding- place; he was 
out of our sight owing to the 
rising ground. Within five 
minutes of leaving the shore 
we ought to have been well 
hidden in the cover, and [I 
should, I think, have had an in- 
teresting and profitable after- 
noon’s work. 

When the straggling lots of 
mallard and widgeon began to 
come in over the lake, it was 
little wonder that they swerved 
swiftly with one accord to the 
right or the left of what they 
saw. We ran aground; the 
lake was very shallow; though 
the punt only drew a few 
inches, it would not float over 
the hardly submerged tufts of 
grass; we did not know the 
channel, if channels there were 
in that nightmare of a place; 
far away from the friendly 
shelter of the reeds we sat 
hopeless and helpless, and, I 
suppose, gnashed our teeth. 
No shoving or pushing, no 
coaxing or trying to trim the 
boat, was of any use; we sat 
there and watched ducks and 
widgeon come straight for us 
and then turn aside, and great 
flocks of teal flash past 4 
hundred and fifty yards away. 
Nothing came near us; the 
most confiding and unsophis- 
ticated of birds would hardly 
venture within shot of two 
men hunched up in a flat- 
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bottomed punt, surrounded by 
open and undisguised instru- 
ments of slaughter. 

The courts of wildfowl in 
that district must have re- 
sounded with anserine laughter 
as its members went over and 
related to each other the in- 
cidents of the afternoon: it 
was indeed a humiliating ex- 
perience. This was, I think, 
the most disastrous day I 
have ever had with a gun; 
and no one was to blame for 
it but myself. The change of 
wind could not have been fore- 
seen; but I should have had 
the eight-bore with me at any 
cost, and an experimental ex- 
pedition with that punt ought 
certainly to have been made. 
The bag that day was some 
half-dozen snipe and a couple 
of mallard, and I did not like to 
think what it might have been. 
The country was so very flat 
that driving was the only way 
by which duck could be got: 
I did not, during this whole 
season, get a shot at either 
them or the geese by stalking. 

During the last week of the 
season we experimented with 
a “kite,” For partridges and 
wild grouse this apparatus is 
sometimes useful, but I had 
never flown one over snipe. 
It was a little difficult to 
manipulate on the enclosed 
ground, but on the bog and 
mountain it worked satisfac- 
torily, and on one occasion it 
did not touch the ground from 
ten in the morning till we 
stopped at dusk. Kept far 
and high in front of the gun 
it certainly made the wild 
birds lie, and we, of course, 
had the great advantage of 
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always coming on them down- 
wind: they sat to dogs, then 
sometimes on perfectly bare 
places; when the kite was 
flown low they often rose out 
of shot. But we hardly gave 
it a sufficient trial. I believe 
that during the little winter 
frosts this artificial bird would 
have enabled us to come to 
terms with many snipe which 
then easily outwitted us, though 
possibly those which escaped 
might have been chary of re- 
turning to ground over which 
it had been worked. It would 
be interesting to know if shoot- 
ing snipe under a kite has ever 
been tried on a large scale and 
has been successful. 

Unless in very exceptional 
weather — after some days of 
snow—our district was not a 
good one for cock. This is 
little to be wondered at; for 
there is no wood—not half a 
dozen acres on the whole 
shooting. We picked up a 
few on the heather and from 
the straggling fences on the 
“land.” But they were to be 
met with in great abundance 
not far away. I shot with 
one of my landlords in Jan- 
uary, and found that long- 
continued snapping at snipe 
was not good practice for 
his tall pheasants. We got 
thirty woodcock one day, 
chiefly out of a curious hazel 
covert growing on a great 
ridge of limestone rock. The 
first time this place was shot 
this season sixty-two cock 
were killed before luncheon, 
and twenty afterwards. There 
was not, as far as I could see, 
a square foot of ground here 
into which a bird could get 








his bill; but it lay well, and 
the soft rocks kept the warmth 
of the sun. There they spent 
the day, and at night flighted 
out to the wet country round 
about to feed. Primroses grew 
here in great abundance, and 
some were to be gathered 
even so early in the year. 
The country in which we 
lived for some five months is 
not without its troubles, but 
our part of it was “quiet.” 
I made the acquaintance of a 
good many farmers, large and 
small, and they treated me 
with the greatest hospitality. 
The Englishman, always wet, 
often cold, who nightly in- 
vaded their houses and soiled 
their floors with his muddy 
boots and dripping dogs, was 
sure to meet with a kindly 
welcome, I shall long re- 
member the huge roaring turf- 
fire by which I changed soaked 
stockings, and the interest in- 
variably shown in the doings 
of the day. And I owe a 
real debt of gratitude to the 
feminine portion of these house- 
holds for their attention and 
for the good-humour with 
which they put up with the 
trouble and inconvenience I 
must often have caused. I 
seldom had anything I could 
leave behind me in the shape of 
game: their geese were much 
better than mine —to eat; 
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hares and snipe none of the 
country-folk cared for, and I 
did not kill a dozen rabbits 
during the whole season. Many 
a pleasant chat I had with 
these Clare people—on sport 
and farming and horses and 
local superstitions; we some- 
times even touched on the 
dangerous subject of politics, 
All the men I had more im- 
mediately to deal with — the 
keepers and watchers and car- 
drivers (I spent very many 
hours on the road)—were keen 
and willing and hardworking, 
and invariably hopeful under 
the most depressing circum- 
stances. I remember once 
standing with a companion 
gun on @ bare bit of green 
Scotch mountain in the dusk 
of a drenching winter after- 
noon. Sport had been ex- 
tremely bad that day, and we 
were only anxious to get home 
and forget the weary tramp we 
had been engaged in. Sweeping 
his arms towards the useless, 
hopeless-looking country before 
him, the keeper tried to cheer 
us. “If we're living and 
spared,” he announced, “we'll 
have some good shooting here— 
next season.” I often thought 
of that Highlander’s well-meant 
bit of encouragement — for 
which we nearly shot him at 
the time. But hopefulness at 
all times is a good fault. 
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THE CENSURE OF MR LLOYD GEORGE—OUR POLITICAL DEGEN- 
ERACY —THE COMMON DISTRUST OF “RATS” —THE “ MERE 
POLITICIAN” —THE “INSPIRED MILLIONAIRE” —THE TYRANNY 
OF TRADE UNIONS—MONOPOLIES GOOD AND BAD—THE EXAMPLE 
OF CECIL RHODES—AMERICAN SENTIMENTALITY —GEORGE CLUNIES- 
ROSS—THE COCOS GROUP—ROSS THE SECOND AND THIRD. 


When some weeks since Mr 
Lloyd George was severely cen- 
sured by the members of his 
own profession, it was the few 
dissentients who administered 
the cruellest castigation. They 
wished to spare the Chancellor, 
on the ground, little flattering 
to his vanity, that he was not 
worth their rebuke. “All the 
world knew of Mr George’s in- 
accuracy,” objected one, “and 
every one knew that in a pinch 
he would say anything.” Few 
who recall the scandal of black 
bread and horseflesh will dis- 
pute this statement, even 
though they deplore the dis- 
repute into which a Cabinet 
Minister has fallen. “It was 
unworthy of them,” said an- 
other, “that, because a mere 
politician in a reckless, random 
way should have insulted them, 
they should desire to swallow 
him whole.” In what terms of 
deeper contempt could a mem- 
ber of the Government be dis- 
missed ? 

“A mere politician!” These 
words imply far more than the 
censure of Mr George. They 
prove how deeply debased are 
the politics of England. The 
profession of government has 
sunk so low, under the auspices 
of adventurers who hold office 
for their own advantage, that 


it is not expected to conform 
to the common standards of 
honour and honesty. From a 
lawyer or a soldier, from a man 
of business or of letters, we may 
expect truth and justice. The 
word of a mere politician must 
not be too narrowly scrutinised. 
He speaks only to gain an im- 
mediate advantage. A flash 
phrase is more to him than 
sincerity. He spurns the claims 
of logic, and permits argument 
to be trampled under the feet 
of invective. Briefly, ina pinch 
he will say anything, and the 
best thing we can do, when by 
our votes we have put him in 
office, is to dismiss him as a 
mere politician and to disre- 
gard his most solemn, portent- 
ous asseverations. 


The contemptuous levity 
which underlies the excuse 
brought forward for Mr 


George’s careless exaggerations 
is not pleasant to contemplate. 
After all, the responsibility of 
Empire is placed in the hands 
of “mere politicians.” Demo- 
cracy compels us to use the 
poor instruments of its choice, 
and does not temper them 
all for the high duties which 
they are asked to perform. To 
direct the affairs of a great 
country is an enterprise far 
more difficult than the conduct 
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of the vastest business, and we 
may well tremble for our future, 
when it is taken for granted by 
many that the Ministers, in 
whose hands the destiny of 
England lies, are capable 
neither of clear thought nor 
truthful speech. By a strange 
perversity we judge those, who 
should be men of action, by a 
faculty of glib rhetoric, and 
when the last echo of insult 
and falsehood has died away 
on the hustings, we shrug our 
shoulders and ask amiably 
what more could you expect 
of a politician? 

The sudden decline of our 
public morality is the more re- 
markable, because a lofty tra- 
dition of office, a keen sense of 
Ministerial responsibility, have 
always been reverenced by 
Englishmen. To assist at the 
councils of the nation was 
once esteemed as high and 
noble a duty as to fight for 
the nation’s cause on the 
field of battle. It has been 
discharged faithfully by the 
greatest and wisest of our 
citizens, who have seen in the 
service of England an oppor- 
tunity not of aggrandisement 
but of sacrifice. There was a 
time, indeed, when Englishmen 
demanded of their governors 
honour above all, when they 
would trust none who dared to 
place his own preferment above 
the advantage of the State. 
Then came the corruption of 
the Whigs which discredited 
that party for many years, and 
drove it at last to irrecover- 
able ruin. In the eyes of 


Henry Fox, for instance, the 
end and aim of politics were 
place and a peerage. 


When 
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the title which he demanded 
for his wife was not immedi- 
ately given, he foresaw the 
destruction of England. In a 
letter addressed to a young 
politician, he thus set forth 
his theory of statesmanship : 
“Ask for any place, Lord of 
the Bed-chamber, or of the 
Treasury. . . . It is in place 
that I long to see you; and 
it is the place-man, not the 
independent lord, that can do 
his country good. . . . Get 
your harness on immediately.” 
Thus spoke the mere politician 
of the eighteenth century ; and 
it is easy to understand why 
Henry Fox, whom Pitt de- 
scribed as “the blackest man 
that ever lived,” not merely 
failed himself, but ensured the 
failure of his brilliant son. 

In happier times, again, the 
merest suspicion of insincerity 
was enough to deprive the 
most ambitious politician of his 
country’s trust. Few states- 
men, for instance, have been 
more conspicuously gifted than 
Lord Shelburne, and few have 
been more signally incapable 
of winning the public favour. 
What was the cause of this 
incapacity it would be diffi- 
cult to explain. What is cer- 
tain is that his motives were 
always suspected. An un- 
easy feeling was abroad that 
Shelburne was ever ready to 
change his opinions, as he 
would change his coat, and 
in the eyes of a large major- 
ity he could do nothing right. 
Above all, Englishmen have 
always disliked those who, in 
the slang of politics, are said 
to “rat.” A genuine change 
of heart is so rare as to 
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seem incredible. A sudden con- 
version is apt to suggest self- 
interest, and with a certain 
rough justice a “rat” is 
generally excluded from the 
highest place in the State. 
As he does not hesitate to take 
the bread of office out of 
another’s mouth, when he can, 
he has no right to grumble 
if the very worst construc- 
tion be put upon his actions. 
His old friends charge him 
with treachery. His new 
friends are never quite cer- 
tain that he may not play his 
trick once again and leave them 
also in the lurch. Sir Robert 
Peel, for instance, a man of 
naturally indecisive tempera- 
ment, could not, after 1846, 
have recovered the supreme 
authority which once had been 
his. And even in our present 
Government there is one mem- 
ber at least who will never 
win the sincere confidence of 
his party. 

But, though the Radicals 
may still fear the competing 
“rat,” for the rest they show 
little respect for the traditions 
of their craft. There are all the 
signs in politics of a general 
decline. This decline began 
when politics became a mere 
profession for the uninstructed 
adventurer. In old days a man 
was sure of his vocation before 
he presumed to govern the 
State. If he were not a man 
of genius, he carried in his 
veins the blood of- adminis- 
trators. He received, from his 
youth upward, a stern dis- 
cipline in the school of states- 
manship, and when he was 
given office at last he filled 
it boldly and well, because his 
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ancestors or his genius had 
endowed him with the habit of 
leadership. He did his best to 
fit himself for his task by learn- 
ing the lessons of the past. He 
approached the governance of 
the country in the spirit of 
humility and patriotism. For 
him it was not enough to mean 
well. If he did not do well 
he was conscious that he had 
failed in his duty. To-day 
another spirit prevails. Politics 
are regarded by these as a 
game, like golf or cricket; by 
those as a profession or means 
of advancement. Even if the 
strenuous politician gets no 
office, there are still peerages 
to be obtained as a reward of 
faithful service from the lord- 
loving Radical. And in all this 
clamour of self-interest and 
profit the claims of the country 
are forgotten. Then follows, 
naturally, a contempt of politics. 
How shall you hold the craft of 
government in respect if the 
reward of the governor be its 
ultimate aim ? 

On the heels of disrespect 
follows licence. The manners 
and morals of the political 
“boss” invade the House of 
Commons. Cabinet Ministers 
do not scruple to say that 
which is not, and sacrifice for 
what they believe an immedi- 
ate advantage the candid de- 
meanour and high standard of 
truth which have been the 
tradition of English politics. 
The present Government, dur- 
ing its few years of office, has 
done more to debase the coin- 
age of life, to outrage the 
dignity of Parliament, than all 
the Governments which have 
preceded it. It has blustered, 
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it has threatened, it has de- 
nounced. Mr George has made 
his Budget speech an excuse 
for rancour and abuse. He has 
confused West and East; he 
has mistaken Westminster for 
Limehouse; and many of his 
friends, who lack his volubility, 
have attempted to rival him 
in exaggeration. And so in- 
toxicated have they become, 
that they can brook no in- 
terference with what they call 
the people’s will, which is in 
reality nobody’s will but their 
own. Thus they would abolish 
the House of Lords at the 
very moment when their own 
licence renders its retention 
absolutely imperative. 

The worst product, then, of 
our new policy is what the Law 
Society calls the “mere politi- 
cian.” Let us attempt a char- 
acter of this strange animal. 
The mere politician is one 
who enters the House of 
Commons with no other end 
in view than his own advance- 
ment. Generally he has 
served his apprenticeship in 
a vestry or on a Board of 
Guardians. In the strife of 
local politics he has cultivated 
a loud voice and a rapid trick 
of vituperation. So that when 
he arrives at Westminster he is 
physically equal or superior to 
the best (or worst) of his oppo- 
nents. Hecan talk more rapid- 
ly, he can pitch his voice higher 
than the others, and he soon re- 
gards himself as indispensable 
to the triumph of Radicalism. 
Of history and politics he 
knows no word. His eduea- 
tion began with his first 
entrance into what he calls 
magniloquently “public life,” 
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and he devoutly believes that 
before him there was nothing. 
In his modest opinion the 
future of England is involved 
with his own success, and he is 
sure that all is wrong with the 
world if he be not in a high 
place. To make this certain 
he will gladly destroy the 
Constitution, or assert that 
England’s best chance of 
defence is to face her enemies 
unarmed. If he think it im- 
mediately profitable he will 
not scruple to stir up class 
hatred, the most dangerous of 
hatreds, of which no man may 
see the end, and which he who 
stirs it up is powerless to 
check. “In a pinch he will 
say anything.” His levity of 
mind persuades him that he 
need not be too careful to test 
his statements. Everything is 
justified that is thrown off in 
the heat of parliamentary war- 
fare. The scruples which 
gentlemen feel in the adjust- 
ment of their private differ- 
ences have no place, we are 
told, in the political arena. 
Those who were once proud to 
set an example of high-minded- 
ness to the people they pretend 
to represent, plead cheerfully 
that the standard of politics is 
neither high nor exacting. In 
brief, it is the heyday of the 
“mere politician,’ and we 
know not how we shall rid 
ourselves of him, save by @ 
foreign war or by a wise 
revolution. — 


What place is there, then, in 
this modern world of ours for 
the optimist? Wherever we 
look we see the baleful retro- 
gression of Democracy, tem- 
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pered by material progress. 
At the very moment that ex- 
cellence of any kind is declared 
to be a crime, space is annihi- 
lated, and a new kingdom is 
conquered in the air. Yet the 
curiosity of new inventions is 
an insufficient compensation 
for the tyranny and insecurity 
of governments. Where, in- 
deed, shall we look for help? 
To inspired millionaries, says 
Mr Gerald Stanley Lee,’ whose 
interpretation of America, re- 
cently published, is at once 
original and optimistic. Mr 
Lee thinks very ill of Social- 
ism, which is born of despair 
and infidelity. He does not 
think it possible to cure the 
evils of society by emasculation. 
He sees clearly the folly of 
Tolstoi’s ambition, which is to 
bring the whole world down to 
the level of the Russian peas- 
ant, and which, as he says with 
perfect justice, “would wipe 
away four thousand years with 
&@ sweep—temples, orchestras, 
libraries, Michael Angelo, Co- 
pernicus, Shakespeare, steam- 
ships, and wireless telegraphy, 
—and begin the world all over 
again, stupidly, and from the 
bottom up.” At the same 
time, Mr Lee is gravely con- 
scious that the world is sick 
for the moment, and he sees 
salvation only in well - spent 
dollars. 

Mr Lee has an evident re- 
spect for millionaires, inspired 
or otherwise. He contemplates 
millions with an awful pleas- 
ure, and he sees clearly that 
neither their owners nor the 
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great American people get the 


full advantage of them. He 
is not wholly satisfied with 
the great captains of industry. 
He is restless about his mil- 
lionaires. He recognises that 
too many of the men, who help 
to build up their fortunes, de- 
generate into machines. He 
complains, and we endorse his 
complaint gladly, that it is an 
old - established principle in 
many factories to take away 
men’s souls and minds and to 
give them libraries in exchange. 
With all that he says concern- 
ing the folly of regeneration by 
books we are in cordial agree- 
ment. It is far better to be 
alive than to pore over printed 
pages. “If a man cannot use 
his mind,” says Mr Lee, “the 
most intelligent thing he can 
do is to drop it.” That is 
admirably good sense. So also 
is this other aphorism: “The 
thing that a man does his 
knowing with and his real 
reading with is his life.” With 
equal wisdom Mr Lee deplores 
the waste of indiscreet charity. 
He wonders with a quiet irony 
“why it is that the schemes 
that are put forward in behalf 
of the very poor and for the 
betterment of the condition of 
the rich seem to come to so 
little.” He need not wonder. 
The truth is that no man can 
be bettered by any other than 
himself, whether he be rich or 
poor, and that without personal 
endeavour all the preaching in 
the world is an idle waste. 

And that is the worst of Mr 
Lee, he is a preacher-in-grain. 
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He is sure that he can improve 
the world by theorising about 
it. He loves monopolies; he 
loves millionaires ; and he can- 
not bear to see them humili- 
ated before the world. With 
a curiously simple faith he looks 
forward to the future. “The 
next great thing that is going 
to happen,” says he, “is one 
inspired millionaire.” One will 
be enough, he thinks, and he 
will make the rest unhappy. 
And when he comes, this in- 
spired millionaire, he will do 
many things. He will redeem 
industry, and he will redeem 
wealth. In fact, he will be an 
artist, who will use his wealth 
in a creative spirit, and will 
liberate the creative spirit in 
others. 

Now all this sounds, as we 
read it, hopeful and interesting. 
But when we descend from 
rhetoric to reality, we find that 
there is very little substance in 
it. Mr Lee’s ideal millionaire 
would do no more with his 
money than many other mil- 
lionaires have done. He would 
encourage the humblest me- 
chanic to use his brains, which 
he will use, if he have them, in 
spite of factory systems, in spite 
even of that far cruellertyranny, 
the Trade Union. Hewould per- 
suade the working man to share 
the profits of his trade, which 
he has shared in England and 
America for many a long year. 
There is nothing more that can 
be done or will be done. And 
there is really not much of a 
grievance on the part of the 
mechanic. If he have the 
faculty of rising, no system will 
keep him down. If he have 
not the faculty, no chance, 


freely given by an amiable em- 
ployer, will help him up. There 
is the beginning and end of it 
all. You cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, even 
though you be an American 
citizen, and all the talk in the 
world will not bring about the 
much vaunted and never seen 
equality of man. 

Of practical suggestions Mr 
Lee says little enough. He 
seems te think that it is useful 
to have “a superintendent 
with a first-class mind,” 
though he acknowledges that 
he might cost a first-class 
price. This hero, he believes, 
might accomplish much. He 
should be the representative 
and champion of everybody 
who works in the factory, of 
everybody who owns it, of the 
great public which buys its 
goods. The difficulty is to 
find him. If he possesses these 
transcendent qualities, why 
should he not be a millionaire 
himself? In fact, Mr Lee is 
“ready to admit that, if our 
inspired millionaire desired to 
acquire a superintendent with 
a first-class mind or a business- 
imagination like this, he would 
find it hard to attract him 
with an ordinary salary.” He 
would indeed. And if he were 
found, the chief difficulty would 
remain unsolved. It is the 
Trade Union which is the real 
foe to the emancipation of the 
working man, and the inspired 
millionaire and the supér- 
intendent with a first-class 
mind would alike be powerless 
to deal with that. Mr Lee 
confesses so much himself. 
“The real enemy of the 
labourer,” he says, “is not 
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the man in the automobile, 
who works as hard as he 
can, but the labourer next him 
who works as little as pos- 
sible. . . . The real tragedy 
of labour—the oppression of 
the poor—is the mob of weak 
men intimidating the strong.” 
That is a grave truth lucidly 
expressed. It is the working 
men who bar the way of pro- 
gress, who in the cause of a 
useless equality determine that 
no one of their number shall 
rise to prosperity if they can 
help it. The basis of all Trade 
Unions is a negation of skill. 
If a man outstrip his fellows 
in industry and intelligence, he 
is marked down as a blackleg, 
whose efforts must not be ade- 
quately rewarded. Where the 
constant aim is to preserve a 
dead level, to set the standard 
not by the ablest but by the 
feeblest worker, the minimum 
wage must be the maximum 
also. In brief, the working 
man is his own tyrant—a 
tyrant ten times crueller than 
the harshest employer. And 
if the “inspired millionaire” 
came along, he could do no- 
thing to improve this sad 
condition of things. The re- 
form of labour can proceed 
only from labour itself. 

One fallacy seems to vitiate 
the whole of Mr Lee’s argu- 
ment. He has a simple faith 
that there exists a separate and 
authentic personage called a 
millionaire—a lofty being who 
differs from the general mass 
of humanity and shares cer- 
tain traits with his own kind. 
This, of course, is absurd. A 
millionaire, after all, is merely 
& man with a large balance 
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at his bank. He might, and 
often does, live for fifty years 
and escape notice. Sometimes 
you may know him by a 
grave shabbiness of demean- 
our. Or he may baffle you 
by the exquisite plainness of 
his attire. He may be arro- 
gant or amiable, lavish or 
penurious. In brief, million- 
aires are good and bad, like 
poor men. Some of them are 
born, some are made, The best 
of them, whose instincts are 
feudal, and who have in Eng- 
land at any rate given them- 
selves to the service of their 
country for many centuries, 
are acclaimed by unknowing 
Radicals as the enemies of 
mankind. The rest depend 
upon monopolies. Some of 
them, by inventing an object of 
common usefulness and by the 
wise distribution of this object, 
profit the community while 
they enrich themselves. Others, 
by converting the necessities 
of life—such as oil, corn, and 
ice—into infamous monopolies, 
purchase their wealth at the 
cost of other men’s hunger 
and thirst. It seems idle, 
therefore, to speak of million- 
aires as though they belonged 
all of them to a distinct 
genus. Each one must be 
judged by his works. His 
wealth, if it be ill-gotten, is 
a crime. No money-bags are 
heavy enough to confer dis- 
tinction where there are no 
graces of mind and heart. 
The millionaires of America 
have made the world dull with 
their benefactions. The free 
libraries that they have hurled 
hither and thither at unwilling 
heads are insufficient fer salva- 
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tion. There is too often a 
suspicion that the gift, care- 
lessly lavished on a reluctant 
people, is in reality hush-money 
forced upon providence. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, has 
never lacked what Mr Lee 
might call “inspired million- 
aires.” The pleasantness of 
our English life, the security of 
the old and tired, our ancient 
colleges and schools fragrant 
with noble memories, — these 
benefits were purchased with 
the millions of wise and wealthy 
men. But in these benefactors 
there was no self-consciousness. 
They did not act as a class. 
The word “millionaire” was 
unknown among them. They 
were princes, or soldiers, or 
lawyers, who claimed the re- 
spect of their fellows for other 
gifts than the gift of money, 
and who were able to profit their 
country, because their wisdom 
showed the true path of benefi- 
cence. 

And if you would estimate 
how much a millionaire, in the 
modern and American sense of 
the word, may accomplish, look 
back upon the career of Cecil 
Rhodes. There was a man 
who regarded his millions with 
the eye of imagination, who 
gathered money as the instru- 
ment of a great purpose, who 
had the intelligence and pre- 
vision which are necessary to 
the attainment of life’s aim. 
And so it is that his infiuence 
survives in his work. Though 
death has claimed him, his 
hand and his will still direct 
the progress of his country. 
The union of South Africa was 
imagined by him, and achieved 
by his methods. The better 
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understanding of England, 
which is being spread abroad 
over the earth, is due to the 
splendid scheme of scholarships 
which his brain conceived, and 
which his wealth ensured. 
Rhodes, in fact, is the best 
specimen of the millionaire that 
the modern world has seen, and 
he is not likely to be surpassed 
within the measure of our ex- 
perience. But he has not 
infected others, and he will not. 
Mr Lee’s phantasy that one 
inspiration is enough to convert 
the whole body of millionaires 
is a phantasy and no more, 
Unhappily, genius is the last 
thing in the world that is 
catching. And there will bea 
hundred ice-kings, or cornerers 
of wheat, who inflict the cruel- 
lest suffering upon innocent 
persons, before a fortunate 
world again greets the ironic 
smile of so brave a captain of 
men as Cecil Rhodes, the true 
heir and equal brother of the 
heroes who gave space and 
vigour to the triumphant age 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

We cannot hope much, then, 
from Mr Lee’s one inspired 
millionaire. Even if he con- 
verted to his nebulous gospel all 
the millionaries that may be in 
Wall Street, the United States 
would not be much better off 
than to-day. The truth is that 
Mr Lee, being an American and 
a reformer, is a prodigious 
sentimentalist. He sees all 
things through the roseate 
glassofhope. His own country 
is transfigured in his eyes to 
something wondrous and 
strange. “We are strong,” he 
says, in a perfervid passage, “ be- 
cause weare thespokesmenof the 
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prayers of a world. America 
is not a theory—a map or chart 
of what once might be. 
America is a vision that a 
great people have wrought— 
out of wars and revolutions 
they have wrought it—a vision 
of free voluntary men, rich and 
poor, in a new, fresh land, ful- 
filling themselves and fulfilling 
one another together.” There 
is only one word which can 
express these high -sounding 
phrases, and that is guff. 
America is many things: it is 
a geographical expression ; it 
is the dumping-ground of 
Europe ; it is a conglomeration 
of men with no community of 
blood or soil; it is an unbridled 
democracy. It is not “a kind 
of splendid child nation,” as 
Mr Lee says it is, touched 
with a strength which is not 
its own ; and this mere flapping 
of the eagle’s wings proves 
that Mr Lee’s theories of future 
grandeur rest only upon the 
insecure basis of hope and pride. 
If the world be ever made better, 
it will be made better by ideas, 
not by dollars; by thrift, sin- 
cerity, and intelligence, not by 
the inspired application of many 
green-backs to the wounds of 
the people. 


It has been the greatness of 
England, and her great good 
fortune too, that she has sought 
prosperity not in the mere col- 
lection of coins, but in the 
establishment of new Colonies. 
The spirit of adventure has 
dominated her sons for many 
hundreds of years. Small em- 
pires have been established 
within the Empire, in which 
law and prosperity have gone 
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hand in hand, and in which a 
worthier ideal has been cher- 
ished than to get rish quick. 
The recent death of George 
Clunies-Ross has reminded us 
of an enterprise which has been 
conducted with success and 
resolution for three generations. 
In the Indian Ocean, some 700 
miles south-west of Sumatra, 
there lies a group of coral 
islands, known to geographers 
as the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 
Discovered four hundred years 
ago by William Keeling, they 
remained nothing mere than a 
name on the map until 1825, 
when John Clunies-Ross, a de- 
scendant of a well-known 
Jacobite, made the Cocos 
Islands his home, The rea- 
sons for his choice were simple 
and characteristic. He could 
not live without the sound of 
the sea in his ears, and he re- 
fused to expose his children to 
the ignominy of being reared 
in “a country which had the 
taint of convicts.” It was 
plain, therefore, that Australia 
was not for him, and thus he 
came to settle in the Cocos, 
which has been the home of 
his family ever since. 

At the outset Ross divided 
his sway with one of the 
strangest men that ever at- 
tempted to make a living out 
of a coral reef. Alexander 
Hare was his name, and he 
came to the Cocos with all the 
trappings of Oriental splendour. 
In brief, he set up a mimic 
court, and comforted his soli- 
tude with minstrels, courtiers, 
and a harem, which, “ whether 
wise or no”—to use his own 
words—“he was in the habit 
of considering necessary.” That 
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the practical Ross and the fan- 
tastic Hare should long agree 
was impossible, and after a 
reign of ten uncertain years 
Hare retired to die at Singa- 
pore, leaving behind no trace 
of his luxurious sovereignty. 
Ross, on the other hand, per- 
sisted in his adventure, and 
laid the foundations of a little 
Empire, which still survives, 
and is in no danger of extinc- 
tion. At first he determined 
to make a trading station of 
his atoll. He saw, says Mr 
Wood-Jones in his interesting 
work, ‘Coral and Atolls,’ “that 
@ man with a thorough know- 
ledge of Eastern produce, and 
familiar with the dialects of 
Malaya, could buy with great 
cheapness when the crops were 
abundant, and could, after 
storing his cargo, sell it to 
homeward-bound merchantmen 
with great advantage to him- 
self.” For some years this 
scheme prospered, and then 
Ross saw a larger profit in the 
cultivation of the natural re- 
sources of his territory. In 
other words, he turned his 
attention to growing of the 
coco-palm, and described his 
island as an “oil factory,” 
which, indeed, it has remained 
ever since in the hands of his 
descendants. It is a pleasant 
glimpse that we get of this old 
Scot, pursuing his business with 
zeal, studying philosophy after 
the manner of his kind and 
race, and confuting in two 
yet unpublished volumes what 
he regarded as the pestilent 
heresies of Malthus. Darwin 
' saw him when he went out on 
the Beagle, and he was visited 
from time to time by Dutch 
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mariners. But for the rest he 
lived, as he wished to live, in a 
sea-bound solitude, and when 
he died in 1854 he left to his 
son and successor a compact 
kingdom and a comfortable 
business. 

Ross the second — John 
George Clunies- Ross, to give 
him his full name — inherited 
the tastes and abilities of his 
father. He, too, was a philoso- 
pher; he, too, was a ruler of 
men ; he, too, set himself with 
the utmost energy to ensuring 
the prosperity of his little king- 
dom. Only once, in 1859, did 
he revisit England, and by his 
marriage with a Malay lady . 
of Royal Solo blood and of re- 
markable character, he bound 
himself and his family by yet 
closer bonds to the soil annexed 
by his father. The one con- 
spicuous event of his reign was 
a terrific cyclone, which in 
1862 devastated the island, and 
it is characteristic of his calm 
and philosophic temper that he 
set himself to build up again 
what was left of the colony 
with unbroken spirit and 
energy unimpaired. 

He was succeeded in 1872 
by the third Ross, whose re- 
cent death a bereaved colony 
deplores. George Clunies-Ross 
was in some respects the ablest 
and most resolute of them all. 
Educated in Guernsey and at 
Glasgow, he returned to the 
Cocos Islands when no more 
than twenty, quelled an insur- 
rection by striking the ring- 
leader to the earth with a 
cutlass, and had already won 
the hearts of the people before 
his father’s death called him 
to the throne. He, too, allied 
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himself to a Malay lady of 
noble birth, and for nearly 
forty years he has guided the 
fortunes of his kingdom. His 
subjects—Cocos Islanders and 
Bantamese, with a few Euro- 
peans of his own family—have 
lived in prosperous content, 
and once only have they made 
an attempt, in the end unsuc- 
cessful, to extend their empire 
by bringing Christmas Island 
under their sway. In _ the 
Cocos Islands themselves Ross 
the Third has done wonders. 
His “home ceased to be a mere 
jungle-clad ring of islands and 
became a place of ordered and 
fertile groves.” When the 
cyclone came upon him, as it 
comes sooner or later upon 
every island in the ocean, his 
resolution was equal to the 
strain. He restered and re- 
built whatever the storms de- 
stroyed, and he leaves the 
Cocos Islands in such a state 
of peace and prosperity as few 
ambitious states enjoy. 

To read an account of the 
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life so lately brought to a close 
is to realise that romance is 
undying. It is but a quarter 
of a century ago that George 
Clunies-Ross sailed from the 
Cocos Islands in a schooner of 
one hundred and seventy-eight 
tons, which he had built and 
rigged himself. It was his 
purpose to bring his children 
to England to be educated, and 
during the voyage, which lasted 
six months, he and his brother 
kept watch and watch about. 
What a story Defoe might 
have written of that voyage! 
What a pride Britain may still 
take in the achievements of 
men brave and resourceful as 
was George Clunies-Ross! Far 
better is it, indeed, to reign 
in the Cocos Islands than in 
Wall Street, and no inspired 
millionaire dreamed of by Mr 
Lee is likely to do more for 
his kind than the benevolent 
despots of mixed Scottish and 
Malay blood who have ruled 
and will still rule over the 
Cocos Islands. 




















THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED ALONE, 


BY LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 


IN a deep glen among the 
far hills of the Western High- 
lands there lived some years 
ago an old Good Woman. The 
place was a solitary place, far 
from a road, and the house was 
set upon a bare hillside, and 
for some time after the death 
of her son the woman lived 
in the house alone. About a 
mile away there was the small 
village of Soirasa, and the 
people who lived in it and 
in the neighbourhood held the 
Good Woman, whose name 
was Ann, in great respect 
and affection; for she was a 
great saint and learned in 
Divine things, though in this 
world’s learning she was un- 
educated — being unable to 
read or write. Ann received 
great kindness from the people, 
and more than one woman 
offered to stay in the house 
with her until it could be 
arranged that her grandson 
should with his wife remove 
from his croft on the other 
side of the parish and come 
to work his grandmother’s 
croft, which was a_ better 
one. The Good Woman, how- 
ever, although she was grate- 
ful for the many attentions 
she received from friends, re- 
fused all such offers. She 
was still able to do the work 
of the small house of two 
rooms, and, as all knew, she 
had the Great Companion- 
ship. 

Now it happened that, about 








the beginning of winter, a 
tramp came to Soirasa; and 
it also happened that the 
first person of whom he heard 
was Ann. It was about the 
darkening; and as he came 
down the rocky highroad 
that led into the village he 
heard the voices of two men 
coming towards him, and with 
some furtive instinct — born, 
no doubt, of his past — he 
stepped into the shadow of 
a stone dyke until they should 
have gone by. It chanced 
that they were speaking of 
Ann, and of the unsuitability 
of an old frail woman living 
so long in a house by her- 
self, 

“ Ah, well,” said one to the 
other, “it would be well for 
us if we were like Ann. She 
has great riches.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “she 
has riches indeed, and there 
is none that can rob her of 
these.” 

Now when the tramp heard 
talk of an old woman living 
alone, who was rich, he listened 
with eagerness, for he thought 
the men spoke of this world’s 
wealth—of a hoard hidden in 
some safe place known to none 
but herself, a stocking - foot 
perhaps, filled with her savings 
after the fashion of the High- 
land people. But the men said 
no more, and when they had 
passed the tramp went on his 
way to Soirasa brooding in his 
evil mind over what he had 
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heard. It happened curiously 
that again the same night he 
heard Ann’s name mentioned. 
He had been drinking in the 
bar of the inn, and was hanging 
about the door, when a man 
who had grown maudlin over 
the whisky began to lament 
that he was not a better man, 
and then to abuse others whom 
he considered worse than him- 
self, saying that he would not 
at all events be like Ann’s 
grandson, and that it was a 
disgrace to the parish that a 
Great Good Woman should be 
left alone in winter in a bare 
glen like Glen Hira. He spoke 
in this way for some time, and 
the tramp listened, and now he 
knew that Ann’s dwelling was 
in a place called Glen Eira, and 
again he brooded over the 
whole thing according to his 
nature. He thought it would 
be easy to frighten such a frail 
old woman, and by threats to 
induce her to reveal where her 
money was hidden. He slept 
in a barn in Soirasa that 
night, and next day the thing 
had taken firm root in his 
mind, and dark thoughts, 
not only of theft but also 
of murder, had possession of 
him. 

The next day broke very 

gloomy, and by the afternoon 
snow had begun to fall. In 
the darkening the tramp 
stopped a little child who was 
going home from school and 
asked her where Glen Eira 
was, 
“It is up the track of that 
burn,” she told him, and pointed 
to where a stream ran out from 
among bare hills. 

“Is it far?” he asked. 
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“As far as to the village,” 
she answered. He was then 
about half a mile from the 
village, and he waited until 
there was no one in sight and 
then took the way up the burn- 
side, It was indeed a very 
lonely place. There was no 
road, and had it not been for 
the burn the tramp might have 
found it difficult to discover the 
house. At first the glen was 
narrow, with grey boulders of 
rock hanging to its sides. 
Afterwards it opened out, and 
there was a little tarn in the 
depths of it, and on the snowy 
hillside above the tarn there 
was the dwelling he sought— 
so small, so snow-covered, that 
he would even then have missed 
it in the gathering dusk, had it 
not been that Ann had already 
lit her lamp and set it in the 
window. 

The tramp climbed up the 
steep hillside to the door, and 
as he went he noted that the 
snow was falling more thickly 
and would soon obliterate his 
footsteps. After he had secured 
the hoard and killed the woman 
he intended to strike back to 
the highroad, and instead of 
returning to Soirasa he planned 
to walk all night to a place 
where the south-going steamer 
called in the morning. He 
thought it might be days before 
what he had done should be 
discovered. He felt no com- 
punction about what he was 
going to do, but only a sullen 
rage and hatred against those 
who had money and comfort 
while he had none. When he 
reached the low door he 
knocked, and the Good Woman 
opened it and invited him 
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kindly to come in and take 
shelter from the snow. 

“Tt is like to be a bad night,” 
she said, looking past him out 
at the door. The door opened 
straight into the room where 
she sat, and in contrast to the 
bitter cold and the falling snow 
outside it looked cheerful. The 
floor was of earth, and there 
was little furniture, but a bright 
fire of peats glowed on the 
hearth, and there was a kettle 
hanging on the crook, and a 
brown teapot set cosily in 
the warm ashes. The bright- 
coloured bowls and plates on 
the dresser glowed in the 
light, and seemed to add to 
the warmth of the room. As 
for the Good Woman, she was 
little and wrinkled and old, 
and wore a shawl over her 
shoulders, and a high white 
mutch framing her white hair. 
Her face was strong and calm, 
and her eyes seemed to see a 
long way. 

“Poor man!” she said, “it 
is a bitter night for such as 
you. I will make you a cup 
of tea before you go on your 
way.” 

The tramp swore savagely 
at her. “I want no tea,” he 
said roughly. “I want your 
money. It will be better for 
yourself if you give it to me 
at once.” 

The old woman looked quietly 
athim. “Is that your errand?” 
she answered. ‘‘ You come to 
a strange house to ask money 
when you come here.” 

The man laughed brutally. 
“Look here,” he said, “ you 
can’t deceive me. I know you 





have money, and I am going 
to get it. It will be worse for 
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you if you do not give it to 
me at once.” 

He took a great knife from 
his pocket. ‘See here,” he went 
on, “if you do not show me the 
place where your money is, I 
will take your life.” 

Ann regarded him steadily. 
“Poor man!” she said, “do 
you think you can shorten my 
life by the time I would take 
to draw a breath? No, that 
is not in your power.” 

The man gave another savage 
laugh. Her calmness seemed 
to enrage him. “You may 
stop that,” he cried, “or I will 
show you what power I have.” 

The Good Woman was silent, 
and the tramp thought he had 
frightened her at last. She 
seemed to think a moment, then 
she crossed the room to a cup- 
board, opened it, and took money 
fromacup. “I will not deceive 
you,” she said. “I have this 
money for the rent. Take it, 
It may be that a greater need 
than mine has put this sin into 
your soul.” 

For a moment Ann’s words 
and her calmness seemed to 
stagger the man—then he broke 
into a storm of evil language— 
“Give me your money,” he 
cried, “you know very well 
what I mean—the money you 
have hidden in a safe place,” 
and he threatened her again 
with horrible words of murder. 

The Good Woman did not 
move or take her serene gaze 
from his face. 

“Poor man,” she said, “ there 
is a shadow over you that is 
not mine. You have shed blood 
already, and the voice of it is 
crying to you from the ground. 
You go in fear and trembling 
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because of it, and you will 
answer for it yet to God and 
man.” 

The tramp’s face grew livid, 
and he staggered and glanced 
round as though he expected 
to see something. He took a 
step forward, but his arm shook 
and he could not touch her. 
Ann pointed to the door. 
“Take up the money and go,” 
she said. “I have none but 
that.” 

The man glared at her. 
Then he took up the money 
and went out into the snow. 

By this time it had grown 
almost quite dark, and the air 
was thick with whirling flakes. 
He stumbled down the hillside, 
and more by chance than by 
any sense of direction came to 
the burn thatled back to thehigh- 
road, and began following it by 
the noise that it made. After 
doing this for some little time 
he halted. The impression the 
intrepid old woman had made 
upon him—the terror her words 
had, aroused in him—began to 
fade. He stood still and cursed 
himself for a fool because he had 
come away as he had done. 
He had not so much as searched 
the house for the hoard she 
was keeping from him. Was 
his blood turned to water 
that he should be shaken 
by a weak old woman? He 
swore that he would go back 
and make an end of her, and 
not leave the place till he had 
found what he sought. He 
turned round and traced his 
way back as far as the burn 
went. After that he went 
wrong. It was but a short 
distance from the place where 
the burn issued from the tarn 
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to the house, but the ground 
was unfamiliar to the tramp, 
and the falling snow and dark- 
ness would have bewildered one 
who knew it better than he. 
He got into another fold of the 
hills, and was soon hopelessly 
lost. He stumbled helplessly, 
falling over stones and clumps 
of heather, till at last he was 
bruised all over. Sometimes 
he went up to his knees in a 
peat-bog, and before long he 
was drenched to the skin. But 
it was the unearthly silence of 
the place that was terrible to 
him. Fear laid hold upon him 
—he seemed to be shut in alone 
into a vast prison from whence 
there was no outlet. In the 
silence there were strange 
sounds — things falling and 
cries and something like hor- 
rible laughter, and always this 
tramp with the terrible past 
saw before him the face of a 
dead man. This lasted for 
hours, till he despaired of life 
and was dazed and broken, 
and all the time he cursed and 
swore and stumbled on. It 
was when he was utterly spent 
and had sunk down in the 
snow that he suddenly saw a 
light close beside him. He 
struggled to his feet, stumbled 
to a door, and knocked. There 
was movement inside, and Ann 
the Good Woman opened to 
him. 

“So you have come back,” 
she said, and drew him in. 

The tramp was so exhausted 
that for a while he could not 
speak. He lay on a settle by 
the fire, and presently Ann 
brought him tea and bread, 
and he ate without looking at 
her. She went away to the 
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other end of the house, and 
after a little time came back, 
saying that she had made up 
a bed for him there, and asking 
him to follow her. She told 
him to take off his wet clothes, 
and that when he had gone to 
bed she would take them and 
dry them at the fire. He 
glowered at her in silence. He 
was determined that nothing 
she said or did would turn him 
from his purpose, only for the 
present he cared for nothing 
but sleep. He slept heavily 
long into the morning, and 
when at last Ann brought him 
his clothes and he rose, he 
found that snow had fallen to 
a considerable depth during 
the night, and at intervals was 
still falling. The tarn below 
the house lay like a pool of ink 
in a rugged white basin. 

It was a strange day in the 
lonely snow -encircled house. 
The Good Woman was serene 
and grave, and went about her 
household tasks as if she had 
no cause for disturbance; the 
man was now violent and 
threatening, now sullen and 
brooding. They sat down to 
meals together, and the tramp 
was served with unvarying 
courtesy. Ann said grace 
aloud before and after meat, 
but she spoke in Gaelic and 
the man did not understand 
her. He was uneasy when she 
looked at him, and he made up 
his mind to wait till night came 
before carrying out his purpose. 
There would then be no danger 
of neighbours coming to see 
how Ann did, and in the morn- 
ing he would make for the 
highroad. Ann’s kindness did 
not touch him. He thought of 
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the hoard, and his heart was 
as hard as the frost - bound 
rocks above the tarn, yet she 
had a power that seemed to 
cow him, and all day he was 
harmless. 

“It is my custom,” said the 
old woman when night came, 
“to have family worship. I 
am sorry I have iittle 
English.” 

The tramp was sitting by 
the fire glowering into the 
heart of the peats, and he said 
nothing. 

Ann placed a large Bible on 
the table in front of her. She 
could not read, but it was her 
way to have the Book. She 
prayed aloud, and afterwards 
repeated a chapter by heart, 
all in Gaelic. Then she re- 
peated the metrical version of 
the 23rd Psalm in English— 
somewhat haltingly, for it was 
the only portion of Scripture 
she knew in the _ other 
language. After that she went 
on her knees and again prayed 
aloud in Gaelic. The tramp 
moved uneasily now and then, 
but he made no interruption. 
Something seemed to prevent 
him. It had become clear to 
him that he could not frighten 
the old woman. Nothing he 
could say or do appeared to 
disturb her. At first he had 
thought that she put on a 
brave face to hide her fear, but 
now he saw that she really did 
not fear him, and he could not 
understand it, It made him 
uneasy. After worship he 
slunk away to bed, but not to 
sleep. He turned the little 
oil-lamp low, but did not ex- 
tinguish it, then threw him- 
self down and brooded of the 
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hoard. When the house was 
quiet he rose and searched the 
room in which he was till he 
had left no spot untried in 
which the smallest thing could 
be hidden. There was a cup- 
board and an unlocked chest in 
the room, but the cupboard held 
nothing of value, and the chest 
contained only the snow-white 
shroud which Ann, after the 
custom of her people, had pro- 
vided for her last robing. He 
went then to the kitchen-end 
of the house, which was dimly 
lit by the smouldering fire. 
He approached the box-bed 
where the old woman lay, and 
heard her peaceful breathing 
as she slept. He halted,— 
somehow he could not do any- 
thing,—and a tongue of flame 
sprang up and illuminated the 
room, so that if Ann had 
opened her eyes she would 
have seen him standing under 
the black rafters with his fur- 
tive brutal face and unkempt 
hair, bending forward as if to 
strike, and yet not striking. 
After a while he went back to 
the other end and threw him- 
self again upon the bed, gloomy 
—brooding—murderous—as he 
had been before. 

When morning came the 
tramp did not at first know 
it. A high wind had arisen in 
the night and had piled the 
snow in a great drift in front 
of the house. Doors and win- 
dows were buried in it, and 
the house was completely 
dark. Ann guessed what had 
happened, and lit the lamp 
and made the fire and the 
breakfast before she called her 
unbidden guest. 

“You are now a prisoner 
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here until men come to dig 
you out,” she told him quietly. 
“ But by the providence of God 
you are in no danger. I have 
peats in the closet and meal in 
the chest that will last longer 
than the storm.” 

It was even as she said. 
The tramp could not now get 
away if he would. He took 
the door from its hinges and 
made repeated efforts to get 
through the white barrier, but 
without success. Had he 
known it, a snow-drift twenty 
feet deep was piled against the 
door. 

For three days the imprison- 
ment lasted, but the time for 
threats and curses was over. 
The man could not now get 
away until rescued by other 
men. He spent the days in 
a sullen silence, whittling at 
sticks and throwing them on 
the fire. Morning and evening 
Ann held what she called 
family worship,—morning and 
evening the tramp sat by and 
listened. In the old woman’s 
manner there was nothing that 
showed consciousness of the 
purpose he had had when he 
came to the house. She was 
always calm and kindly. Some- 
times she asked him to go to the 
closet for peats, which he did, 
and returning piled them on the 
fire. At other times she asked 
him to take a pailful of snow 
from the drift at the door and 
set it by the fire to melt, for the 
water in the house was spent. 
Ann herself sat by the fire and 
spun, afternoon and evening, 
her old face strong and placid 
as ever. 

On the fourth day the neigh- 
bours were able to get to the 
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house, and with spades and 
shovels they dug through the 
drift. They burst into the 
house with eager words of 
anxiety and compassion, and 
the Good Woman replied to 
them and assured them of her 
wellbeing. 

“Were you not desolate here 
by yourself?” said one to her. 

“Oh, not that,” she replied 
quietly. She indicated the 
tramp sitting with a lowering 
dark face in the shadow beyond 
the fire. 

“T had company,” said she. 

It was then they noticed the 
man, and something in the look 
he cast on them aroused their 
suspicion. That any one should 
have treated Ann with less 
than kindness and _ respect 
would have rendered them 
furious. 

“Has he behaved himself 
well?” cried one. “Has he 
given trouble?” cried another. 

The man’s face grew darker 
and more desperate. 

“He has behaved according 
to his lights,” said the Good 
Woman, and her serene face 
reassured the people. 
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“That is good,” said one, 
speaking in English and with 
feeling. “If he was to trouble 
you he would answer for it to 
every one of us.” 

By-and-by they went away, 
taking the tramp with them, 
but when he had gone a few 
steps from the house, he went 
back, saying he had left some- 
thing behind. 

Ann sat by the fire with the 
Bible beside her as usual, and 
she looked up inquiringly. He 
took the money she had given 
him from his pocket and threw 
it on the table. 

“Take back your money,” 
he said. “I do not want it.” 

“Poor man,” said the wo- 
man, “may God have mercy 
on your soul, and may this sin 
you designed not be laid to 
your charge.” 

He flung out of the house 
again and went his way, and 
from that time till he ended 
his violent brutal life upon the 
gallows he would sometimes 
remember Ann, the little frail 
Good Woman of Glen Eira, 
and every time he remembered 
her he was afraid. 
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THE FIDDLERS FAREWELL. 


WITH my fiddle to my shoulder, 
And my hair turning gray, 
And my heart growing older 
I must shuffle on my way! 
Tho’ there’s not a hearth to greet me 
I must reap as I sowed, 
And—the sunset shall meet me 
At the turn of the road, 


O, the whin’s a dusky yellow 
And the road a rosy white, 
And the blackbird’s call is mellow 
At the falling of night; 
And there’s honey in the heather 
Where we'll make our last abode, 
My tunes and me together 
At the turn of the road. 


I have fiddled for your city 
Thro’ market-place and inn! 
I have poured forth my pity 
On your sorrow and your sin! 
But your riches are your burden, 
And your pleasure is your goad! 
I’ve the whin-gold for guerdon 
At the turn of the road. 


Your village-lights ’ll call me 
As the lights of home the dead ; 
But a black night befall me 
Ere your pillows rest my head! 
God be praised, tho’ like a jewel 
Every cottage casement showed, 
There’s a star that’s not so cruel 
At the turn of the road. 
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Nay, beautiful and kindly 
Are the faces drawing nigh, 
But I gaze on them blindly 
And hasten, hasten by; 
For O, no face of wonder 
On earth has ever glowed 
Like the One that waits me yonder 
At the turn of the road. 


Her face is lit with splendour, 
She dwells beyond the skies ; 
But deep, deep and tender 
Are the tears in her eyes: 
The angels see them glistening 
In pity for my load, 


And—she’s waiting there, she’s listening, 


At the turn of the road. 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 


THE Liberal Party has now 
been in power for nearly five 
years, and it is time to take 
stock of what has been done 
in the past, and to glance at 
what is likely to happen in 
the future, should their lease 
unhappily be renewed. We 
would therefore, in the first 
place, direct the public mind 
rather to the extreme import- 
ance of the next General Elec- 
tion, which seems likely to take 
place in January, than to the 
particular questions at this mo- 
ment engaging its attention, 
since the issues involved in it 
will be of far greater magnitude 
than any which were raised by 
either of the two last appeals 
to the people, pregnant with 
grave results as they undoubt- 
edly were. 

The Liberal Party, then, or 
what calls itself such, has been, 
we say, in power for nearly five 
years. For nearly the whole 
of this time it boasted an 
overwhelming majority in the 
House of Commons. It pro- 
fessed to believe that it was 
called to the management of 
affairs to settle a variety of 
important questions which the 
Unionists had left unsettled. 
In short, it was to inaugurate 
a new era in legislation, and 
demonstrate to the world its 
innate superiority in the arts of 
government over the Unionists, 
whom it had dethroned. And 
what is the record? Of all 
their glittering promises only 
one has been fulfilled. They 
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have established old age pen- 
sions. All the rest have fallen 
to the ground like leaves from 
the trees in autumn. Of course 
some business has been trans- 
acted, some minor legislation 
has been accomplished: and 
measures have been passed 
which, had it not been for the 
intolerable braggadocio of the 
Government and their sup- 
porters, might in ordinary 
times, and considering the per- 
formers, have been thought— 
if below mediocrity—a respeet- 
able achievement. But ques- 
tions of the first magnitude are 
now just where they were when 
Mr Balfour left office. Ireland, 
indeed, is in a worse state than 
it was then. And Ireland has 
still to be dealt with. The 
Education question, Church 
questions, military and naval 
questions, agrarian questions, 
economical questions—all stand 
waiting for solution. The 
Government have failed to 
settle one of them. 

And why have they failed ? 
Chiefly because the extreme 
section of their supporters, to 
whom they have sold them- 
selves, have compelled them to 
put forward measures in a form 
so repugnant to the common- 
sense of the community, and 
the traditions and sentiments 
of the English nation, that it 
was found impossible to pass 
them. Failing in legislation, 
they took refuge in revolution, 
a device of which history has 
many examples. And now, are 
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we willing that all these great 
questions should be left in the 
same hands for another six 
years, at the mercy of men 
whose principles and purposes 
are well known, and whom 
their previous failures will only 
render more violent ? 

If not, who is to settle them ? 
The old moderate Liberal Party, 
to whom we used to look for 
assistance against Radical ex- 
tremes, has practically dis- 
appeared. The retrospect of 
the last five years abundantly 
proves that the scanty remnant 
of that Party is wholly un- 
equal to the discharge of this 
function: a function claimed 
by the late Duke of Devonshire 
as the distinctive duty of the 
Whigs, who by that time had 
become absorbed into the 
moderate Liberals. No such 
Party any longer exists eapable 
of stemming the revolutionary 
flood. On the contrary, what 
once was that Party is swept 
along with it. The Duke's 
theory of a political “buffer” 
has totally collapsed. If any 
further proof were wanted of 
the complete prostration of 
the Government at the feet 
of the combined Nationalist, 
Radical, and Socialist dictator- 
ship, we have but to point to 
the successful pressure put 
upon the Government to hold 
an Autumn session. The 
transparent insincerity of Mr 
Asquith’s excuse for it is too 
pitiful to be amusing. He 
would adjourn Parliament, he 
said, at the end of July, to 
meet later on, because the 
House of Commons has been 
sitting so long that members 
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must be tired. If that were 
all, we may be quite sure that 
men would much rather sit 
through August than spoil 
their autumn holiday by sit- 
ting through November. 

It is clear, then, that if we 


‘are to be saved from the 


calamities with which we are 
threatened, it can only be by 
the Unionists. Let the elec- 
torate ponder well on this, 
We have told them, and shall 
tell them again, what Socialism 
means, what Socialist finance 
and class taxation is meant 
to accomplish. If a Radical 
majority is returned at the 
next election, all the old 
measures of pillage and plunder 
will again be revived: the 
Scotch Small Landholders Bill, 
the taxing of Land Values Bill, 
the iniquitous Licensing Bill, 
Disestablishment of the Church, 
to say nothing of the financial 
ulcer which is eating into the 
heart of our prosperity. Elec- 
tors must remember this too— 
that after the next general 
election they will be unable to 
say that none of these ques- 
tions were before them. If 
they vote for the Liberal party 
this time, their decision in 
favour of these iniquities will 
be final, there will be no back- 
ing out. And this is why we 
say that the issue before the 
public next time will be one of 
greater magnitude than was 
raised either one year ago or 
five. In 1906 we did not know 
what was in store for us. 
Now we do. 

The responsibility which now 
rests on the constituencies of 
the whole United Kingdom 
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should be brought home to 
their minds as frequently and 
forcibly as possible. If they 
now, with their eyes open, com- 
mit themselves once more to 
the hands of the Radicals—im- 
plying, as such an act would do, 
approval of their principles— 
there will, we repeat, be no 
locus poenitentice for them. No- 
body has pointed out this more 
clearly than that far-sighted 
statesman, Lord Beaconsfield. 
“ You must remember,” he said, 
that, “not to use the epithet 
profanely, we are dealing with 
a peculiar people.” 


“There is no country at the pres- 
ent moment that exists under the 
circumstances and under the same 
conditions as the people of this realm. 
You have, for example, an ancient, 
powerful, richly-endowed Church and 
perfect religious liberty. You have 
unbroken order and complete free- 
dom. You have landed estates as 
large as the Romans, combined with 
commercial enterprise such as Carth- 
age and Venice united never equalled. 
And you must remember that this 
peculiar country, with these strong 
contrasts, is not governed by force ; 
it is not governed - standing armies ; 
it is governed by a most singular 
series of traditionary influences,'which 
generation after generation cherishes 
and preserves because it knows that 
they embalm custom and represent 
law. And with this, what have you 
done? You have created the greatest 
Empire of modern time. You have 
amassed a capital of fabulous amount. 
You have devised and sustained a 
system of credit still more marvellous. 
And, above all, you have established 
and maintained a scheme so vast and 
complicated of labour and industry, 
that the history of the world offers no 
parallel to it. And all these mighty 
creations are out of all proportion to 
the essential and indigenous elements 
and resources of the country. If you 
destroy that state of society, remember 
this—England cannot begin again.” 
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Subsequent changes may 
apparently have robbed these 
words of some of their weight, 
but they have not really done 
so. The august fabric here 
so eloquently described still 
stands, and appeals to the de- 
scendants of these who raised 
it to save it from destruction. 

A General Election before the 
Conference has arrived at any 
definite conclusion will, so think 
the Radicals, enable them to 
play the veto grievance for all 
it is worth, and if these tactics 
succeed, then what we have 
above indicated will neces- 
sarily follow. They think that 
an Autumn session may not 
impossibly have the effect of 
breaking up the Conference, 
which is just what they desire. 
A compromise is the last thing 
which they wish for. What- 
ever it might be, it would have 
the effect of deferring the 
consummation on which they 
have set their hearts. And 
this is the real meaning of 
the Autumn session. If the 
present opportunity of destroy- 
ing or emasculating the Upper 
Chamber is lost, the question, 
they fear, may drift into the 
limbo of half-forgotten causes, 
and dwindle to the dimensions 
of a faction fad. This is what 
the Confederates are so anxious 
to prevent. Any kind of com- 
promise, however temporary, 
would tend towards this result. 
Yet the Radicals on this point 
may possibly overreach them- 
selves. There can be no doubt 
that at the present moment the 
Conference is decidedly popular, 
and that all that large body of 
persons who dislike the thought 
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of going to extremities, hope 
it will save them from any 
such disagreeable necessity. 
How far this hope is well 
founded is another question. 
But it exists, and along with it 
the very reasonable desire that 
the Conference should have fair- 
play. Now, if any suspicion of 
the real truth ever gains ground 
among the people,nd an im- 
pression gets abroad that the 
Confederates for their own ends 
are “hustling ” the Conference, 
with a view to defeating the 
very object for which it was 
convened, the General Election 
will certainly run in favour of 
the Unionists. We trust that 
it will do so on many other 
grounds as well. But the 
practical British mind has al- 
ways @ leaning towards com- 
promise—and to ensure it, is 
sometimes willing to give more 
than it receives. In this frame 
of mind the people are not 
likely to look with much favour 
on those who are trying to 
prevent any compromise from 
being effected at all. 
However, that is the Radical 
game, and perhaps, from their 
own point of view, it is the 
best they could play. Some 
risks must always be run 
in battle. The success of 
the combined Nationalist and 
Socialist cause depends on 
their getting the House of 
Lords out of the way somehow 
or other as soon as possible. 
Their best chance of doing so 
is, they may believe, to go 
to the country declaring com- 
promise to be impossible and 
the Conference a failure. In 
the pursuit of this great object, 
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they must hurry on the election 
and chance it. If the Govern- 
ment in November bring for- 
ward the Veto Resolutions, and 
the Lords reject them, the 
Radicals will have got their 
mov ot@—a definite cry,—and 
this is perhaps the most hopeful 
policy they can adopt, though 
at the risk of encountering a 
very powerful hostile public 
feeling. 

Their fear of a compromise, 
though they may be wise to 
act upon it, is perhaps a little 
in excess of what may reason- 
ably be expected. The difficul- 
ties in the way are very great. 
For it must be borne in mind 
that this is a question on which 
the central point at issue 
admits of no dissection. The 
power of the House of Lords to 
reject measures sent up to them 
from the Commons under the 
conditions which exist at 
present, call it by what name 
we may, cannot be cut in 
half. And even if it could, 
the Radical party have declared 
that they will not endure it in 
any form or shape whatever. 
What said Mr Keir Hardie 
only last May? We could not 
proceed too quickly to get the 
House of Lords settled—which 
means, as he explained himself 
a few minutes afterwards, 
“sweeping it out of existence.” 

There are three kinds of 
compromise which may be 
considered by the Conference. 
One relates only to Finance 
Bills, which the House of Lords 
has never yet been declared 
constitutionally unable either 
to amend or reject, though the 
right has never been exercised 
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where nothing else has been at 


stake. Now one suggestion is 
that this power should be 
definitely abandoned, except in 
the case of tacking, and that 
some proper authority should 
be appointed to decide what 
constitutes tacking. It is pos- 
sible that some settlement may 
be arrived at on this point. If 
the Lords consent to the sur- 
render of a potential right 
which they have always pos- 
sessed, and the other side agree 
that anything which the Gov- 
ernment introduce into a Money 
Bill, not obviously part of its 
essence, must be submitted to 
the judgment of some inde- 
pendent authority before it is 
recognised as forbidden ground 
which the Lords must not 
touch, there would be an 
element of give and take in 
the transaction which would 
bring it within the definition 
of a Compromise. The Govern- 
ment would lose the use of a 
convenient fiction by which 
measures might be smuggled 
through under the cloak of a 
Finance Bill; and the House 
of Lords would surrender a 
principle which might well 
be kept in reserve for possible 
emergencies. But the Au- 
thority must not be the 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The decision must 
be given by some person or 
tribunal wholly unconnected 
with the political world. And 
this can only be a Court of 
Law. But the abuse known 
as tacking is only one part of 
the great principle involved, 
and a small part of it. The 
control of the House of Lords 
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over legislation in general, and 
not merely over finance, is 
what the Radicals would de- 
stroy, and what Conservatives 
are bound to defend; and on 
this point, as between these 
two antagonists, whether any 
genuine compromise is possible, 
is a question on which con- 
siderable difference of opinion 
prevails in both political 
parties. 

How are we to reconcile the 
constitutional check upon hasty 
legislation now in the hands of 
the Lords with the impatience 
of all interference from above 
manifested by a numerous and 
powerful party in the House of 
Commons? If any such recon- 
ciliation could be effected by 
the Conference now sitting, it 
would deserve our warmest 
thanks; and we fancy that 
the public in general believe 
that it will succeed in 
doing so. But the closer we 
look into the question, the 
more insoluble’ the problem 
seems to be. One suggestion 
is that the Upper Chamber 
should be greatly reduced in 
number, and that when a con- 
flict occurred with the Lower, 
the two should sit together and 
deliberate in common. Yet it 
is difficult to see how this 
would satisfy the Radical de- 
mand for complete exemption 
from aristocratic control. The 
Peers and the Conservative 
Commoners together would 
always be too strong for the 
Radicals, and it would appear 
to matter very little, from the 
Radical point of view, whether 
the veto was exercised in the 
one Chamber or the other. And 
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we say this, because it is clear 
that no settlement which did 
not satisfy the Radicals would 
be any settlement at all: that 
is to say, they would continue 
to agitate for something more 
through every succeeding ses- 
sion, to the great detriment 
of public business, and un- 
settlement of the public mind. 
They would keep the sore 
open, we may be quite sure; 
nor is it very uncharitable to 
suppose that this would satisfy 
them nearly as well as having 
it closed. At all events, we 
see that they are determined 
that it shall not be closed if 
they can help it, by anything 
in the nature ef a compromise 
falling short of Mr Keir 
Hardie’s ideal, which is “‘sweep- 
ing the House of Lords out of 
existence.” 

If the veto is surrendered, 


the Constitution is ruined. 
If it is not, the war will 
still go on. It seems to 


us, therefore, that what is 
talked of as a third compro- 
mise, but which, after all, is 
only the present system more 
strictly defined by statute, 
would be preferable to anything 
which has as yet been put 
forward, though, of course, it 
would no more settle the ques- 
tion than either of the above 
prescriptions. Let it be en- 
acted that any measure passed 
by the House of Commons in 
two consecutive Parliaments, 
with a General Election between 
them, shall become law auto- 
matically. But this is practi- 
cally the system which, by a 
general understanding, prevails 
at this moment. The counter- 
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proposition advanced by the 
Government, which gives no 
appeal to the people from the 
decision of a single Parliament, 
is manifestly inadequate. Be- 
tween these two methods which 
seem to partake ef the nature 
of contradictories, though not 
clothed in logical form, where 
xre we to find a middle term,— 
ia other words, a compromise. 
Of course we know very well 
that means can always be found 
to disguise the true nature of 
any compromise in which one 
party gets the shell and the 
other the oyster; it can be 
enveloped in a mist of words, 
and a network of equivocations 
and reservations, so as to hide 
it from the party whose inter- 
ests are sacrificed. But we will 
not anticipate any further. 
We would only have our 
readers forewarned that what 
the Radicals desire is very 
likely to happen—namely, that 
the country will be appealed to 
in support of the present Gov- 
ernment before any conclusion 
has been reached by the Confer- 
ence, and that the total aboli- 
tion of the veto, and with it of 
all the steadying power now 
vested in the House of Lords, 
will then form the head line of 
the Liberal programme. 

The Autumn should be given 
to preparations for ensuring, if 
possible, its defeat. If the 
veto of the Lords is abolished, 
a heavy responsibility, and 
a@ most ardous task will be 
thrown upon the Conserva- 
tives both in Parliament and 
out of it. Let the people 
realise this. If they really 
care for the British constitu- 
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tion, for the British social 
order, for the religion, moral- 
ity, and rights of property 
now openly threatened by the 
Socialists, they will remember, 
too, that if the Lords are dis- 
abled, it is only the House of 
Commons that will stand be- 
tween them and the loss of 
all which they prize so highly. 
Let them reflect while there is 
yet time, that it is still in their 
power to avert so disastrous 
a catastrophe, and what is 
more, that it never may be 
so again. 

If, on the other hand, as is 
perhaps more likely, the General 
Election comes on while the veto 
is still intact, it will be equally 
incumbent on the Union- 
ists to exhaust their utmost 
strength—to leave no stone 
unturned—if so be they may 
relieve the Lords of some part 
of the responsibility that will 
still rest upon them. Even if 
they failed to secure a major- 
ity at the polls, a really power- 
ful Opposition, numbering say 
some three hundred votes, could 
greatly strengthen the hands 
of the Upper House in the 
discharge of a Constitutional, 
but most onerous, and we 
would even say painful, duty. 
We ought not to leave every- 
thing to them. The strain on 
their constitutional preroga- 
tive has been heavy in the 
past. One great aim of the 
electors at the next General 
Election should be to lighten 
it in future. 

But we have not yet con- 
sidered all the contingencies 
which may tend to necessitate 
a General Election in January. 
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The Nationalists have two 
strings to their bow. If no 
settlement has been effected 
by the Conference when Par- 
liament reassembles in Novem- 
ber, then, as we have just 
said, the veto resolutions must 
be sent up to the Lords at 
once, and their rejection, of 
course, would produce the 
desired result. But if, as is 
not impossible, the Conference 
should discover some solution 
of the problem as yet invisible 
to the naked eye, and propose 
some sound basis of compromise 
likely to be accepted by such a 
majority in both parties as 
would make its success pretty 
certain, in that case the Na- 
tionalists would still have the 
power of voting against the 
Budget, which would probably 
lead to the fall of the Cabinet, 
and so obtain the desired end 
by a different road. This is 
the course which, in the events 
supposed, it is thought they 
are likely to pursue, And 
this was their reason for in- 
sisting on the Budget being 
“held up”—a thing once de- 
nounced by Mr Asquith him- 
self in the most unmeasured 
terms. What they would 
ultimately gain by these 
tactics seems a little uncer- 
tain, but the immediate result 
would be to throw everything 
into confusion, in the midst of 
which the hated compromise 
would disappear, and the object 
which the Confederates have at 
heart be for the moment 
gained. It is enough now to 
point to the different causes 
which make an appeal to the 
country next January rather 
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more than probable, and should 
stimulate the Unionist party to 
throw themselves heart and 
soul into the work necessary 
to secure a victory, or if not 
victory, such a defeat as would 
be a moral equivalent and leave 
them practically master of the 
situation. There is no time to 
be lost. During the next six 
months something like a com- 
plete organisation of the 
Unionist forces may be com- 
pleted, and if it is not, the 
party will only rue_ their 
negligence once, and that will 
be for all their lives. 

The possible reconstruction 
or reform of the House of 
Lords is an element in the 
controversy which must not be 
overlooked. If we do not treat 
it as one of the suggested com- 
promises on the question of the 
veto, it is only because it is 
something more, and has a 
separate significance and a 
separate importance of its own. 
It must necessarily influence our 
opinion of any particular com- 
promise that might be offered 
to the country, if not indeed 
combined with it. But great 
difficulties have arisen since the 
first appearance of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Resolutions. At first sight 
these were welcomed by a large 
number, perhaps a majority, of 
the Peers, who, no doubt, are 
still willing to agree to some 
reform of the hereditary cham- 
ber. But we understand that, 
on further reflection, many of 
those who first accepted the 
elective principle as one element 
in the proposed reconstruction, 
have seen reason to reconsider 
the subject, with the result 
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that a growing distrust of it 
has succeeded to their earlier 
approval. Their objection to 
it is, as might be expected from 
the character of the House of 
Lords, a practical one, founded 
on the difficulty of working it. 
By whom are the elected Peers 
to be chosen? If by the same 
electorate as the House of Com- 
mons, they would be too much 
like the House of Commons 
itself. If by a different one, 
there would be constant fric- 
tion between the two, and more 
collisions than there are now. 
Such, we believe, to be the 
impression which is now gaining 
ground among the Peers, and 
it is a question of which the 
Peers themselves are necessarily 
the best judges. But broader 
and deeper considerations, to 
which the Peers themselves 
cannot very well give utter- 
ance, are forcing themselves on 
the attention of thinking men 
both outside and inside the 
walls of Parliament. 

The House of Lords is our 
only political institution which 
is completely independent. 
The holder of a great es- 
tate, involving the discharge 
of great social and adminis- 
trative duties, comes into 
the House of Lords conscious 
that parties and politics are 
not the whole world. A mem- 
ber of the House of Com- 
mons, when once he sets foot 
within those sacred precincts, 
finds himself at once in an 
atmosphere of party spirit, to 
which it is all but impossible 
that he should not more or less 
succumb. He is plunged at 
once into the thick of the party 
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strife, amid all the heat, dust, 
and din, which makes it diffi- 
cult for him very often to see 
things as they really are, or 
to discern the ultimate conse- 
quences of what he is immedi- 
ately engaged upon. The Peers, 
at all events, move in a less 
stormy region, free from many 
of the distracting circumstances 
which agitate the House of 
Commons, and undisturbed by 
the clamour of impatient con- 
stituents exacting compliance 
with demands, which the un- 
biassed judgment of their re- 
presentative would probably 
reject. The independent opinion 
of men formed in the compara- 
tively “dry light” of the non- 
elective chamber has a value of 
its own. Though the sharp 
exchanges and constant intel- 
lectual friction sustained in the 
House of Commons are an ex- 
cellent training for debate, and 
teach men a good deal which is 
only to be learned in the con- 
flicts of a popular assembly, 
they are not, perhaps, quite so 
conducive to the dispassionate 
consideration of important po- 
litical problems as the more 
equable temperature of the 
purely aristocratic chamber. 
The repose 


‘“* Which marks the race of Vere de 
Vere,” 


after all has its uses, 

At all events, it can hardly 
be denied that the character of 
the House of Lords, or of some 
assembly composed of similar 
materials, is a useful antidote 
to the more restless and tur- 
bulent spirit which dominates 
the Commons; and whether 
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this quality would not be rather 
injured than improved by being 
mixed with uncongenial ele- 
ments introducing a wholly 
different moral tone, is a ques- 
tion that we, for our part, 
rather shrink from answering. 
In our comparison of the two 
Houses we are, of course, speak- 
ing only of the rank and file in 
each of them. The House of 
Commons has nurtured many 
great statesmen. But these are 
necessarily subject to the great 
body of their followers, and 
cannot, for legislative purposes 
at least, permanently rise above 
their level. 

But, if we look beyond the 
House of Lords to the tradi- 
tional and historical connection 
between the aristocracy and 
the political life of Great 
Britain, we shall see still 
greater reasons for distrusting 
any measure which has a ten- 
dency either to impair or to 
sever it. To exclude from 
political affairs all the higher 
grades of society, all the high 
breeding, habits of thought, 
manners and refinement, which 
distinguish aristocracies, and 
with them the political sagacity 
and practical wisdom for which 
they have been equally famous, 
would deal a fatal blow, not 
only to the dignity of govern- 
ment, but to the quality of the 
national character. France 
and America both supply ob- 
ject-lessons, if we only have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 

But the danger lies deeper 
even than this. Both Renan 
and De Tocqueville agree in 
the assertion that the divorce 
of the aristocracy from politics 
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and government was the re- 
mote cause of the French 
Revolution. Their separation 
from all local and provin- 
cial jurisdiction, the work of 
Richelieu and the later Bour- 
bons, lost them the confidence 
of the people, and left the 
Crown nothing to fall back 
upon when the crisis came— 
no body of trained statesmen 
capable of weathering the 
storm, which under different 
circumstances might never have 
occurred at all. Renan says 
that both the creation and 
the preservation of civilisation 
belong to the aristocracy ; and 
he compares the elective and 
representative principle in 
terms which will, no doubt, 
not be very palatable to our 
English democrats— 


“Tl est incontestable,” he says, 
“s'il fallait s’en tenir 4 un moyen de 
sélection unique, la naissance vaud- 
rait mieux que l’election. Le hasard 
de la naissance est moindre que le 
hasard du scrutin. La naissance 
entraine d’ordinaire des avantages 
d’éducation et quelquefois une cer- 
taine supériorité de race. Quand il 
s'agit de la désignation du souverain 
or te chefs militaires, le criteriwm de 
la naissance s’impose presque néces- 
sairement. Ce criteriwm, apres tout, 
ne blesse que le préjugé francais, qui 
voit dans la fonction une rente a dis- 
tribuer au fonctionnaire bien plus 
qu’un devoir public. Ce préjugé est 
l'inverse du vrai principe de gouverne- 
ment, lequel ordonne de ne con- 
sidérer dans le choix du fonctionnaire 
que le bien de Etat ou, en d’autres 
termes, la bonne exécution de la 
fonction. Nul n’a droit 4 une place ; 
tous eu droit qui les places soient 
bien remplies. Si l’hérédité de cer- 
taines fonctions était un gage de bonne 
gestion, je n’hésiterais pas a conseiller 
pour ces fonctions l’hérédité.” 


A notable illustration of this 
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unhappy truth has recently 
been furnished by the latest 
appointment to the Indian 
Council. 

Our own House of Lords, 
by common consent, discharges 
most efficiently the duties as- 
signed to it, and therefore 
satisfies M. Renan’s test. The 
present unsatisfactory state of 
France he does not hesitate to 
attribute to the absence of a 
powerful aristocratic element 
in society and government, 
And it is beyond all doubt 
that one object of the Radical 
party in England is to pave 
the way for the sweeping pro- 
cess described by Mr Keir 
Hardie, by gradually depriving 
the aristocracy of all share 
in the local administration of 
the country. This process has 
already gone further than it 
ever need have done: and if at 
the next general election the 
Radicals gain the day, we may 
expect to see it carried still 
further. Break the links which 
still connect together the rural 
population and the aristocracy, 
and the way will lie open to an 
attack upon their estates, for 
which it could then be shown 
that they no longer rendered 
any public service. 

Then would follow other 
losses, which, however con- 
temptible they may appear to 
those superior persons in whose 
eyes beauty, taste, imagination, 
sentiment, are only so many 
superstitions invented by aris- 
tocrats for the purpose of 
persuading the vulgar that 
there is something worth earing 
for beyond these mere material 
wants, would be grievously felt 
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by at least two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of theseislands. Then 
would disappear a great part 
of the unrivalled rural beauty 
of Great Britain—the parks 
and the gardens, the lakes and 
the woodlands, the hall and 
the manor-house, the ivy-clad 
parsonage and the rick-encircled 
grange, the mingling of which 
lends its special charm and 

culiar mellow loveliness to 
the British landscape. For 
what are these but dens of 
tyranny, luxury, and corrup- 
tion, which an _ enlightened 
people, undebauched by cul- 
ture, will shortly level with 
the ground. 

Now that the aristocratic 
element is so greatly weakened 
in the House of Commons, it 
becomes doubly important to 
preserve its integrity in the 
House of Lords. Suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that 
the House of Lords would be 
really strengthened by a reform 
grounded on Lord Rosebery’s 
Resolutions, or some similar 
basis, the consent of the Radi- 
cals must not be purchased by 
the surrender of the Veto. 
What is the use of strengthen- 
ing the House of Lords at one 
end, only to weaken it at the 
ether? The absurdity of the 
cry that both sides should 
have an equal chance cannot 
be exposed too frequently. 
When the struggle only lay 
between rival oligarchical con- 
nections, neither of which 
sought to touch the Constitu- 
tion or the existing social 
order, there might be some 
justice in the plea. And dur- 
ing the greater part of the 
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eighteenth century the Whigs 
had a majority in the House 
of Lords. But things are dif- 
ferent now. When the Con- 
stitution is openly, and the 
Monarchy not remotely, threat- 
ened, the defensive party can- 
not afford to give away a point 
or abandon any of the advan- 
tages which they now possess. 
The struggle is not like a 
prize-fight, or a horse - race, 
where the competitors are 
bound to start on equal terms. 
The burglar might as well say 
to the householder, who levels 
a pistol at him from some 
secure position, “Throw away 
your arms and come down 
here and fight it out fairly 
on the lawn. If you win, I 
go away with a licking. If I 
win, your plate, jewellery, and 
ready money are mine.” Where 
is the equality ? 

If no settlement can be ar- 
rived at, Conservatives and 
Unionists must continue to 
defend the Constitution as 
long as they can. Threatened 
men live long, and so do in- 
stitutions: and a beleaguered 
fortress need not necessarily 
capitulate. There is no excuse 
for the evasion of the duty to 
which we are now summoned. 
Socialism is no longer working 
in a corner. It is proclaimed 
from the house-tops. If there 
are any who say we have often 
been frightened by these bug- 
bears, we won’t be frightened 
any more, they should remem- 
ber under what changed con- 
ditions these questions would 
present themselves if the House 
of Lords were out of the way. 
We know perfectly well that 
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in that case, the Socialists 
would use the first chance 
majority which they obtained 
in Parliament for the purpose 
of effecting both social and 
religious changes, extending 
practically to the moral dis- 
solution of society. 

The Socialists and Anarchists 
tell us, in so many words, that 
their object is to create a new 
England: an England without 
any beauty, either moral or 
physical, without gentleness, 
without reverence, without any- 
thing to elevate our human 
nature above the most sordid 
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consideration, without room for 
the encouragement of those 
motives for exertion which en- 
noble the mind and invigorate 
the character; an England in 
which society would be reduced 
to a dead level, in which emula- 
tion would die a natural death, 
and the highest and purest am- 
bitions of which man is capable 
would not have air to breathe. 
Are we, indeed, to change our 
old England for this spick and 
span product of Modern Radical 
philosophy, as cold, as ugly, and 
as comfortless as a bed of 
stones ? 
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